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B    O    O    K     IL 

c  H  A  i?.  ill. 

tiffin  AtcUmidaiion  ofCapitaU  or  ofproduiltvi  and 
unproductive  iMboun  ^ 

TttisRt  is  5nfe  Ibrf  of  labblir  tirhich  adds'^QOK 
to  the  value  of  the  fubjeft  upoii  which  chap. 
It  is  beftowedt  thefte  is  another  which  has  ,^^!l 
Ad  fti€h  cffeft.  iThe  fottner,  is  it  produces 
a  value,  tnay  be  called  produdive;  the  Iktterj 
tinprodiiftive  *  labour.  Thus  the  Jabour  of  at 
inanufaaurer  adds,  gtoctally/t'o  the  Value  of  the 

ttiaterials  trhich  he  works  bpon,  that  of  his  owA 

*  '■  ''  ■ . 

*  Some  FrtflcK  authors  df  gtcat  tearnihg  and  iigchtiity 
luTe  ufed  thofe  wordft  in  a  different  fenfe.  In  the  laft  chapter 
of  the  foiirth  book,  \  fhall  endeavour  to  fhcw  that  their  fenfe 
is  an  improper  ohet 

VoJL.  II.  Ii  hiainte«- 


THE  NATURE  AND  CAUSES  OF 
maintenance,   and  of  his  mailer's  profit.     The 
labour  of  a  menial  fervant,  on  the  contrary,  adds 
to  the  value  of  nothing.     Though  the  manufac- 
turer has   his   wages  advanced   to    him   by  his 
mafter,  he,  in  reality,  cofts  him  no  expence,  the 
value  of  thofe  wages   being  generally  reftored, 
together  with  a  profit,  in  the  improved  value  of 
the  fubjed  upon  which  his  labour  is  beftowed. 
But  the  maintenance  of  a  menial  fervant  never  is 
reftored.      A  man  grows  rich   by  employing  a 
multitude  of  maniif^ifturers :   He  grows  poor,  by 
maintaining  a  multitude  of  menial  fervants.     The 
labour  of  the  latter,  however,  has  its  value,  and 
deferves  its  reward  as  well  as  that  of  the  former* 
But  the  labour  of  the  manufacturer  fixes  and  re- 
alizes itfelf  in  fbme  particular  fubjed  or  vendible 
commodity,   which  lafts  for  fome  time  at  leaft 
after  that  labour  is  paft.    It  is,  as  it  were,  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  labour  ftocked  and  flored  up  to' 
.be  employed,  if  necetfary,  upon  fome  other  oc- 
cafion.    That  fubjed,  or  what  is  the  fame  thing, 
the  price  of  that  fubjeft,  can  afterwards,  if  ne- 
ceflary,   put  into  motion  a  quantity  of  labour 
equal  to  that  which  had  originally  produced  i^. 
The  labour  of  the  menial  fervs^t,   on  the  con- 
trary, does  not  fix  or  realize  itfelf  in  any  parti- 
cular fubjea  or  vendible  commodity.    His  fer- 
vices  generally  perifli  in  the  very  inftant  of  their 
performance,  and  feldom  leave  any  trace  or  value 
behind  them,  for  which  an  equal  quantity  of  fer- 
vice  could  afterguards  be  procured* 

The  labour  of  fome  of  the  rtxoft  refpeSable 
orders  in  the  fociety  is,  like  that  of  menial  fer- 
vants. 


Ill 
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vant^,  unproduftive  of  any  value,  and*  does  not  GftAP. 
fix  or  realize'  itfelf  in  any  pepmanent  fubje^t,  or 
Yendibie  commodity,  vfhkh  endures  after  that 
labour  is  pad,  and  for  which  an  equal  quantity 
of-^Iftbour  could  afterwards  •  be  procured.  Th^ 
fevereign,  for  example,  with  all  the  officers  both 
of  juftice  and  war  who  ferve  under  him,  the  whole 
army  and  navy,  are  unprodudlive  labourers. 
They  are  the  fervants  of  the  public,  and  are 
maintained  by  a  part  of  the  annual  produce  oif 
tht  induftry  of  other  people.  Their  fervice»  bow 
honourable,  how  ufeful,  or  how  neceflary  foever, 
produces-  nothing  for  which  an  equal  quantity  of 
fervice  can  afterwards  be  procured.  The  pro- 
tedion, .  fecurity,  and  defence  of  the  common* 
wealth,  the  effeft  of  their  labpur  this  year,  wU 
not  purchafe  its  prote^qn^.  fecurity,  and  defence. 
for  the  year  to  come.  In  the  fame  clafs  muft  be 
ranked,  fonne  both  of  the  graved  an4  mod  im« 
portant,  and  fome  of  the  moft  frivo^us  pro* 
feffions :  churchmen,  lawyers,  phyficiana,  men  pif 
letters  of  all  kinds;  (layers,  buffoons,  mu(iciai>^» 
operas-fingers,  opera-dancers,  &c.  The  laboujj 
of  the  liieaneft  of  thefe  has  a  cert^^in  value,  regu* 
lated  by  the  very  fame  priDcipfes  which  regulatxt 
that  of  every  other  fort  of  labour  i.  and  that  p^ 
the  nobleft  and  mod  ufeful,  produces  nothing 
which  could  afterwards  purchafe  or  procure  aa 
equal  quantity  of  labour.  Like  the  declamatioDi ' 
of  the  a^or,  the  harangue  of  the.  orator,  or  thq 
tune  df  the  mufictan,  the  work  of  all  of  them, 
perils  in  the  very  indant  of  its  produ^on. 

B  2  Both 
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BOOK       BofH  produftive  and  unprodudive  labourers^ 
^J^^^j  and    thofe  who  do  not  labour  at  all,    arc    all 
equally  maintained  by  the  annual  produce  of  the 
land  and  labour  of  the  country.     This  produce^ 
how  great  foever,  can  never  be  infinite,  but  muft 
have  certain  limits.     According,  therefore,  as  a 
fmaller  or    greater  proportion   of  it   is  in    a;ny 
one  year  employed  in  maintaining  unprodu&ive 
hands,  the  more  in  the  one  cafe  and  the  lefs  in 
the  other  will  remain  for  the  produdive,  and  the 
next  year's    produce   will  be  greater  pr  fmaller 
accordingly;    the   whole  annual   produce,  if  we 
except  the  fpontaneous  produftions  of  the  earthy 
being  the  eifeft  of  produdive  labour. 
'    Though   the   whole   annual   produce   of  the 
land  and  labour  of  every  country,  is,  no  doubt^ 
ultimately  deftined  for  fupplying   the   confump- 
tion  of  its  inhabitants,   and  for  procuring  a  re- 
venue to  them;   yet  when  it  firft  comes  either 
from  the  ground,  or  from  the  hands  of  the  pro- 
duftive  labourers,  it  naturally  divides  itfelf  into 
two  parts.      One   of  them,   and.  frequently  the 
largeft,  is,  in  the  firft  place,  deftined  for  replacing^ 
a  capital,  or  for  renewing  the  provifions,  mate-* 
rials,  and  finilhed'  work,    which  had  been  with* 
drawn  from  a  capital, .  the  other  for  conftituting 
a  revenue  either  to  the  owner  of  this  capital,  as 
the  profit  of  his  ftock ;    or  to  fome  other  perfon, 
as  the  rent  of  his  land*     Thus,  of  the  produce  of 
land,  one  part  replaces  the  capital  of  the  farmer; 
the  other  pays  his  profit  and  the  rent  of  the  land- 
lord }  and  thus  conftitutes  a  revepue  both  to  the 
owner  of  this  capital,  as  the  profits  of  bis  ftock ; 

and 
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and  to  fome  other  perfon,  as  the  rem  of  hrtland. 
Of  the  produce  of  a  great  manufadiory,  in  the 
iame  manner,  one  part,  and  that  always  the  largeft, 
replaces  the  capital  of  the  undertaker  of  the 
work ;  the  other  pays  his  profit,  and  thus  confti« 
tutes  a  revenue  to  the  owner  of  this  capital. 

That  part  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land 
;uid  labour  of  any  country  which  replace^  a  capi< 
tal,  never  Is  immediately  employed  to  maintain 
any  but  produftive  hands.  It  pays  the  wages  of 
produdive  labour  only.  That  which  is  immedi- 
ately deftined  for  conftituting  a  revenue  either  as 
profit  or  as  rent,  may  maintain  indifferently  either 
produ6Uve  or  unprodudive  hands. 

Whatever  part  of  his  flock  a  man  employs  as 
a  capital,  he  always  expefts  it  to  be  replaced  to 
him  with  a  profit.  /  He  employs  it,  therefore,  in 
maintaining  produftive  hands  only ;  and  after 
having  ferved  in  the  funftipn  of  a  capital  to  him, 
it  confti tutes  a  revenue  to  them.  Whenever  he 
employs  any  part  of  it  in  maintaining  unproduc- 
tive hands  of  any  kind,  that  part  is^  from  that 
moment,  withdrawn  from .  his  capital,  and  plaq^d 
in  his  ftock  reCerved  for  immediate  confumption. 

Unproductive  .  labourers,  and  thbfe  who  do 
not  labour  at  all,  are  all  maintained  by  revenue ; 
cither,  firft,  by  that  part  of  the  annual  produce 
which  i3  originally  deftined  for  conftituting*  a  re- 
venue  to  fome  particular  perfons,  either  as  the 
rent  of  land  or  as  the  profits  of  ftock ;  or,  fe- 
condly,  by  that  part  which,  though  originally 
deftined  for  replacing  a  capital  and  for  maintain- 
Wg  productive  labourers  only,  yet  when  it  comet 
9  3  into 
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BOOK   ifato  tHdr  hands,  whatever  payt  of  it  is  overhand 
^^^0*^j;t^j  above  tbpjr  neceffary  fiibfiftence,  may. be  employ- 
ed, in'nuiintaining  indifferently  either  produdliye 
ior    unprodufUve   hands.     Thus,    not  only  the 
-great  landlord  or  the  rich   merchant,   but  even 
the  coiAmon  workman,  if  his  ^nr^es  are  confider- 
able,  may  maintain  a  menial  fervant ;  or  he  may 
-fqmetimes  go  to  a  play  or  a  puppet-^fiiow,  and  Xb 
cbntfibute  his  fhare  towards  maineaii^ing  one  let 
of  unproductive  labourers  j  or  he  may  pay  feme 
taxes>  and    thus    help  to   maintain  another  fet, 
•jnore  honourable  and  ufeful,  indeed,  but  equally 
Unprodudive.     No  part  of  the  annual  produce, 
however,  which  had  been  originally  deftined  to 
replace  a  capital,  is  ever  direded  towards  main- 
-  taining  nnproduftive  hands,  till  after  it  has  put 
into  motion  its  Cull   complement  of  produdtive 
labour,  or  all  that  it  could  put  into  motion  in  the 
way  in  which  it  was  employed.     The  workman 
muft  have  earned  his  wages  by  Work  done,  before 
he  can  employ  any  part  of  them  in  this  manner. 
That  part  too  is  generally  but  a  fmall  one.     It 
h  his  fpare  revenue  bnly,  of  Which  produftive 
labourers  have  feldom  a  great  deal.    They  gene- 
rally have  fome,  however ;  and  in   the  payment 
of  taxes  the  greatn^fs  of  their  number  may  com* 
penfatc,  in  fome  meafure,  the  fmalliiefs  of  their 
contribution.     The  rent  of  land  and  the  profit* 
of  flock  are   every  where,  therefore,  the  princi- 
pal fou'ces  from  which  unproduftive   hands  de- 
rive their  fubfiftence.     Thefe  are  the  two  forts  of 
revenue  of  which  the  owners  have  generally  mofl 
to.fpare*     They  might  both  maintain  indiffer- 
ently 
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mlj  cither  prbduftiye  or  unprQduftive  hands. 
TCeyfeem,  however,  to  have  fome  predileaibn 
for  the  latter.  The  expence  of  a  great  lord  feeds 
generally  more  idle  than  induftrious  people.  The 
rich  merchant,  though  with  his  capital  he  main- 
tains induftrious  people  only,  yet  by  his  expence,  ^ 
that  is,  by  the  employment  of  his  revenue,  he 
feeds  commonly  the  very  fame  fort  as  the  great 
lord. 

The  proportion,  therefore,  between  the  pro- 
duftive  and  unproduftive  haixds,  depends  '  very 
much  in  every  country  upon  the  proportion  be- 
tween that 'part  of  the  annual  produce,  which,  as 
foon  as  it  comes  either  from  the  ground  or  from 
the  hands  of  the  produSive  labourers,  is  deftined 
for  replacing  a  capital,  and  that  which  is  deftined 
for  conftituting  a  revenue  either  as  rent  or  as 
profit.  This  proportion  is  very  different  in  rich 
from  what  it  is  in  poor  countries.  '   . 

Thus,  at  prefent,  in  the  opulent  countries  of 
Europe,  a  very  large,  .frequently  the  largeft  por- 
tion of  the  produce  of  the  land,  is  deftined  for 
replacing  the  capital  of  the  rich  and  independent 
farmer ;  the  other  for  paying  hiis  profits,  and  the 
rent  of  the  landlord/    But  anciently,  during  t^e 
preyaleri<;y  of  the  feudal' government,  a  very  fmall 
portion  of  the  produce  was  fufficient  to  replace 
the  capital  employed  in  cultivation.     It  confifted 
commonly  in  a  few  wretched  cattle,  maintaine4 
altogether  by  the  fpontaneous  produpe  of  uncul- 
tivated   land,   and    which  might,   therefore,    be 
coniidered  as  a  part  of  that  fpontaneous  produce, 
It  generally  too  belongijd  to  the  landlord,  and 
B4  wa? 
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B  o  o  K    was  by  him  advanced  to  the    occupiers   of  the 
land.     All  the.  reft  of  the  produce  properly  ber 
Jonged  to  him  too,  either  as  rent  fof  his  land,  or 
{IS  profit .  upon  this  paltry  capital.     The  occu- 
,    piers  of  land    were   generally  bondmen,    whofe 
*^perfons    5ind   effeds  were  equally  his  property. 
Thofe  who  were  npt  bondmen  were  tenants  at 
Win>  ?nd  though  the  rent  which  they  paid  was^ 
often  nominally  little  more  than  a  quit-rent,  it 
really  amounted  to   the  whole  produce  of  the 
land,     Their  lord  coqld  ?it  all   times   command 
their  latjour  in  peace,  and  their  fervice  in  war. 
Though  they  Hved  at  a  djftance  from  his  houfe, 
they  were  equally  dependant   upon  him  pis   his 
retainers  who  lived  in  it.     But  the  whole  prq- 
duc^  of  the. land  undoubtedly  belongs  to  him, 
who  ean  difpofe  of  the  labour  ar^d  fervice  of  all 
thofe  whom  it  maintains.     Jn  the  prefent  f^ate  of 
Europe,  the  ihare  of  the  landlord  feldom  exceed^ 
a  third,  fometimes  not  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole 
.prqduce  of  the  land.     The  rent   of  land,  how- 
.ever,  in  all  the  improved  parts  of  the  country, 
has  been  tripled  and  quadrupled  fince  thofe  an- 
<:ient  times ;  and  this  third  pr  fourth  part  of  the 
annual  produce  is,  it  feems,  three  or  four  time^ 
'  greater  than  the  whole  had  been  before.     In  the 
progrefs  of  improvement,    rent,    though  it  in- 
creafcs  in  proportion  to  the  extent,  diminilhes '  ii\ 
proportion  to  the  produce  of  the  land. 

In  the  opulent  countries  of  Eui-ope,  great  ca« 

pitals  are  at  prefent  employed  m,  trade  and  ma* 

'nufaftures.     In  the  ancient  ftate,  the  little  trade 

that  was  ftirring,  and  the  few  homely  and  coarfc 

manufaftures 
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panufaftures  that  were  carried  on;,  required  but  CHAP. 
very  fmali  capitals^.  Thefe,  however,  muft  have 
yielded  very  large  profits,  The  rate  of  intereft 
vm  no  where  lefs  than  ten  per  cent,  and  their 
profits  mufl  ^  have  been  fufficient  to  afford  this 
great  intereft.  At  prefenj  the  rate  of  intercfl,, 
in  the  improved  parts  of  Europe,  is  no- where 
higher  than  fix  per  cent,  and  in  fome  pf  the  mofl 
improved  it  is  fo  low  as  four,  three,  and  two  per 
cenf.  Though  that  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  in«i. 
habitants  which  is  derived  from  the  profits  of 
ftock  is  always  much  greater  in  rich  than  in  poor 
countries,  it  is  becaufe  the  ftock  is  much  greater ; 
in  proportion  to  the  ftock  the  profits  are  generally 
piuch  Jefs, 

That  part  of  the  annual  produce,  therefore, 
which,  as  fpon  as  it  comes  either  from  the  ground, 
or  from  the  hands  of  the  produdive  labourers, 
is  deftined  for  replacing  a  capital,  is  not  only 
much  greater  in  rich  than  in  poor  countries,  but 
bears  a  much  greater  proportion  to  that  which  i$ 
immediately  deftined  for  conftituting  a  revenue 
qther  as  rent  or  as  profit.  The  funds  deftined  for 
the  msuntenance  of  produdlive  labour,  are  not  only 
much  greater  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter,  but 
bear  a  much  greater  proportion  to  thofe  which, 
though  they  may  be  employed  to  maintain  either 
produdive  or  unproduftive  hands,  have  generally 
51  prediledion  for  the  latter. 

The  proportion  between  thofe  different  funds 
neceffarily  determines  in  every  country  the  ge- 
neral charafter  of  the  inhabitants  as  fo  induftry 
Pf  idlenefs.    We  are  ^more  induftrious  than  oilr 

forefathers ; 


u. 
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BOOK  forefathers;    becaufe   in"  the  prefent  times  t\^ 
funds  deftined  for  the  maintenance  ofinduftry, 
are  much  greater  in  proportion  to  thqfe  which 
are  likely  to  be  employed  in  the  maintenance  of 
idlenefs,   thjin  they  were  two  or  three  ce^turies 
ago.     Our  anceftors  \vere  idle  fpr  want  of  .a.fufS- 
ci^nt  encouragement  to  induftry.      It  is  better^ 
fays  the  .proverb,   to  play  for  nothing,    than  to 
work  for  nothing.    In  mercantile  and  manufac- 
turing towns,  where  the  inferior  ranks  of  people 
are  chiefly  maintained  by  the  employment  of  ca- 
pital, they  are  in  general  induftrious,  fober,  and 
thriving ;   as  in  many  Englifli,  and  in  mod  Dutch 
towns.     In  thofe  towns  which   are  principally 
jfupported  by  the  conftant  or  occafional  refidence 
^i)f  a  cojurt,  and  in  which  the'  inferior  ranks  of 
people  aire  chiefly  maintained  by  the  fpreading  of 
revenue,  they  are  in  general  idle,   diflTolute,  aiid 
^poor ;    ;as  at  Rome,  Ver/ailles,   Compeigne,  and 
.Fontainbjeau.    If  you  except  Rouen  aad  Bour- 
deaux,   there  is  little  trade  or  indufl:ry  in  any  of 
the  parliament  towns  of  France,   and  the  ioferior 
ranks  of  people,  being  chiefly  maintained  by  the 
.  cx^pence  of  the  members  pf  the  courts  of  juftice, 
and  of  thofe  who  come  to  plead  before  them,  arc 
in  general  idle  and  poor.     The  great  trade  of 
.Rouen, and  Bourdeaux  fcems  to  be  altogether  the 
cfFedt   of  their    fituation.     Rouen  is  neceflarily 
the  entrepot  of  almofl  all  the  goods  which  are 
brought  either  from  foreign  countries,  or  from 
the  maritime  provinces  of  France,    for  the  con- 
fumption  of  the  great  city  of  Paris;.     Bourdeaux 
is  in  the  fame  manner  the  entrepot  of  the  wines 
8  which 
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vhkh  grow  upon  the  banks  of  the  Garonne,  and  C  HA  p. 
of  the  rivers  which  run  into  it,  one  of  the  richeft 
wine  countries  in  the  world,  and  which  fecms  to 
produce  the  wjne  fitteft  for  exportation,  or  bed 
fuiced  to  the  tafte  of  foreign  nations.  Such, ad- 
vantageous fituations  ncoeffarily  attra£t  a  great 
capital  by  the  gr^at  employment  which  they  afford 
it;,  aod  the  employment  of  this  capital  is  the 
caufe  of  the  induftry  of  thofe  two  cities.  In  the 
other  parliament  towns  of  France,  very  little 
more  capital  feems  to  be  employed  than  what  is 
neccffary  for  fupplying  f their  own  confumptionj 
that  is,  little  fmore  than  the  fmalleft  capital 
which  can  be  employed  in  them.  The  fame 
thing  may  be  faid  of  Paris,  Madrid,  and  Vienna. 
Of  thofe  three  cities,  Paris  is  by  far  the  mpft  in- 
duftrious :  but  Paris  itfelf  is  the  prindpal  mar- 
ket of  ^11  the  manufaftures  ^ftabliflied  at  Paris, 
and  its  own  confumption  is  the  principal  objefk 
of  all  the  trade  which  it  carries  on.  London, 
Lifbon,  and  Copenhagen,  are,  perhaps,  the  only 
three  cities  in  Europe, .  which  are  both  the  con- 
ftant  refidence  of  a  court,  and  can  at  the  fame 
time  be  confidered  as  trading  cities,  or  as  cities 
which  trade  not  only  for  their  own  confumption, 
but .  for  that  of  other  cities  and  countries.  The 
fituation  of  all  the  three  is  extremely  advantage- 
ous, and  naturally  fits  them  to  be  the  entrepots 
of  a  great  part .  of  the  goods  deftined  for  the 
tronfumption  of  diftant  places.  In  a  city  where 
a  great  revenue  is  fpent,  to  employ  with  ad- 
vantage a  capital  for  any  other  purpofe  than 
for  fupplying  the  confumption  of  that  dty,  is 

prob^ly 
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p  o  o  K  probably  more  difficult  than  in  one  in  which  the 
inferior  ranks  of  people  have  no  other  mainte- 
nance  but  what  they  derive  from  the  employment 
of  fuch  a  capital.  The  idlenefs  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  people  who  are  maintained  by  the  ex- 
pence  of  revenue,  corrupts,  it  is'  probable,  the 
induftry  of  thofe  who  ought  to  be  maintained  by 
the  employment  of  capital',  and  renders  it  Icfs 
advantageous  to  employ  a  capital  there  than  ia 
other  places.  There  was  little  trade  or  induftry  in 
Edinburgh  before  the  Union,  When  the  Scotch 
parliament  was  no  longer  to  be  affembled  in  it, 
when  it  ccafed  to  be  the  neceffary  rcfidcnce  of 
the  principal  nobility  and  gentry  of  Scotland,  it 
becj^me  a  city  of  fome  trade  and  induftry.  It 
ftill  continues,  however,  to  be  the  refidence  of 
the  principal  courts  of  juftiqe  iji  Scotland,  of  the 
boards  of  cuftoms  and  excife,  &c.  A  confider-^ 
able  revenue,  therefore,  ftill  continues  to  be  fpent 
in  it.  In  trade  and  induftry  it  is  much  inferior 
to  Glafgow,  of  which  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
maintained  by  the  employment  of  capital.  The 
inhabitants  of  a  large' village,  it  has  fometime? 
been  obferved,  after  having  made  confidcrable 
progrefs  in  manufaSures,  have  become  idle  and 
poor,  in  confequence  of  a  great  lord's  hav- 
ing taken  up  his  refidence  in  their  fieighbour^ 
hood. 

The  proportion  between  capital  and  revenue, 
therefore,  feems  every-where  to  regulate  the  pro- 
portion between  induftry  and  idlenefs.  Wher^.^ 
ever  capital  predominates,  induftry  prevails; 
wherever  revenuei   idlen^fsi,     Every  increafe  or 

diminutiaa 
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diminution  of  capital,  therefore,  naturally  tends  c  ha  r. 
to  increafe  or  diminifti  the  real  quantity  of  in- 
duftry,  the  number  of  produdive  hands,  and 
confequently  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  an- 
nual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  coun- 
try, the  real  wealth  and  revenue  of  all  its  inha- 
bitants. 

Capitals  are  increafed  by  parfimony,  and  di- 
ininiflied  by  prodigality  and  mifconduft. 

Whatever  a  perfon  faves  from  his  revenue  he 
adds  to  his  capital,  and  either  employs  it  himfelf 
in  maintaining  an  additional  number  of  produc- 
tive hands,  or  enables  feme  other  perfon  to 
do  fo,  by  lending  it  to  him  for  an  intereft,'  that 
is^  for  a  fliare  of  the  profits.  As  the  capital  of 
an  individual  can  be  increafed  only  by  what  he 
faves  from  his  annual  revenue  or  hi$  annual 
gains,  fothe  capital  of  a  fociety,  vi^hich  is  the 
fame  with  that  of  all  the  individuals  who  com- 
pofe  it,  can  be  increafed  only  in  the  fame  man- 
ner. 

Parsimony,  and  not  induftry,  is  the  imme- 
diate caufe  of  the  increafe  of  capital.  Induftry, 
indeed,  provides  the  fubje£b  which  parfimony  ac- 
cumulates. But  whatever  induflry  might  acquire, 
if  parfimony  did  not  fave  and  flore  up,  the  capital 
would  never  be  the  greater. 

Parsimony,  by  increafing  the  fund  which  is 
deftined  for  the  maintenance  of  produftive  hands, 
tends  to  increafe  the  number  of  thofe  hands  whofe 
labour  adds  to  the  value  of  the  fubje£t  upon 
which  it  is  beflowed.  It  tends  therefore  to  in- 
creafe the  exchangeable  value  of  the  annual  pro- 
duce 
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duce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country,  ft 
piits-  into  motion  an  additional  quantity  of  in- 
duftry,  which  gives  an  additional  value  to  the 
annual  produce. 

What  is  annually  faved  is  as  regularly  con- 
fumed  as  what  is  annually  fpent,  and  nearly  in 
the  fame  time  too  j  but  it  is  confumed  by  a  dif- 
ferent fet  of  people.  That  portion  of  his  revenue 
which  a  rich  man  annually  fpends,  is  in  moft 
cafes  confumed  by  idle  guefts,  and  menial  fer- 
vants,  who  leave  nothftig  behind  them  in  return 
for,  their  confumption.  That  portion  which  he 
annually  faves,  as  for  the  fake  of  the  profit  k  is 
immediately  employed  as  a  capital,  is  confumed 
in  the  fame  manner,  and  nearly  in  the  fame  time 
too,  but  by  a  different  fet  of  people,  by  labour- 
ers, manufafturers,  and  artificers,  who  re^pro- 
duce  with  a  profit  the  value  of  their  annu^  con* 
fumption.  His  revenue,  we  fliall  fuppofe,  is 
paid  him  in  money.  Had  he  fpent  the  whole, 
the  food,  clothing,  and  lodging,  which  the  whole 
could  have  purchafed,  would  have  been  diftri- 
buted  among  the  former  fet  of  people.  By  far- 
ing a  part  6f  it,  as  that  part  is  for  the  fake  of  the 
profit  immediately  einploy'ed  as  a  capital  either  by 
himfelf  or  by  fome  other  perfon,  the  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  lodging,  which  may  be  purchafed  with 
it  are  neceffarily  referved  for  the  latter.  The 
confumption  is  the  fame,  but  the  confumcrs  are 
different. 

By  what  a  frugal  man  annually  faves,.  he  not 
only  affords  maintenance  to  an  additional  num- 
ber of  produQ:ive  hands,  for  that  or  the  enfuing 

year, 
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year,   bat",  like    the  fburtder  of  a  public  work-  ^^^^^^ 

hotife,  he  eftablilhes  as  it  were  a  perpetual  fund 

for  the  maintenance  of  an  equal  number  in  all 

timis  tof^  come.     The  perpetual  allotment  and 

deftination  of  this  fund,    indeed,    is  not  always 

guirded  by  any  pofitive  law,  by  any  truft-right 

or   deed    of  mortmain.     It    is  always   guarded, 

however,  by  a  very  powerfuV  principle,^  the  plaiji 

and  evident  intereft-  of  every  individual  to  whoni 

any  Ihare  of  it  Ihall  ever  belong.     No  part  of  it 

can  ever  afterwards  be  employed  to  maintain  any 

But  produftive  hatids,  without  an  evident  lofs  to 

the  perfon  who  thus  perverts  it  from  its  proper 

deftination. 

The  prodigal  perverts  it  in  this  manner.  By 
liot  confining  his  expence  within  his  income,  h^ 
encroaches  upon  his  capital.  Like  him  who 
perverts  tly;  revenues  of  feme  pious  foundation 
toprophane  purpofes,  he  pays  the  wages  of  idle* 
nefs  with  thbfe  funds  which  the  frugality  of  his 
forefathers  had,  as  it  were,  confecrated  to  tli^ 
maintenance  of  induftry.  By  diminilhinjg  th^i 
flinds  deftined  for  th)d  employment,  of  produiftiv^ 
labour  he  neceflarily  dibiiniffies,  fo  far  as  it  de- 
pends upon  hitn,  the  quantity  of  that  labour 
wliicli  adds  i  value  to  the  fubjeft  upon  which  it 
is  bedewed,  ahd,  confequently,  the  value  of  the 
annual  produce  of  the  laird  and  labour  of  the 
whole  country,  the  real  wealth  and  revenue  of 
its  inhabitants,  ff  the  prodigality  of  fome  were 
not  compeiifated  by  the  frugality  of  others,  the 
eondu£t  of  every  prodigal,  by  feeding  the  idle 
mh  the  bread  of  the  mduftrious,  tends  not  onl';^ 

to 
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piits  into    motion  an    additional  qua 
duftry,   which  gives  an  additional  \ 
annual  produce. 

What  is  annually  faved  is   as 
fumed  as  what  is  annually  fpejit, 
the  fame  time  too  j  but  it  is  cor 
fcrent  fet  of  people.     That  portic 
which  a  rich  man   annually  fp 
cafes  confumed   by  idle  guefls 
vants,  who  leave  nothftig  beh 
for,  their  confumption.    Tha 
annually  faves,  as  for  the  fal 
immediately  employed  as  a 
in  the  fame  manner,  and  i 
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crs,  manufafturers,    and 
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paid  him  in  money, 
the  food,  clothing,  a^ 
could  have  purchaf. 
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;^nd  didributed  to  CHAP. 
ity  of  money, 
cloyed   in 
'•le  of 
..ithin 
nediate 
country 
purchafcd 
1  heir  value, 
le  of  that  pro- 
it  the  quantity 
ved  in  circulating 
ch   by  this  annual 
annually  thrown   out 
:il  not  be  allowed  to 
whoever  poffeffes  it,  re- 
j  employed.     But  hiving 
jme,  it  ^ill,  in  fpite  of  all 
lis,  be  fent  abroad,  and  em- 
..mg   confumable   goods   which 
ufe  at  home.     Its  annual  export- 
as  manner  continue  for  fome  time 
ning  to   the  annual  confumptionof 
V  beyond  the  value  of  its  own  annual 
What  in  the  days  of  its  profperity  had 
ved  from  that  annual  produce,  and  em- 
-1    in  purchafing  gold  and  filver,  will  con- 
ute,  for  fome  little  time,  to  fupport  its  con- 
caption  in  adverfity.     The  exportation  of  gold 
and  filver  is,-  in  this   cafe,  not  the  caufe,  but  the 
effcft     of   its.   declerifion,     and   niay    even,   for* 
fome  little  time,  alleviate  the  mifery  of  that  de-. 
clenfion. 

VOL.  II.  C  "^THfi 
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B  o  o  K  to  beggar  himfelf^  but  to  impoverifh  his  cotlfl* 
try./ 

Though  the  expence  of  the  prodigal  fhould 
be  altogether  in  home-made,  and  no  part  of  it  in 
foreign  coramoditieSi .  Jti  effeck  upon  the  ptcr- 
dudive  funds  of  the  fociety  would  ftill  be  the 
fame.  Every  year  there  would  ftill  be  a  certain 
quantity  of  food  and  clothingi  which  ought  to 
have  maintained  produdive,  employed  in  main* 
taining  unproduftive  hands*  Every  year,  there- 
fore, there  would  ftill  be  fome  diminution  in 
what  would  otherwife  have  been  the  value  of  the 
annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  th^ 
country.    * 

This  expence,  ;t  may  be  faid  indeed,  not  be* 
ing  in  foreign  goods,  and  not  occafioning  any 
exportation  of  gold  and  filver,  the  fame  quantity 
of  money  would  remain  in  the  country  as  before* 
But  if  the  quantity  of  food  and  clothing,  which 
were  thus  confumed  by  unprodudive,  had  been 
diftributed  among  produftive  hands,  they  would* 
have  re-produced,  together  with  a  profit,  the  full 
value  of  their  confumption.  The  fame  quantity 
of  money  would  in  this  cafe  equally  have  re* 
mained  in  the  country,  and  there  would  befidcs 
have  been  a  reproduftion  of  an  equal  value  of 
confumable  goods.  There  would  have  been  two 
values  inftead  of  one. 

The  fame  quantity  of  money,  befides,  cannot 
long  remain  in  any  country  in  which  the  value 
of  the  annual  produce  diminiflies.  The  fole  ufe 
of  money  is  to  circulate  confumable  goods.  By 
means  of  it,  provifions,    materials^  and  finifhed 

work. 
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work,  are  bought  and  fold,  and  diftributed  tp  C  H  A  P. 
their  proper  confumers.     The  quantity  of  money, 
therefore,  which   can  be   annually   employed  in 
any  country,  muft  be  determined  by  the  value  of 
the  confumable  goods  annually  circulated  within 
it.    Thefe  muft  confift  either  in  the  immediate 
produce  of  the  land   and  labour  of  the  country 
itfelf,  or  in  fomething  which  had  been  purchafed 
with  fome  part  of  that  produce.     Their  value, 
therefore,  muft  ditninifli  as  the  value  of  that  pro- 
duce diminifhcs,  and  along  with  it  the  quantity 
of  money  which  can  be  employed  in  circulating 
them.      But    the  money  which   by  this  annual 
diminution  of  produce  is  annually  thrown  out 
of  domeftic  circulation,  will  not   be  allowed  to 
He  idle.  *  The  intereft  of  whoever  poffeffes  it,  re- 
quires that  it  fhould  be  employed.     But  hiving 
no  employment  at  home,  it  ^ill,  in  fpite  of  all 
laws  and  prohibitions,  be  fent  abroad,  and  em*  ' 
ployed  in   purchafing  confumable   goods  which 
may  be  of  fome  ufe  at  home.     Its  annual  export- 
ation will  in  this  manner  continue  for  fome  time 
to  i^dd  fomething  to  the  annual  confumptionof 
the  country  beyond  the  value  of  its  own  annual 
produce.     What  in  the  days  of  its  profperity  had^ 
been  faved  from  that  annual  produce,  and  em- 
ployed in  purchafing  gold  and  filver,  will  con- 
tribute, for  fome*  little  time,  to  fupport  its  con- 
famption  in  adverfity.    The  exportation  of  gold 
and  filver  is,-  in  this   cafe,  not  the  caufe,  but  the 
tWeSt    of   its.   declenfion,    and  rriay    even,   for^ 
fome  little  time,  alleviate  the  mifery  of  that  de-. 
clenfion. 
VOL.  II.  c  The 
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TftE  qujwadty  of  mooey,  op  the  coacrary^  mufl^ 

in  jBvery  country  naturally  increafe  as  the  value 

of  the  annual  produce  increafes.     The  value  of 

the  confumable  goods  annually  circulated  within 

the  fociety  being  greater,  will  require  a  greater 

quantity  of  money  to  circulate  them.    A  part  of 

the  incrcafed  produce,   therefore,  will  naturally 

be  employed  in  purchafing,  wherever  it  is  to  be 

had,  the  additional  quantity  of  gold  and   filver 

neceflary  for  circulating  the  ueft.     The  increafe 

of  thofe  metals  will  in  this  cafe  be  the  effed,  not 

the  caufe,  of  the  public  profperity.     Gold  and 

filyer  are  purchafed  every   where  in  the  fame. 

manner.    The  food,  clothing,  and    lodging,  the 

revenue  and  maintenance  of  all  thofe  whofe  la-. 

bour  or  (lock  is  employed  in  bringing  them  froia 

the  mine  to  the  market,  is^  the  price  paid  for 

them  in  Peru  as  well  as  in  England.    The  coun-, 

try,  which  has  this  price  to  pay,  will  never  be. 

long  without  the  quantity  of  thofe  metals  whjch.. 

It  has.  occafion  for  j   and  no  country  will .  eyeirv 

loi]^  retain  a  quantity  which  it  ha;^  no  occafipa.- 

for.  ;  / 

Whatever,  therefore,  we  may  imagixie  tbfe 

real  wealth  and  revenue  of  a  country  to  congfL 

in,  whether  in  the  value  .u?f  the  annijtfilvproduce, 

of  its  land  and  labour,  as  plaii^  reafon  feems;  to 

di&ale,  or  in  the  quantity  of  the  precious  metaU* 

which  circulate  within.it,  as  vulgar  prejudiotS; 

fuppofft,  in  eirfier  view  of  the  matter,  every  pro*. 

digal  appears  to  be  a  public  enemy>  anjd  every, 

frugal  maa  a  public  beaefa^or.        .  .        i 
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fei  effefts  of  mifconduft  are  often  the  famel  C  fa  A  p. 
is  thofe  of  prodigality.  Every  injudicious  and 
unfuceefsful  projed  in  agriculture,  mines,  fifh- 
eries,  trade,  or  manufaftures,  tends  in  the  fatne 
manner  to  dioiiniih  the  funds  deftined  for  the 
maintenance  of  produftive  labour.  In  every  fuch 
projeft,  though  the  capital  is  confumed  by  pro^ 
dudive  hands  only,  yet,  as  by  the  injudicious 
manner  in  which  they  are  employed,  they  do  not 
reproduce  the  fuU  value  of  their  eonfumptionj 
there  muil  always  be  fome  diminution  in  what 
would  otherwife  have  been  the  produdive  funds 
of  the  fociety* 

It  tSLii  feldoni  happen,  indeed,  that  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  a  great  nation  can  be  much  afFefted 
either  by  the  prodigality  or  mifconduft  of  indi- 
viduals; the  profufion  or  imprudence  of  fome 
being  always  ipore  than  compenfated  by  the  fru- 
gality and  good  conduft  of  others. 

With  regard  to  profufion,  the  principle  which 
.prompts  to  expence,  is  the  paffion  for  prefent  en* 
jajftaient;  whtcb^  though  fometimes  violent  and 
very  difficult  to  be  reftrained,  is  in  general  Only 
lAcmentary  and  occafional.  But  the  principlo 
which  prompts  to  fave,  is  the  defire  of  better-* 
in^  our  condition,  a  defire  which^  though  gene- 
rally calm  and  difpaffionate,  comes  with  U9 
fronr  the  womb,  and  never  leaves  ns  till  we  go 
into  the  grave*  In  the  whole  interval  which  fe^ 
parates  thofe  two  moments,  there  is  fcarce  |>er'> 
haps  a  itngle  inilance  in  which  any  man  is  fo  per^ 
ft&lj  and  completely  fatisfied  with  his  fituation^ 
lis  to  be  without  any  wUh  of  alteoration  or  im- 
c  a  '  provement 
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BOOK  provcment  of  any  kind.  An  augmentation  of 
fortune  is  the  means  by  which  the  greater  part 
of  men  propofe  and  wilh  to  better  their  condi- 
tion. It  is  the  m^ans  the  mofl:  vulgar  and  the 
mofl  obvious;  and  the  moft  likely  way  of  aug- 
menting their  fortune,  is  to  fave  and  accumulate 
fome  part  of  what  they  acquire,  cither  regularly 
and  annually,  or  upon  fome  extraordinary  occa* 
(ions.  Though  the  principle  of  expence,  there* 
fore,  prevails  in  almoil  all  men  upon  fome  occa^ 
iions,  and  in  fome  men  upon  almoft  all  occafions^ 
yet  in  the  greater  part  of  men,  taking  the  whole 
courfe  of  their  life  at  an  average,  the  principle  of 
frugality  feems  not  only  to  predominate,  but  to 
predominate  very  greatly. 

With  regard  to  mifcondu£k,  the  number  of 
prudent  and  fuccefsful  undertakings  is  every-where 
much  greater  than  that  of  injudicious  and  un&c* 
cefsful  ones.  After  all  our  complaints  of  the 
frequency^,  of  bankruptcies,  the  unhappy  men 
who  fall  into  this  misfortune  make  but  a  very 
i&nall  part  ol  the  whole  number  engaged  in  trade, 
and  all  other  forts  of  buiinefs ;  not  much  moce 
perhaps  than  one  in  a  thoufand.  Bankruptcy  ia 
perhaps  the  gr^teft  and  mofl  humiliating  cala«> 
mity  which  can  befal  an  innocent  man.  The 
greater  part  of  m^,  therefore,  sire  fufficlently 
careful  to  avoid  it.  Some,  indeed,  do  not  avoid 
it  I  as  fome  do  not  avoid  the  gallows. 

GkEAT    nations:  are    never  impoverii^d :  by 

private,    though  they  fometimes  are  by    public 

prodigality    and    mifcondud.      The   whole,  or 

almoft   the    whole   public  revenue;^  is  in  nxoft 

S  countries 
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countries  employed  in  maintaining  unprodu&ive  ^^f-^' 
hands.  Such  are  the  people  ^ho  compofe  a  nu- 
merous and  fplendid  court,  a  great  ecclefiaftical 
cftablifhment,  great  fleets  and  armies,  who  in 
time  of  peace  produce  nothing,  and  in  time  of 
war  acquire  nothing  which  can  compenfate  the 
expence'  of  maintaining  them,  even  while  the  war 
lafts.  Such  people,  as  they  themfelves  produce 
nothing,  are  all  maintained  by  the  produce  of 
other  men^s  labour.  When  multiplied,  there- 
'  fore,  to  an  unneceflary  number,  they  may  in  a 
particular  year  confume  fo  great  a  (hare  of  this 
produce,  as  not  to  leave  a  fuflicicncy  for  main- 
taining the  productive  labourers,  who  fliould  re- 
produce it  next  year.  The  next  year's  produce, 
therefore,  will  be  lefs  than  that  of  the  foregoing, 
and  if  the  fame  diforder  fhould  continue,  that  of 
the  third  year  wi(l  be  ftill  lefs  than  that  of  th^ 
fecond.  Thofe  unproduftive  hands,  who  Ihould 
be  maintained  by  a  part  only  of  the  fpare  re- 
venue of  the  pcfople,  may  confume  fo  great  a 
fliare  of  their  whole  revenue,  and  thereby  oblige 
fo  great  a  number  to  encroach  upon  their  capi- 
tals^  upon  the  funds  deftined  for  the  mainte* 
nance  of  productive  labour,  that  all  the  frugality 
and  good  conduCt  of  individuals  may  not  be  able 
to  compenfate  the  wafte  and  .degradadon  of  pro- 
dace  occafioned  by  this  violent  and  forced  eUf 
croachment. 

This   frugality   and  good  condufl:,  however, 
il  upon  mod:  occafions,  it   appears  from  expe- 
rience,   fufficient    to   compenfate,    not   onf;^  the 
private   prodigality   and    inifconduC);    of  indivi- 
c .  3  dualsy 
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^  %?  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  the  public  extravagance  of  govern* 
menr.  The  uniforofi,  conftani,  and  uninter^ 
rupted  effort  of  every  man  to  bettpr  his  condi^v 
tion,  the  principle  from  tvhioh  public  and  nar 
tional,  as  well  as  private  opulence  i^  originally 
derived,  is  frequently  powerful  enough  to  main, 
tain  the  natural  progrefi?  of  things  toward  im^ 
provement,  in  fpite  both  of  the  extravagance  of 
government,  and  of  the  greateft  erj-ois  of  adniini. 
ftration.  Like  the  unknown  principles  pf  ani- 
mal life,  }t  frequently  reftpres  health  and  vigour 
to  the  conftitution,  in  fpite  not  only  of  the 
difeiafe,  but  of  the  abfijrd  prefci'iptic^s  pf  thi^ 
doiEtor,  ■     \ 

The  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of 
any  nation  can  be  increafed  in  its  value  by  nq 
other  means,  but  by  increafmg  either,  the  num, 
ber  of  its  produftiye  labourer's,  or  the  prbduftive: 
powers  of  thofe  labourers  who  had  before  been* 
employed.  The  number  of  its  produ^ive  laV 
bourers,  it  is  evident,  can  never  be  much  in- 
creafed, but  in  confequence  of  an  increafe  of  ca? 
pital,  or  of  the  funds  deftined  for  maintaining 
them.  The  produftive  powers  of  the  fame  numr 
ber  of  labourers  cannot  be  increafed,  but  in  con^ 
fequence  either  of  fon^e  addition  and  improver 
ment  to  thofe  machines  and  inftruments  which  far 
cilitate  and  abridge  labour  ;  or  of  a  more  proper 
divifion  and  diftribution  of  employment.  In 
cither  cafe  an  additional  capital  is  almoft  always 
required-  It  is  by  means  of  an  additional  capital 
only/  that  the  undertaker  of  any  work  can  either 
provide  bis  workmen  with  better  machinery,  or 

?»ak§ 
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inake  a  more  proper  diftribution  of  employment  CHAP. 
among  them*  When  the  work  to  be  done  coa-  ^^^^^^ 
fifts  of  a  number  of  parts,  to  keep  every  .man 
conftantly  employed  in  one  way,  requires  a  much 
greater  capital  than  where  every  man  is  occafion<< 
ally  employed  in  every  different  part  of  the  work« 
When  we  compare,  therefore,  the  ftate  of  ana?- 
tion  at  two  different  periods,  and  find^  that  the 
annual  produce  of  its  land  and  labour  is  evidently 
greater  at  tlie  latter  than  at  the  former,  that  its 
lands  arc  better  cultivated,  its  manufaftures  more 
numerous  and  more  flourifhing,  and  its  trade 
more  extenlive,  we  may  be  affured  that  its  capi- 
tal muft  have  increafed  during  the  interval  be- 
tween thofe  two  periods,  and  that  more  muft 
have  been  added  to  it  by  the  good  conduct  of 
fbme,  than  had  been  taken  from  it  either  by  the 
private  mifconduQ:  of  others,  or  by  the  public 
extravagance  of  government.  But  we  fhall  find 
this  to  have  been  the  cafe  of  almoft  all  nations^ 
Jn  all  tolerably  quiet  and  peaceable  times,  even 
of  thofe  who  h^ve  not  enjoyed  the  moft  prudent- 
and  parfimonious  governmenits.  To  form  a  right 
jjidgment  of  it,  indeed,  we  muft  compare  the 
ftate  of  the  country  ^t  periods  fomewhat  diftant 
from  one  another.  The  progrcfs  is  frequently 
fp  gradual,  that  at  near  periods,  the  improve- 
n^ent  is  not  only  not  fenfible,  but  from  the  de- 
clenfip^L^either  of  certai a  branches, of  induftry,  or 
qf  certain  djflrias  of  the  country,  things  which 
fpjnetijnes  happen  though  the  country  in  general 
t»  in  .grejit  profperity,  there  frequently  arifes  aj 
c  4 ,  fufpicion,  ^ 
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^  ^iL  ^  fufpJcion,   that    the  riches  and  induftry  of  the 
whole  are  decaying. 

The  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of 
England,  for  example,  is  certainly  much  greater 
than  it  was,  a  little  more  than  a  century  ago  at 
the  reftoration  of  Charles  11.  Though,  at  pre-r 
fent,  few  people,  I  believe,  doubt  of  this,  yet 
during  this  period,  five  years  hav6  feldom  pafle4 
away  in  which  fome  book  or  pamphlet  has  not 
been  publifhed,  written  too  with  fuch  abilities 
as  to  gain  fome  authority  with  the  public,  and 
pretending  to  demonftrate  that  the  wealth  of  the 
nation  was  faft  declining,  that  the  country  was 
depopulated,  agriculture  negleSed,  manufaSures 
decaying,  and  trade  undone.  Nor  have  thefe 
publication/  been  all  party  pamphlets,  the 
wretched  oflFspring  of  falfehood  and  venality* 
Many  of  them  have  been  written  by  very  candid 
and  very  intelligent  people  ;  who  wrote  nothing 
but  what  they  believed,  and  for  no  other  reafoa 
but  becaufe  they  believed  it* 

The  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of 
England  again,  was  certainly  much  greater  at  the 
reftoration  than  we  can  fuppofe  it  to  have  been 
about  an  hundred  years  before,  at  the  acceiEon  of 
Elizabeth.  At  this  period  too,  we  have  all  rea- 
fon  to  believe,  the  country  was  much  more  ad- 
vanced in  improvement,  than  it  had  been  about  a 
century  before,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  diiTen- 
fions  between  the  houfes  of  York  and  Lancaft^r. 
JEven  then  it  was,  probably,  in  a  better  condition 
than  it  had  been  at  the  Norman  conqueft,  and  at 
the  Norman  conqueftj  than  during  the  confufion 

of 
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of  thjB  Saxon  Heptarchy^  Even  at  this  early  pe- 
riod, it  was  certainly  a  more  improved  country 
than  at  the  invafion  of  Ji^lius  Caefar,  when  its  in^ 
habitants  were  nearly  in  the  fame  ilate  with  tho 
favages  in  North  America. 

IjH  each  of  thofe  periods,  however,  there  was 
not  only  much  private  and  public  profufionj 
many  expenfive  and  unneceflary  wars,  great  per- 
verfion  of  the  annual  produce  from  maintaining 
productive  to  maintain  unprodufHve  hands ;  but 
fometiraes,  in  the  confufion  of  ciyil  difcord,  fuch 
abfolute  wafte  and  deftru£tion  of  flock,  as  might 
be  fuppofed,  not  only  to  retard,  as  it  certainly 
didj  the  natural  accumulation  of  riches,  but  to 
have  left  the  country,  at  the  end  of  the  period^ 
poorer  than  at  the  beginning.  Thus,  in  the  hap- 
jjicft  and  moft  fortunate  period  of  them  all,  that 
which  has  pafied  fmce  the  reftoration,  how  many 
diforders  and  misfortunes  have  occurred,  which^ 
could  they,  have  been  forefeen,  not  only  the  im« 
poverifhment,  but  the  total  ruin  of  the  country 
would  have  been  expected  from  them  ?  The  fire 
and  the  plague  of  London,  the  two  Dutch  wars^ 
the  diforders  of  the  revolution,  the  war  in  Ireland, 
the  four  expenfive  French  wars  of  1688,  1702, 
1742,  and  1756,  together  with  the  two  rebel- 
lions of  1715,  and  1745.  In  the  courfe  of  the 
four  French  wars,  the  nation  has  contraded  more 
than  a  hundred  and  forty-five  millions  of  debt, 
over  and  above  all  the  other  e^ctraordinary  an- 
nual expence  which  they  occaHoned,  fo  that  the 
whole  cannot  be  computed  at  lefs  than  two  hun-^ 
4red^  millions*    So  great  a  fhare  of  the  annual 

produce 
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BOOK  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country, 
_^^  has,  fince  the  revolution,  been  employed  upon 
different  occafions,  in  maintaining  an  extraordi- 
nary number  of  unproductive  hands.  But  had 
not  thofc  wars  given  this  particular  dirediion  td 
fo  large  a  capital,  the  greater  part  of  it  would 
naturally  have  been  employed  in  maintaining 
produftive  hands^,  whofe  labour  would  have  re* 
placed,  with  a  profit,  the  whole  value  of  their 
confumption.  The  value  of  the  annual  produce 
pf  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country,  would  hj^ve 
been  conflderably  increafcd  by  it  every  year,  and 
every  year's  increafe  would  have  augmented  ftill 
more  that  of  the  following  year.  More  houfes 
would  have  been  built,  more  lands  would  have 
be^n  improved,  and  thpfe  which  had  been  im* 
proved  before  would  h^^ve  been  better  cultivated, 
more  manufaSures  would  have  been  eftabliflied, 
and  thofe  which  had  been  eftablifhed  before  would 
have  beeij  more  extended  ;  and  to  what  height 
the  real  wealth  and  revenue  of  the  country  might, 
.  by  this  time,  have  been  raifed,  it  is  not  perhaps 
very  eafy  even  to  imagine. 

But  though  the  profufion  of  government  muft, 
undoubtedly,  have  retarded  the  natural  progrefs 
of  England  towards  wealth  and  improvement,  it 
has  not  been  able  to  flop  it.  The  annual  pro^ 
duce  of  its  land  and  labour  is,  undoubtedly, 
xnuch  greater  at  prefent  than  it  was  either  at  the 
reftoration  or -at  the  revolution.  The  capital, 
therefore,  annually  employed  in  cultivating  this 
knd,  and  in  maintaining  this  labour,  mud  like- 
yj\k  be  much  greate?.  I|i  the  midft  of  all  the 
.  ^^aaipRS 
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melons  of  goveroment,  this  capital  has  been  chap. 
/ilently  and  gradually  accumulated  by  the  private 
frugality  and  good  conduct  of  individuals,  by 
their  uniyerfal^  continual,  and  uninterrupted  efr 
fort  to  better  their  own  condition.  It  is  this 
effort,  proteded  by  law  and  allowed  by  liberty  to 
exert  ijtfelf  in  the  manner  that  is  moft  advan*^ 
lagepps,  whiph  has  maint;tined  the  prqgrefs  of 
England  towards  ppujence  and  improvement  in 
aimed  all  for^ier  times,  an4  which*  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  will  dofoin  all  future  time^.  England, 
however,  as  it  has  never  been  bleflfed  with  a  very 
parfimpnious  goyernpient,  jp  parfimony  has  at 
1^0  time  beisn  t^e  chara&eridic^l  virtue  of  its  in- 
habitants.  It  is  the  higheft  impertinence  and 
prefumption,  therefgre,  in  kings  and  minifters, 
0  pretend  to  watch  over  the  oeconomy  of  private 
people,  jin.d  to  reftrain  their  expencc,  either  by 
fumptu^ry  laws,  or  by  prphibidng  the  importa* 
{ion  pf  foreign  luxuries.  They  are  themfelves 
always,  and  without  any  exception,  the  greateft 
fpendthrifts  in  the  fociety*  Let  them  logk  well 
?fter  their  own  expence,  and  they  may  fafely  truft 
private  people  with  theirs.  If  their  own  extr^« 
Fagance  does  not  j-uin  the  ft^te,  that  of  their  fub- 
jefts  never  will. 

As  frugality  increafes,  and  prodigality  dimj- 
pifiies  the  public  capital,  fo  the  concluft  pf  thofe 
whofe  expence  juft  equals  their  revenue,  without 
either  accumulating^  or  encroaching,  neither  in- 
creafes nor  diminiflies  it.  Som^  modes  of  ex- 
pence,  hovvever,  feem  to  contribute  more  to  the . 
growth  of  public  opulence  than  otjiers, 

Th«. 
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BO^OK  Tk£  revenue  of  aji  individual  may  be  fpent, 
either  in  things  which  are  coiifumed  immediately, 
and  in  which  one  day's  expence  can  neither  alle- 
viate nor  fupport  that  of  another  j  or  it  may  be 
fpent  in  things  more  durable,  which  can  there- 
fore be  accumulated,  and  in  which  every  day's 
expence  may,  as  he  chufes,  either  alleviate  or 
fupport  and  heighten  the  efFed  of  that  of  the  fol- 
lowing day.  A  man  of  fortune,  for  example, 
may  either  fpend  his  revenue  in  a  profufe  and 
fumptuous  'table,  and  in  maintaining  a  great 
number  of  menial  fervants,  and  a  multitude  of 
dogs  and  horfes ;  or  contenting  himfelf  with  a 
frugal  table  a!nd  few  attendants,  he  may  lay  out 
the  greater  part  of  it  in  adorning  his  houfe  or  his 
country  villa,  in  ufeful  or  ornamental  buildings, 
in  ufeful  or  ornamental  furniture,  in  coHeQing 
books,  ftatucs,  piftures  ;  or  in  things  more  fri- 
volous, jewels,  baubles,  ingenious  trinkets  of 
different  kinds ;  or  what  is  moft  trifling  of  all, 
in  amaffing  a  great  wardrobe  of  fine  clothes,  like 
the  favourite  and  minifter  of  a  great  prince  who 
died  a  few  years  ago.  Were  two  men  of  equal 
fortune  to  fpen4  their  reveliue,  the  one  chiefly  in 
the  one  way,  the  other  iu  the  other,  the  magnifi-^ 
cence  of  the  perfon  whofe  expence  had  been 
chiefly  in  durable  commodities,  would  be  con« 
tinally  increafmg,  every  day's  expence  contri- 
buting fomething  to  fupport  and  heighten  the 
effed  of  that  of  the  following  day  j  that  of  the 
other,  on  the  contrary,  ^ould  be  no  greater  at 
the  end  of  the  period  than  at  the  begmmng. 
The  former  too  would^  at  the  end  of  the  period, 

be 
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be  the  richer  man  of  the  two*  He  would  have  CHAP* 
a  flock  of  goods  of  fome  kind  or  other,  which^ 
though  it  might  not  be  worth  all  chat  it  coft^ 
would  always  be  worth  fomething«  No  trace  or 
veftige  of  the  expence  of  the  latter  would  renuuft, 
and  the  effe^ls  of  ten  or  twenty  years  profulioa 
would  be  as  completely  annihilated  as  if  they  had 
never  exifted« 

As  the  one  mode  of  expence  is  more  favour* 
able  than  the  other  to  the  opulence  of  ^n  indivi- 
dual, fo  it  is  likewife  to  that  of  a  nation.  The 
houfes,  the  ^furniture,  the  clothing  of  the  rich, 
in  a  little  time,  become  ufeful  to  the  inferior  and 
middling  ranks  of  people.  They  arc  able  to* 
purchafe  them  when  their  fuperiors  grow  weary 
of  them,  and  the  general  accommodation  of  the 
whole  people  is  thus  gradually  improved,  whea 
this  mode  of  expence  becomes  univerfal  among 
men  of  fortune.  In  countries  which  have  long 
been  rich,  you  will  frequently  find  the  inferior 
ranks  of  people  in  poifeffion  both  of  houfes  and' 
furniture  perfe&ly  good  and  entire,  but  of  which 
neither  the  one  could  have  been  built,  nor  the 
other  have  bera  made  for  their  ufe.  What  wast 
formerly  a  feat  of  the  family  of  Seymour,  is  now 
an  inn  upon  the  Bath  road.  The  marriage-bed 
of  Jamei  the  Firft  of  Great  Britain,  which  his^ 
t^een  brought  with  her  from  Denmark,  as  a: 
prefent  fit  for  a  fovereign  to  make  to  a  fovereign^ 
was,  a  few  years- ago,  the  ornament  of  anale^ 
houfe  at  Dunfermline.  In  fome  ancient  cities, 
which  either  have  been  long  ftatiouary,  or  hav^ 
g0iie  fomewhat  to  decay,   you  will  fometimo; 

fcarce 
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I  WOULD  not,  however,  by  all  this  be  under- 
ftood  to  mean,  that  the  one  fpecies  of  expence 
always  betokens  a  more  liberal  or  generous  fpirit 
than  the  other. .  When  a  man  of  fortune  fpehds 
his  revenue  chiefly  in  hofpitality,  he^  ihares  the 
greater  part  of  it  with  his  friends  and  compa- 
nions }  but  when  he  employs  it  in  purchafing 
futh  durable  commodities,  he  often  fpends  the 
whole  upon  his  own  perfon,  and  gives  nothing  to 
any  body  without  an  equivalent.  The  latter 
fpecies  of  expence,  therefore,  efpecially  when  di- 
rcfted  towards  frivolous  objefts,  the  little  orna- 
ments of  drefs  and  furniture,  jewels,  trinkets^ 
gewgaws,  frequently  indicates,  not  only  a  trifling, 
but  a  bafe  arid  felfifii  difpofition.  All  that  I 
mean  is,  that  the  one  fort  of  expence,  as  it  always 
occafions  fome  accumulation  of  valuable  com- 
modities, as  it  is  more  favourable  to  private  fru- 
gality, and,  confcquently,  to  the  iiicreafe  of  the 
public  capital,  and  as  it  maintain^  produftive, 
rather  than  unprodu£live  hands,  conduces  more, 
than  the  other  to  the  growth  of  public  opulence. "  ^ 


CHAP^ 
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t)f  Stock  lent  at  tnter^i 
i  {rock  ^hich  is  lent  at  intereft  \%  always 


confiderfed  as  a  capital  by  the  lender.  He 
cxpefts  that  in  due  titnfe  it  is  to  be  reftbred  to 
him,  and  that  in  the  mean  time  thie  boirower  ia 
to  pay  hitn  a  ciertain  annual  rwt  fot*  the  ufe  pf  it. 
The  borrower  may  life  it  eithet  as  a  capital,  ot 
ias  a  ftock  referved  for  immediate  cbnfumption* 
If  he  iifes  it  as  a  capital,  he  employs  it  in  the 
maintenance  of  productive  labourers,  who  repro- 
duce the  value  with  a  profit;  He  can,  in  thij 
cafcj  both  feftore  the  capital  and  pay  the  intereft 
without  alienating  or  encroaching  upon  any 
nther  fource  of  revenue.  If  he  ufes  it  as  ^  ftock 
referved  for  immediate  corifumption,  he  adts  the 
^art  of  a  prodigal^  and  diflipates  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  idle^  what  was  deftined  for  the  fup- 
port  of  the  indtiftrious.  He  can,  in  this  cafei 
tieithef  teftore  the  capital  iior  pay  the  intereft^ 
iwthdut  either  alienating  or  encroaching  up6n 
fome  other  fource  of  revenue,  fuch  as  the  pro-^ 
perty  or  the  rfcnt  of  land. 

Thje  -ftock  which  is  lent  at  intefeft  is.  Ho  doubti 
bccafionaily  employfcd  in  bbth  thefe  trays,  but  in 
the  former  much. more  frequently  than  in  the 
latter,  i^he  mah  who  borrows  in  order  to  fpend 
Vill  foon  be  ruined,  and  he  who  lends  to  hiiii 
will  generally   have  occafion  to   repent  of  his 

Vot.  ii*  »  folly* 
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folly.  •  To  borrow  or  to  lend  for  fuch  a  purpofe^ 
therefore,  is  in  all  cafes,  where  grofs  ufury  is  out 
of  the  queftion,  contrary  to  the  intereft  of  both 
parties ;  and  though  it  no  doubt  happens  fome- 
times  that  people  do  both  the  one  and  the  other  ; 
yet,  from  the  regard  that  all  men  have  for  their 
own  intereft,  we  may  be  affured,  that  it  cannot 
happen  fo  very  frequently  as  we  are  fometimes 
apt  to  imagine.  Afk  any  rich  man  of  common 
prudence,  to  which  of  the  two  forts  of  people  he 
has  lent  the .  greater  part  of  his  ftock,  to  thofe 
who,  he  thinks,  will  employ  it  profitably,  or  to 
thofe  whp  will  fpendit  idly,  and  he  will  laugh  at 
you  for  propofmg  the  queftion.  Even  among  bor- 
rowers, therefore,  not  the  people  in  the  world  moft 
famous  for  frugality,  the  number  of  the  frugal 
and  induftrious  furpaflfes  confiderably  that  of  the 
prodigal  and  idle. 

The  only  people  to  whom  ftock  is  commonly 
lent,  without  their  being  expefted  to  make  any 
Very  profitable  ufe  of  it,  are  country  gejitlemen 
who  borrow  upon  mortgage.  Even  they  fcarce 
ever  borrow  merely  to  fpend.  What  they  bor- 
row, one  may  fay,  is  commonly  fpent  before  they 
borrow  it.  They  have  generally  confumed  fa 
great  a  quantity  of  goods,  advanced  to  them 
upon  credit  by  ihopkeepers  and  tradefmen,  that 
they  find  it  neceffary  to  borrow  at  intereft  in  order 
to  pay  the  debt.  The  capital  borrowed  replaces 
the  capitals  of  thofe  fhopkeepers  and  tradefmen, 
which  the  country  gentlemen  could  not  have  re- 
placed from  the  rents  of  their  eftates.  It  is  not 
properly  borrowed  in  order  to  be  fpent^  but  in 

order 
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order  to  replace  a  capital  ^hich  had  been  fpent 
beforci 

Almost  all  loans  at  interefl:  are  made  in  mo* 
ney,  either  of  paper,  or  of  gold  and  filver.     But 
what  the  borrower  really  wants,    and  what  the 
lender  readily  fupplies  him  with,  is  not  the  money, 
but  the  money's  worth,    or  the  goods  which  it 
can  purchafe.     If  he  wants  it  as  a  ftock  for  im- 
mediate   confumption,    it   is    thofe   goods    only 
which  he  can  place  in  that  ilock.     If  he  wants  it 
as  a  capital  for  employing  feduftry,    it  is  from 
thofe  goods  only  that  the  induftrious  can  be  fur- 
niihed   with   the   tools,    materials,    and   mainte- 
nance, neceffary  for  carrying  on  their  work.     By 
means  of  the  loan,  the  lender,  as  it  were,  alligns 
to  the  borrower  his  right  to  a  certain  portion  of 
the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the 
country,  to  be  employed  as  the  borrower  pleafes. 

The  quantity  of  ftock,  therefore,  or,  as  it  is 
commonly  exprefled,  of  money,  which  can  be  lent 
at  intereft  in  any  country,  is  not  regulated  by  the 
value  of  the  m9ney,  whether  paper  or  coin,  which 
ferves  as  the  inftrument  of  the  different  loans  made 
in  that  country,  but  by  the  value  of  that  part  of 
the  annual  produce,  which,  as  foon  as  it  comes 
either  from  the  ground,  or  from  the  hands  of  the 
produ£live  labourers,  is  deftined  not  only  for  re- 
placing a  capital,  but  fuch  a  capital  as  the  owner 
does  not  care  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  employing 
himfelf.  As  fuch  capitals  are  commonly  lent  out 
and  paid  back  in  money,  they  conftitute  what  is 
called  the  monied  intereft.  It  is  diftinfl:,  not 
only  from  the  landed,  but  from  the  trading  and 

D  a  manu< 
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tnanufadhirmg  interefts,  as  in  thefe  laft  the  owners 
themfelves  employ  their  own  capitals.  Even  ia 
the  raonied  intereft)  however,  the  money  is^  as  it 
were,  but  the  deed  of  alignment,  which  conveys 
from  on^  hand  to  another  thofe  capitals  which  the 
owners  do  not  care  to  employ  themfelves,  Tho£g 
capitals  may  be  greater  in  alraoft  any  proportion, 
than  the  amount  of  the  money  which  ferves  as  the 
inftrument  of  their  conveyance  ;  the  fame  pieces- 
cf  money  fucceffively  ferving  for  many  different 
loans,  as  well  as  foi^many  different  purchafes.  A^ 
for  example,  lends  to  W  a  thoufand  pounds,  with 
which  W  immediately  purchafes  of  B  a  thoufand 
pounds  worth  of  goods.  B  having  no  occafion 
for  the  money  himfelf,  lends  the  identical  pfeces 
to  X,  with  which  X  immediately  purchafes  of  G 
another  thou^nd  pounds  worth  of  goods.  C,  in 
the  fame  maniier,  and  for  the  fame  reafon,  lends 
tliem  to  Y,  who  again  purchafes  goods  with  them 
of  D^  in  this  manner  the  fame  pieces,  either  of 
Coin  or  of  paper,  may,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few 
days,  ferve  as  the  inftrument  of  three  different 
loans,  and  of  three  different  purchafes^  each  of 
which  is,  iii  value,  equal  to  the  whole  amount  of 
thofe  pieces.  What  the  three  monied  men.  A,  B> 
and  C,  aflign  to  the  three  /borrowers,  W,  X,  Y^ 
is  the  power  of  making  thofe  purchafes.  In  thb 
power  confift  both  the  value  and  the  u£e  of  the 
loans.  The  ftock  lent  by  the  three  monied  men 
h  equal  to  the  value  of  the  goods  which  can  be 
|Hirchafed  with  it,  and  is  three  times  greater  thaa. 
that  of  the  money  with  which  the  purchafes  are 
made*.  Thofe  loans,  however,  may  be  all  per- 
7  feftly 
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fefily  well  fec«ired,  the  goods  purchafed  by  the  c  HA  P. 
different  debtors  bemg  fo  employed,  a9  in  due 
time  to  bring  back,  with  a  profit,  an  equal  value 
either  of  coin  or  of  paper.  And  as  the  fanjt 
pieces  of  money  can  thus  ferve  as  the  inftrument 
of  differoit  loans  to  three,  or  for  the  faipe  reafon, 
ta  thirty  times  their  value,  fo  they  may  likewifjj 
fiicceffively  ferve  as  the  inftrument  of  repayment, 

A  CAPITAL  lent  atintereft  may,  in  this  manner, 
be  confidered  as  an  aflSgnment  from  the  lender  to 
the  borrower  of  a  certain  conTiderable  portion  of 
the  annual  produce ;  upon  condition  that  the  bor- 
rower in  return  fhall,  during  the  continuance  of 
the  loan,  annually  affign  to  the  lender  a  fmaller 
portion,  called  the  intereft  ;  and  at  the  end  of  it, 
a  portion  equally  confiderable  with  that  which 
had  originally  heesi  affigned  to  hinj,  called  the 
rqayment.  Though  money,  either  coin  or  pu/^ 
per,  ferves  generally 'as  the, deed  of.affignment 
both  i;a  the  fmaikr,  and  to  the  more  confiderable 
portiony'lt  is  itfelf  altogetho:  different  from  what 
i«affigi*ed1>y  it, 

Ik  proportion  as  diat  ihare  of  the  annual  pro- 
dace  which,  as  foon  as  it  comes  dther  from  the 
gfound  or  from  the  handa  of  the  produAive  la- 
bourers, k  deftii!ied  for  replacing  a  capital,  in- 
aeafcs  in  any  country,  what  i^  called  the  moipied 
intereft  natura)l!ly  increa&s  wibh  it.  The  increaic 
of  thofe  particular  capitals  from  which  the  owners 
wifb  to  dOTve  a  revenue,  without  being  at  the 
trouble  of  employing  them  therafelves,  naturally 
accompanies  the  general  ihcreafe  of  capitals  ;  or, 
k  (Kb^r  WOTds^  as  ftock  increafes,  the  quantity  of 

p  3  ftock 
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i^ock  to  be  len^  at  mtereil  grows  gradually  greater 
and  greater.  ' 

As  the  quantity  of  ftock  to  be  lent  at  intereft 
increafes,  the  intereft,  or  the  price  which  muft  be 
paid  for  the  ufe  of  that  ftoclc,  heceflarily  dimi- 
iiiflies,  not  only  from  thofe  general  cauifes  which 
make  the  market  price  of  things  commonly  di- 
minifh  as  their  quantity  increafes,  but  from  other 
caufes  which  are  peculiar  \o  this  particular  cafe. 
As  capitals  increafe  in  any  country,   the  profits 
which  can  be  made  by  employing  them  ncceffa- 
rily  diminifli.  •  It  becomes  gradually  more  and 
^inore  difficult  to  find  within  the  country  a  pror 
fitable   method   of  employing   any   new   capital. 
There  arifes   in   confequence  a  competition  be- 
tween different  capitals^  the  owner  of  one  eiiika- 
vourihg   to    get   poffefljon  of  that   employment 
which  i^  occupied  by  another.     But  upon  irtbft 
occafions  he  can  hope  to' juf^le  that  other  out  of 
this  emjJoymentj'by  no  other  means  but  by  dial- 
ing upon  more  reafonable  terms.     He''m»ft'not 
only  fell  what  he  deals  in  fomewhat  cheaper,  but 
in  order  to  get  It  to  fell,  he  muft  fometimies  too 
buy  it  deafer.     The  diemand  fbr  prpdudive  la^ 
bour,  by  the  increafe  of  the  funds  which  are  de- 
'  ftined  for  maiittaining  it,  grows  every  day  greater 
and  greater.     Labourers  eafily  find  employment, 
but  the  owners  of  capitals  find  it  difficult  to  get 
labourers  to   employ;      Their    competition  rifes 
the  wages   of  labour,    and  finks   theprofitS  6f 
ftock.     But  when  the  profits  whicih  can  be  made 
by  the  ufi^  of  a  capital  are  in  this  manner  di. 
tniniihed,   as  it  were>   at  botb^nds^  the  price 
•  whic^ 
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¥*icb  can  be  paid  for  the  ufe  of  it,  that  is,  the  C  H^  P* 
rare  of  iutereft,  muft  rieceffanly  be  ^iminifhed 
with  them. 

Mr.  hoQKEy  Mr.  Law,  and  Mr.  Montefijuieu, 
as  well  a&  many  other  writers,  feem  to  have  ima- 
gined that  the  increafe  of  ^he  quantity  of  gold 
and  filver,  in  confequence  of  the  difcovery  of  the 
Spanifli  Weft  Indies,  was  the  real  caufe  of  the 
lowering  of  the  rate  of  intereft  through  the 
greater  part  of  Europe.  Thofe  metals,  they  fay, 
having  become  of  lefs  value  themfelves^  the  ufe 
of  any  particular  portion  of  them  neceffarily  be^ 
came  of  lefs  value  too,  and  confequently  the  price 
which  could  be  paid  for  it.  This  notion,  which 
at  firO:  fight  feems  fo  plaufible,  has  been  fo  fqlly 
CKpofed  by  Mr.  Hume,  that  it  is,  perhaps,  un- 
Hweflary  to  fay  any  thing  more  about  it.  The 
feilowing  very  fhort  and  plain  argument,  hQw- 
eyer,  may  ferve  to  explain  more  diftinSly  the 
£|)Iacy  which  feems  to  have  milled  thofe  gentle^ 

..^eA« 

Bj&Fpi^£  the  difcovery  of  the  Spanifli  Weft  In- 
die^ ten  pe?  cent,  feems  to  have  been  the  com- 
mon rate  of  intereft  through  the  grearer  part  of 
£i^ope.  It  has  fmce  that  time  in  different  coun- 
tries funk  to. fix,  five,  four,  and  three  per  cent. 
X^t  us  fuppofe  that  in  every  particular  country 
the  value  of  filvet  has  Junk  precifely  in  the  fame 
proportion  as  the  rate  of  intereft  j  and  that  in 
thofe  countries^  for  example,  where  intereft  has 
been  reduced  from  ten  to  five  per  cent.,  the  fime 
qvaati^y  of  filver  can  now  purchafe  juft.  halFthe 

^uwtity  of  goods  which  it  could  have  purchked 
D  4  before* 
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BP'OK  before.    This  fuppofttipn  will  not,  I  believe,  ho 
found  any-where  agreeable  to  the  truth,  but  it  i^^ 
the  mofl:,favourable  to  the  opinion  which  we  are , 
going  to  examine  j   and  even  upon  this  fuppoAr  * 
tion  it  is  utt:erly  impoilible  that  the  lowering  o£ 
the  value  of  filver  could  have  the  fmallcft  ten- 
dency to  lower  the  rate  of  intereft.    If  a  hundred 
pounds  are  in  thofe  countries  hoy  of  no  more 
value  than  fifty  pounds  were  then,  ten  pounds, 
muft  now  be  of  no  more  value  than  five  pounds 
were  then*      Whatever  were  the  caufes  whicl^  , 
lowered  the  value  of  the  capital,  the  fame  muft 
heceffarily  have  lowered  that  of  the  intereft,  an4 
exa&ly  ui  the  fapie  proportion.     The  proportiou 
between  the  value  of  the  capital  and  that  of  th^ 
intereft,  muft  have  remained   the  fame,  though 
the  rc^te  had  never  been  altered.     By  altering  the. , 
rate,  on  the   contrary,  the  proportion   between 
thofe  two  values  is  necefTarily  altered.     |f  a  Jiun- 
^red  pounds  now  are  worth  no  more  than  fifty 
were  then,  five  pounds  now  can  be  worth  i^o  more 
than  two  pounds  ten  (hillings  were  then.     By  re- 
fjucing  the  rate  of  intereft,  therefore,  from  ten  to 
five  per  cent,,  w^  give  fcv  the  ufe  of  a  capital, 
which  is  fuppofed  to  be  equal  to  one-half  of  itit 
"  former  value,  zn,  intereft  which  is  equal  to  one- 
fourth  only  of  the  value  of  the  former  intereft. 

Anv  increafe  in  the  quantity  of  filver,  while 
^hat  of  the  commodities  circulated  by  means  of 
it  remained  the  fan^e,  could  have  ^o  other  eflfea 
fhan  to  diminilh  the  value  of  that  metal.  The 
iiominal  value  of  all  forts  of  goods  would  be. 
great??,  Ijjiut  thei^  real'yalue  would  be  prcdfely 
•^    '^    -^  til? 
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fhefain^  as  before.  They  would  be  exchanged 
for  a  greater  number  of  pieces  of  fdver  j  but  the 
qaintity  of  labour  which  they  could  command, 
the  number  of  people  whom  they  could  maintain 
aitd  employ,  would  be  precifely  the  fame.  The 
capital  of  the  country  would  be  the  fame,  though 
a  greater  number  of  pieces  might  be  requifite  for 
conveying  any  equal  portion  of  it  from  one  hand 
to  another.  The  deeds  of  aflignment,  like  the 
conveyances  of  a  verbofe  attorney,  would  be  more 
cumberforae,  but  the  thing  affigned  would  be 
precifely  the  fame  as  before,  and  could  produce 
ofily  the  fame  efFefls.'  The  funds  for  maintain- 
ing produftive  labour  being  th^  fame,  the  de- 
mand for  it  would  be  the  fame.  Its  price  or 
wages,  therefore,  though  nominally  greater, 
would  really  be  the  fame.  They  would  be  paid 
in  a  greater  number  of  pieces  of  filver;  but  they 
would  purchafe  only  the  fame  quantity  of  goods. 
The  profits  of  ftock  would  be  the  fame  both  no- 
minally and  really.  The  wages  of  labour  are 
commonly  computed  by  the  (quantity  of  filvef 
which  is  paid  to  the  labourer.  .  When  that  is  in- 
freafed,  therefore,  his  wages  appear  to  be  in- 
creafed,  though  they  may  fometlmes  be  no  greater- 
than  before.  But  the  profits  of  ftock  are  not 
computed  by  the  number  of  pieces  of  filver  with 
which  they  are  paid,  but  by  the  proportion  whJch 
thofe  pieces  bear  to  the  whole  capital  employed. 
Hius  in  a  particular  country  five  Ihillings  a  week 
ztt  faid  to  be  the  common  wages  of  labour,  and 
ten  per  cent,  the  common  profits  of  ftock.  But 
the  w&dle  capital  of  the  country  being  the  fame 
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B  o  O  K  as  before,  the  competition  between  the  different 
,^!^y^^  captals  of  individuals  into  which  it  was  divided 
would  likewife  be  the  fame.  They  would  all 
trade  with  the  fame  advaatagea  and  difadvan- 
tagcs.  The  common  proportion  between  capital 
and  profit,  therefore,  would  be  the  fame,  and 
confequently  the  common  intereft  of  money ; 
•what  can  commonly  be  given  for  the  ufe  of  mo- 
ney being  neceffarily  regulated  by  what  can  com» 
laouly  be  made  by  the  ufe  of  it. 

Any  increafe  in  the  quantity  of  commodities 
annually  circulated  within  the  country,  while  that 
of  the.  mon^y  which  circulated  them  remained 
the  farne,  WQuld,  on  the  contrary,  produce  many 
other  important  effeds,  biefides  that  of  raifing  the 
yalue  of  the  money.  The  capital  of  the  country, 
though  it  might  nominally  be  \hc  fame,  ^oul4 
really  be  augmented.  It  might  ^optinue  to  be 
exprefled  by  the  fame  quantity  of  mon^y,  but  it 
would  command  a  greater  quantity  of  labour. 
The  quantity  of  produdive  labour  which  it  coul^ 
maintain  and  employ  would  be  increafcd^  and 
confequently  the  demand  for  that  labour.  Its 
wages  would  naturally  rife  with  the  demand,  and 
yet  might  appear  to  fink.  They  might  be  paid 
with  afmaller  quantity  of  money,  but  that  fmaller 
quantity  might  purchafe  a  greater  quantity  of 
goods  than  a  greater  had  done  before.  The 
profits  of  flock  would  be  diminiflied  both  really 
and  in  appearance.  The  whole  capital  of  the 
country  being  augmented,  the  competition,  be- 
tween the  different  capitals  of  which  it  was  com-* 
pofed,  would  naturally  be  augmented  along  with 

it. 
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%  ^he  owners  of  thofe  particular  capitals  C  HA  ?• 
^WcM  be'  obliged  to  content  thetnfelves  with  a 
Ibslller  proportion  of  the  produce  of  that  labow 
^R^h  their  refpeftive  capitals  employed.  The 
fetereft  of  money,  keeping  pace  always  with  the 
profits  of  ftock,  might,  in  this  manner,  be  greatly 
£mini(hed,  though  the  value  of  money,  or  the 
quantity  of  goods  which  any  particular  fum  could 
purchafe,  was  greatly  augmented. 

In  fome  countries  the  intereft  of  money  has 
been  prohibited  by  law.  But  as  fomething  can 
every- where  be  made  by  the  ufe  of  money,  fome- 
thing  ought  every-where  to  be  paid  for  the  ufe  of 
it.  This  regulation,  inftead  of  preventing,  has 
be«i  found  from  experience  to  increafe  the  evil 
of  ufury ;  the  debtor  being  obliged  to  pay,  not 
only  for  the  ufe  of  ,the  money,  but  for  the  rilk 
which  his  creditor  runs  by  accepting  a  compen- 
fetibn  for  that  ufe.  He  is  obliged,  if  one  may 
fay  fo,  to  infure  his  creditor  from  the  penalties 
of  ufury. 

"In  countries  where  intereft  is  permitted,  the 
law,  in  order  to  prevent  the  extortion  of  ufury, 
generally  fixes  the  higheft  rate  which  can  be 
takiqn  without  incurring  a  penalty.  This  rate 
bught  always  to  be  fomewhat  above  the  lowed 
market  price,  or  the  price  which  is  commonly 
paid  for  the  ufe  of  money  by  thofe  who  can  give 
/  the;  moft  undoubted  fecurity.  If  this  legal  rate 
Ihould  be  fixed  below  the  loweft  market  rate,  the 
cffefts  of  this  fixation  muft  be  nearly  the  fame  as 
thofe  of*  a  total  prohibition  of  intiereft.  The  cr^ 
iitof'wUl  not  lend  his  money  for  lefs  than  the  ufe 
•  '  of 
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B  O  O  K  of  it  tt  worthy  and  the  debtor  muft  pay  him  for 
^  the  riik  which  he  runs  by  accepting  the  full  value 
of  that  ufe*  If  it  is  fixed  precifely  at  the  loweft 
market  price,  it  ruins,  with  honeft  people,  who 
refpefl  the  laws  of  their  country,  the  credit  of  all 
thofe  who  cannot  give  the  very  beft  fecurity,  and 
obliges  them  to  have  recourfe  to  exorbitant 
ufUrers.  In  a  country,  fuch  as  Great  Britain, 
where  money  is  lent  to  government  at  three  per 
cent,  and  to  private  people  upon  good  fecurity 
at  four  and  four  and  a  half,  the  prefent  legd 
rate,  five  per  cent.,  is,  perhaps,  as  proper  as  any. 

The  legal  rate,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  though  it 
ought  to  be  foraewhat  above,  ought  not  to  be 
much  above  the  loweft  market  rate.  If  the  legal 
rate  of  intereft  in  Great  Britain,  for  example,  was 
feed  fo  high  as  eight  or  ten  per  cent.,  the  greater 
part  of  the  money  ^ich  was  to  be  lent,  would  be 
lent  to  prodigals  and  projeftors,  who  alone  would 
be  willing  to  give  this  high  intereft.  Sober, 
people,  who  will  gjlve  for  the  ufe  of  money  no 
inore  than  a  part  of  what  they  are  likely  to  make 
by  the  ufe  ofit,  would  not  venture  into  the  com^i 
petition,  A  great  part  of  the  capital  of  the 
country  would  thus  be  kept  out  of  the  hands 
which  were  moft  likely  to  make  a  profitable  and 
advantageous  ufe  of  it,  and  thrown  into  thofe 
which  were  moil  likely  to  wafte  and  deftroyit^ 
Where  the  legal  rate  of  intereft,  on  the  contrary, 
is  fixed  but  a  very  little  above  the  loweft  market 
irate,  fober  people  are  univerfally  preferred,  as 
borrowers,  to  prodigals  and  projedors.  Th^ 
j>erfpa  who  lends  money  gqts  nearly  as  much 

intereft 
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intereft  from  the  former  as  he  dares  to  take  bora 
the  latter»  and  his  maney  is  much  (afer  in  the 
hand^  of  the  one  ^fec  of  people»  than  in  chofe  of 
the ,,x>ther.  A  great  part  of  the  capita}  of  t)ie 
country  is  thus^^  thrown  ifito  the  hands  in  which 
it  is  mod  likely  to  be  employed  with  aJva^tage«    . 

No  law  can  reduce  the  coinmon  rate  of  interefl; 
belpw  the  lowed:  ordinary  market  rate  at  the  timo 
Vihi^n  that  law.  is  made.  Notwithftanding  tha 
tdiSt  of  1^766,  by  which  the  French  king  at* 
tempted  to  reduce  the  rate  of  interefl  from  fiv« 
to  four  per  cent,,  money  continued  to  be  lent  in 
France  at  five  per  cent.,  the  law  being  evaded  in 
feveral  different  ways. 

The  ordinary  market  price  of  land,  it  is  tq  be 
obferved,  depends  every-where  upon  the  ordinary 
market  rate  of  interefl:*  The  perfon  who  has  a 
capital  from  which  he  wiihes  to  derive  a  revenue, 
without  taking  the  trouble  to  employ  it  himfelf, 
deliberates  whether  he  ihould  buy  land  with  it^ 
or  lend  it  out  at  interefU  The  fuperior  fecurity 
of  land,  together  with  fome  other  advantages 
which  almoit  every*where  attend  upon  this  fpecies 
of  property,  will  generally  difpofe  him  to  con^ 
tent  himfelf  with  a  fmaller  revenue  from  land, 
than  what  he  might  have  by  lending  out  his  mof 
ney  U  interefL  Thefe  advantages  are  fufHdem 
to  compenfate  a  certain  difference  of  revenue ; 
bt^t  they  will  compenfate  a  certain  difference 
only }  and  if  the  rent  of  land  fhould  fall  ihovt  <^f 
the  inSieipeft:  of  money  by  a  greater  difference,  na* 
body  would  buy  land,  which  would  foon  reduce 
it$.  on^inory  pdee.    Oa  the  contrary,  if  thjead* 

vantages 
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vantages  ^ihould  much  more  than  compenfate  tbe 
diiFerence,  every  body  would  buy  land>  which 
again  would  foon  raife  its  ordinary  price*  Wkiii 
intereft  was  at  ten  per  cent*,  land  was  commonly 
iold  for  ten  and  twelve  years  purchafe.  As  in- 
tereft funk  to  fix,  five,  and  four  per  cent.,  the 
price  of  land  rofe  to  twenty,  five  and  twenty,  and 
thirty  years  purchafe*  The  market  rate  pf  inte- 
reft is  higher  in  France  than  in  England;  and 
the  common  price  of  land  is  low^.  In  England 
it  commonly  fells  at  thirty,  in  France  at  twenty 
years  purchafe* 


C  H  A  R     V. 

0/  the  different  Employment  of  Capitals* 

npHouGK  all  ca{utals  are  deftined  for  the 
"*  maintenance  of  produ.ftive  labopr..  only^ 
yet  the  quantity  of  that  labour,  which  equal  ca- 
pitals are  aq)able  of  putting  into  motion,  varies 
extremely  according  to  the  diverfity  of  their  cm. 
ployment  J  as  does  like  wife  the  value  which  that 
employment  adds  to  the  annual  produce  of  the 
land  and  labour  of  the  country. 

A  CAPITAL  may  be  employed  in  four  different 
ways :  either,  firft,  in  procuring  the  rude  produce 
annually  required  for  the  ufe  and  confumption  of 
the  fociety,  or,  fecondly,  in  manufadluring  and 
preparing  that  rude  produce  for  immediate  ufe  and 

confumpdon; 
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confumption ;  or,  thirdly,  in.  tranfpormg  either   CHA^ 

the  rode  or  manafaaured  produce  from  the  placet 

wfceife  they  abotind  to  thofe  where  they  are^rant* 

ed;  or^  laftly,  in  dividing  partiouiar  portions  of 

either  into  facfa  fmall  parcels  as  fuit  the  occa<» 

fional  danaittis  of  thofe/ who  want  them.     In  the 

firft  way  kre  employeH  the  capitals  of  all  thofe 

wh6  undertake  the  improvement  or   cuitivatigit 

of  lands,  mines,  or  fiiheries  j  in  the  fecond^  thofe 

of  all  mafter  manuia£):urers ;  in  the  third,  thofe 

of  all  wholefale  merchants ;  and  in  the  fourth, 

thofe  of  all  retailers.     It  is  difficult  to  conceive 

that  a  capital  ihould  be   employed  in  any   way 

which  may  not  be  claifed  under  fome  one  or  other 

of  thofe  four. 

Each  of  thofe  four  methods  of  employing  a 
capital  is  eifentially  ncceffary  cither  to  the  exift* 
ence  or  extenfion  of  the  other  three,  or  to  the  ge- 
neral conveniency  of  the  fociety. 

Unless. a  capital  was  employed  in  furnifliing 
rude  produce  to  a  certain  degree  of  abundance, 
nefther  manufactures  nor  trade  of  any  kind  could 
exift. 

Unless  a  capital  was  employed  in  manu* 
fa&irihg  that  part  of  the  rude  produce  whichf 
requires  a  good  deal  of  preparation  before  it  can 
be  fit  for  ufe  and  confumption,  it  either  would 
never  be  produced,  becaufe  there  coiild  be  no 
demand  for  it ;  or  if  it  was  produced  fponta^. 
neoufly,  it  woi;ild  be  of  no  value  in  exchange, 
and  could  add  nothing  to  the  wealth  of  the 
fociety, 

8  Unless 
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Unless  a  capital  was  employed  in  tranfpori^ 
ingy  either  the  rude  or  nianufadured  producdi 
from  the  places  where  it  abounds  to  thofe  wher^ 
it  is  wanted,  no  more  of  either  could  be  produced 
than  was  neceffary  for  the  confumpdon  of  the 
neighbourhood.  The  capital  of  the  merchant 
exchanges  the  furplus  produce  of  one  place  for 
that  of  another,  and.thu$  encourages  the  induftry 
and  increafes  the  enjoyments  of  both.  .  . 

Unless  a  capital  was  employed  in  breaking 

and  dividing  certain  portions  either  of  the  rude 

or  manufa&ured  produce,  into  fuch  finall  parcels 

as  fuit  the  occafional  demands  of  thofe  who  want 

them,  every  man  would  be  obliged  to  purchafif 

a  greater' quantity  of  the  goods  he  wanted,  thaii 

his  immediate  occafions  required.    If  there  was 

no  fuch  trade  as  a  butcher,  for   example,  ^vcrf 

man  would  be  obliged  to  purchafe  a  whole  ox  ot 

a  whole  fheep  at  a  time.    This  would  generally 

be  inconvenient  to  the  rich,  and  much  more  fo 

to  the  poor.    If  a  poor  workman  was  obliged  ta 

purchafe  a  month's  ot  fix  months  provifiotis  at  ak 

time,  a  great  part  of  the  ftock  which  he  employe 

as  a  capital  in  the  inftruments«of  his  trade,  of 

in  the  furniture  of  his  (hop,  and  which  yields  hioi 

a  revenue,  he  would  be  forced  to  place  in  that 

part  of  his  (iock  which  is  refervcd  for  immediate 

confumption,  and  which  yields  him  no  tevenue^ 

Nothing  can  be  more  convenient  (ot  fuch  a  p^U 

ibn^than  to  be  able  to  purchafe  his  fubiiilenc^ 

from  day  to  day,  or  even  from  hour  to  hour^  as  he^ 

wants  it.    He  is  thereby  enabled  td  employ  almoft 

his  whole  ftocl^  as  a  capitah    He  is  thus  enabled 

to 
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to  fbmifli  work  to  a  greater  value,  and  the  profit  chap.* 
wiich  he  makea  by  It  in  this  way,  much,  mors  ^  -  ^ 
than  compenfates  the  additiona)  price  which  the 
profit  of  the  fetailer  impofes  upon  the  goods. 
The  prejudices  of  fome  political  writers  againll 
ihopkeepers  and  tradefmen,  are  ahogether  with-» 
out  foundation.  So  far  is  it  from  being  necef-< 
fary  either  to  tax  them,  or  to  reftrift  their  num- 
bers, that  they  can  never  be  multiplied  fo  as  to. 
hurt  the  public,  though  they  may  fo  as  to  hurt 
one  another.  The  quantity  of  grocery  goods, 
for  example,  which  can  be  fold  in  a  particular 
town,  is  limited  by  the  demand  of  that  town 
and  its  neighbourhood.  The  capital,  therefore, 
which  can  be  employed  in  the  grocery  trade  can- 
not exceed  what  is  fufficient  to  purchafe  that 
quantity.  If  this  capital  is  divided  between  two 
different  grocers,  their  competition  will  tend  to 
make  both  of  them  fell  cheaper,  than  if  it  were 
in  the  hands  of  one  only }  and  if  it  were  divided 
among  twenty,  their  competition  would  be  ju(t 
fo  much  the  greater,  and  the  chance  of  their  com* 
t^ning^  together,  in  order  to  raife  the  price, 
juftfo  much  the  lefs.  Their  competition  might 
perhaps  ruin  fome  of  themfelves  ;  but  to  take  care  v 
of  this  is  the  bufmefs  oiF  the  parties  concerned, 
and  it  may  fafely  be  trufted  to  their  difcretion. 
It  can  never  hurt  either  the  confumer,  or  the 
producer  j  on  the  contrary,  it  muft  tend  to  make 
the  retailers,  both  fell  cheaper  and  buy  dearer, 
than  if  the  whole  trade  was  monopolized  by  one  '^ 
or  two  pylons.  Some  of  them,  perhaps,  may 
foimetimes  decoy  a  wddc  cuftomer  to  buy  what  • 
VOL.  n.  B  he 
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'  ^11^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  occafion  for.  This  evil,  however,  is 
of  too  little  importance  to  deferve  the  public  at- 
tention, nor  would  it  neccflarily  be  prevented  by 
reftriding  their  numbers.  It  is  not  the  multi* 
tude  of  ale  houfes,  to  give  the  moft  fufpicious 
example,  that  occafions  a  general  difpofition  to 
drunkennefs  among  the  common  people :  but 
that  difpofition  arifing  from  other,  caufes  hecef- 
farily  gives  employment  to  a  multitude  of  ale- 
hpufes. 

The  perfons.  whofe  capitals  are  employed  in 
any  of  thofe  four  ways  are  themfelves  productive 
labourers.  Their  labour,  when  properly  di- 
rected, fixes  and  realizes  itfelf  in  the  fubje£t  of 
vendible  commodity  upon  which  it  is  beftowed, 
and  generally  adds  to  its  price  the  value  at  leafl 
of  their  own  maintenance  and  confumption. 
The  profits  of  the  farmer,  of  the  manufafl:urer, 
of  the  merchant,  and  retailer,  are  all  drawn  from 
the  price  of  the-^oods  which  the  two  firft.  pro- 
duce, and  the  two  laft  buy  and  fell.  Equal  ca- 
pitals, however,  employed  in  each  of  thofe  four 
different  ways  will  immediately  put  into  motion 
very  different  quantities  of  produ6:ive  labour,  and 
augment  too  in  very  different  proportions  the  va- 
lue of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour 
of  the  fociety  to  which  they  belong. 

The,  capital  of  the  retailer  replaces,  together 
with  its  profits,  that  of  the  merchant  of  whom  he 
purchafes  goods,  and  thereby  enables  him  to 
continue  his  bufinefs.  The  retailer  bimfelf  is 
the  only  produftive  labourer  whom  it  imme- 
diately   employs*      la    his, profits    confifts  the 

whple 
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^hole  value  wjjich  its  employment  adds  to  the  C  H  A  P- 
atiriual  produce  of  the  land  and   labour  of  the 
ibdety. 

The  capital  of  the  whofcfale  merchant  replaces^ 
together  with .  their  profits,  the  capitals  of  the 
farmers  and  manufslCturefs  of  whom  he  purchafes 
the  riide  and  manufaftured  produce  which  he 
deals  in,  and  thereby  enables  them  to  continue 
their,  refpedive  tradfss.  It  is  by  this  fervice 
(Chiefly  that  he  contributes  indiredly  to  fupport 
the  produftive  labour  of  the  fociety,  and  to.  in- 
creafe  the  value  of  its  annual  produce.  His  ca. 
pital  employs  too  the  failors  and  carriers  who 
tranfport;'his  goods  from  qne  place  to  another^ 
and  it  augments  the  price  of  thofc  goods  by  the 
value,  not  only  of  his  profits,  but  of  their  wages* 
This  is  all  the  produftive  labour  which  it  imme* 
diatcly  puts  into  motion,  and  all  the  value  which 
it  immediately  adds  to  the  annual  produce.  Its 
operation  in  both  thefe' refpeftsjs  a  good  deal 
fuperidr  to  that  of  the  capital  of  the  retailer. 

Part  of  the  capital  of  the  mafter  manufacturer 
is  employed  as  a  fixed  capital  in  the  inftruments 
of  his  trade,  and  replaces,  together  with  its  prp- 
flts,  that  of  fome  other  artificer  of  whom  lie  pur* 
thafes  them.  Part  of  his  circulating  capital  is 
employed  in  purchafing  materials,  and  replaces^ 
yfnih  their  profits,  the  capitals  of  the  iatmers  and 
Ininers  of  whom  he  purchafes  them.  But  a  great 
part  of  it  is  stlways,  either  annually,  or  in  a  much 
fliorter  period,  diftributed  among  the  different; 
t«rorkmen  whom  he  employs.  It  augments  the 
Value  of  thofe  materials  by  their  wages,  and  by 
£  2  their 
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their  mafters  profits  upon  the  whole  ftock  c^ 
Images,  materials^  and  inftruments  of  trade  em- 
ployed in  the  bufine&.  It  puts  immediately  inta 
motion,  therefore,  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
prodiidive  labour^  and  adds  a  much  greater  value 
to  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of 
the  fociety,  than  an  equal  capital  in  the  hands 
of  any  y^hxAeMe  merchant. 

No  equal  capital  puts  into  motion  a  greater 
j^uantityof  produdive  labour,  than  that  of  the 
fari^er.  Not  only  lfi&  labouring  fervants,  but 
his  labouring  cattk^  aie  produSive  bbour^s.^ 
In  agriculture  too,  nature  labours  along  with  man ; 
and  though  her  labom*  cofts  no  expence^  its  pro- 
duce has  its  value,  as  wdl  as  that  of  the  mod  ex« 
penfive  workmen.  The  moft  important  opera^ 
tions  of  agriculture  fcera  intended  not  fo  much 
to  increafe,  though  they  do  that  too,  as  to  direffc 
the  fertility  of  nature  towards  the  produdion  of 
the  plants  moft  profitable  to  man.  A  field  over- 
grown with  briars  and  brambles  may  frequently 
produce  as  great  a  quantity  of  vegetables  as  the 
bed  cultivated  vineyard  or  corn  field.  Plant- 
ing and  tillage  frequently  regulate  more  than  they 
animate  the  adive  fertility  of  nature ;  and  after 
all  their  labour,  a  great  part  of  the  work  always 
remains  to  be  done  by  her.  The  labourers  and 
labouring  cattle,  therefore,  employe4  in  agri- 
jculture, .  not  only  occafion,  like  the  workmen  iu 
manufadures,  .the  reprodudion  of  a  valvie  equal 
to  their^o^ra.  confumption,  or  to  the  capital  which 
employs  theip,  together  with  its  owners  profits  j 
but  pf  a  much  greater  value.    Over  and  above 

the 
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tic  capital  of  the  farmer  and  all  its  profits,  they  c  HA  P. 
regularly  occafion  the  reprodudion  of  the  rent  of 
the  landlord.  This^  rent  may  be  confidered  as 
the  produce  of  thofe  powers  of  nature,  the  ufe 
of  which  the  landlord  lends  to  the  farmer.  It  is 
greater  or  fmaller  according  to  the  fuppofed  ex- 
tent of  thofe  powers,  or,  in  other  words,  accord- 
ing to  the  fuppofed  natural  or  improved  fertility 
of  the  land.  It  is  the  work  of  nature  which  re- 
mains  after  deducing  or  compenfating  every 
thing  which  can  be  regarded  as  the  work  of  man. 
It  is  feldom  lefs  than  a  fourth^  and  frequently 
more  than  a  third  of  the  whole  produce.  No 
eq^al  quantity  of  produ£|;ive  Jabour  employed  in 
manufadures  can  ever  occafion  fo  great  a  repro* 
dudion.  In  them  nature  does  nothing;  man 
does  ail ;  and  the  reprodu£lion  muit  always  be  in 
proportion  to  the  ftrength  of  the  agents  that  oc- 
cafion it.  The  capital  emj^loyed  in  agriculture, 
therefore,  not  only  puts  into  motion  a  greater 
quantity  of  produftive  labour  than  any  equal 
apital  employed  in  manufa£tures,  but  in  pro- 
portion too  to  the  quantity  of  produftive  labour 
which  it  employs,  it  adds  a  much  greater  value 
to  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of 
the  country,  to  the  real  wealth  and  revenue  of  its 
inhabitaints.  Of  all  the  ways  in  which  a  capital 
can  be  employe^di  it  is  by  far  the  mod  advan- 
tageous to  the  fociety. 

The  capitals  employed  in  the  agriculture  and 

in  the  retail  trade  of  any  fociety,  muft  always 

refide  within  that  fociety.     Their  employment  is 

confined  almoft  to  a  precife  fpotj  to  the  fiurm, 

13  and 
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BOOK  and  to  the '(hop  of  the  retailer.     They  muft  gene? 
,^^J;^^^  rally  too,  though  there  are  fome  exceptions  to  this, 
belong  to  refident  members  of  the  fodety. 

The  capital  of  a  wholefale  merchant,-  on  the 
contrary,  feems  to  have  no  fixed  or  neccifary  re- 
fidence  any-where,  but  may  'wander  about  from 
place  to  place,  according  as  it  *  c;jn  either  bay 
icheap^  or  fell  dear. 

The  capital  of  the  manufefturer  muft  no  doubt 
refide  where  the  manufa£kure  is  carried  on :  but 
where  this  Ihali  be  is  not  always  neceffarily  deter- 
niined.  It  may  frequently  be  at  a  great  diftance 
both  from  the  place  where  the  materials  grpw> 
and  from  that  where  the  complete  manufadure 
is  confumed.  Lyons  is  very  diftant  b.oth  from 
the  places  which  afford  the  materials  of  its  ma- 
nufactures, and  from  thofe  which  confupie  them. 
The  people  of  fafhion  in  Sicily  are  clothed  in 
filks  made  in  other  countries,  from  the  mate- 
rials which  their  own  produces.  Part  of  the 
wool  of  Spain  is  mahufaftured  in  Great  Britain, 
and  fome  part  of  that  cloth  is  afterwards  fent  backj 
to  Spain. 

Whether  the  merchant  whofe  capital  exports 
the  furplus  produce  of  any  fociety  be  a  nat4ve^or 
^  foreigner,  is  of  very  little  importance.  If  he  is 
a  foreigner,  the  number  of  their  produQive  la- 
bourers is  neceffarily  lefs  than  if  he  had  be6n  a 
native  by  one  man  only ;  and  the  value  of  their 
annual  produce,  by  the  profits  of  that  one  man. 
The  failors  or  carriers  whqm  he  employs  may  ftiU 
belong  indifferently  either  to  his  country,  or  to 
their  country,   or  to  fome  third  country,   in  the; 
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fame  manner  as^  if* he  had  been  a  native.  The 
capital  of  a  foreigner  gives  a  value  to  their  fur- 
plus  produce  equally  with  that  of  a  native,  by  ex- 
changing, it;  for  fomething  for  which  there  is  a 
demand  at  home.  It  as  effedually  rejjiaces  the 
capital  of  the  perfon  who  produces  ths^t  furplus, 
and  as  e&dually.  enables  him  to  continue  his 
bufihefs,  the  fervice  by  which  the  capital  of  a 
wholefale  merchant  chiefly  contributes  to  fupport 
the  produftive  labour,  and  to  augment  the  value 
of  the  annual  produce  of  the  fociety  to  which  he 
belongs.     - 

It  is  of  more  confequence  that  the  capital  of 
the  manufafturer  fliould  refide  within  the  coun- 
try. It  neceflarily  puts  into  motion  a  greater 
quantity  of  produftive  labour,  and  adds  a  greater 
value  to  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  la» 
hour  of  the  fociety.  It  may,  however,  be  very 
ufefiil  to  the  country,  though  it  Ihould  not  refide 
within  it.  The  capitals  of  the  Brltilh  manu- 
fafturers  who  work  up  the  flax  and  hemp  annu- 
ally imported  from  the  coafts  of  the  Baltic,  are 
furely  very  ufeful  to  the  countries  which  produce 
them.  Thofe  materials  are  a  part  of  the  furplqs 
produce  of  thofe  countries  which,  unlefs  it  was 
annually  exchanged  for  fomething  which  is  in  de- 
mand there,  would  be  of  no  value,  and  would 
foon  ceafe  to  be  produced.  The  merchant^  who 
export  it,  replace  the  capitals  of  the  people  who 
produce  it,  tod  thereby  encourage  them  to  con- 
tinue the  produdion  (  and  the  Britiih  manufac^i 
turers  replace  the  capitals  of  thofe  axerchants. 

B  4  A  FA^Tl* 
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A  PARTICULAR  couiitry,  in  die  (ame  manner 
as  a  particular  perlbn,  may  frequently  not  have 
capital  fufficient  both  to  improve,  and  cultivate 
all  its  lands,  to  manufadure  and  prepare  their 
whole  rude  produce  for  immediate  ufe  and  con- 
fumption,  and  to  tranfport  the  furplus  part  either 
of  the  rude  or  manufa&ured  produce  to  thofe 
diftant  markets  where  it  can  be  exchanged  for 
fomething  for  which  there  is  a  demand  at  home. 
The  inhabitants  of  many  diflferent  parts  of  Great 
Britain  have  not  capital  fufficient  to  improve  and 
cultivate  all  their  lands.  The  wpol  of  the  fouth- 
ern  counties  of  Scotland  is,  a  great  part  of  it, 
after  a  long  land  carriage  thr<nigh  very  bad  roads, 
manufadured  in  Yorkfhire,  for  want  of  a  capital 
to  manufaSure  it  at  home.  There  are  many 
little  manufadurlng  towns  in  Great  Britain,  of 
which  the  inhabitants  have  not  qipital  fufficient 
to  tranfport  the  produce  of  their  own  induftry  to 
thofe  diftant  markets  where  there  is  demand  and 
confumption  for  it.  If  there  are  any  merchants 
among  them,  they  are  properly  only  the  agents 
of  wealthier  merchants^  who  refid^  in  fome  of  the 
great  commercial  cities. 

When  the  capital  of  any  country  is  not  fuffi- 
cient for  all  thofe  three  purpofes,  in  proportion 
as  a  greater  ihare  of  it  is  employed  in  agricul- 
ture,  the  greater  will  be  the  quantity  of  pro- 
ductive labour  which  it  puts  into  motion  within 
the  country  ;  as  will  likewife  be  the  value  which 
it^  employment  addis  to  the  annual  produce  of 
the  land  and  labour  of  the  fociety.  After  agri* 
culture^   the  capital  employed   in  manufad:ures 

puts 
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puts  into  motion  the  greateft  quantity  of   pro-  C  HA  P* 
du^ve  labour^  and  adds  the  greateft  value  to  the 
annual  produce*    That  which  is  eniployed  in  the 
trade  of  exportation,  has  the  leaft  efied  of  any  of 
the  three. 

The  country,  indeed,  which  has  not  capitd 
fufficient  for  all  thofe  three  purpofes,  has  not 
arrived  at  that  degree  of  opulence  for  which  it 
feeiiis  naturally  deftined.  To  attempt,  however, 
prematurely,  and  with  an  infufficient  capital,  to 
do  all  the  three,  is  certainly  not  the  fhorteft  way 
for  a  fociety,  no  more  than  it  would  be  for  aa 
individual,  to  acquire  a  fufBcient  one.  The 
ca{Htal  of  all  the  individuals  of  a  nation,  has  its 
limifs  in  the  fame  manner  as  that  of  a  fingle  indi«> 
-vidua!,  and  is  capable  of  executing  only  cer« 
tain  purpofes.  The  capital  of  all  the  individuals 
df  a  nation  is  increafed  in  the  fame  manner  aa 
that  of  a  fingle  individual,  by  their  continually 
accumulating  and  adding  to  it  \4iatever  they  lave 
out  of  their  revenue.  It  is  Hkely  to  inci^afe  the 
iaftefl:,  therefore,  when  it  is  employed  in  the  way 
that  affords  the  greatefl:  revenue  to  all  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  country,  as  they  will  thus  be  en* 
abled  to  make  the  greeted  favings.  But  the 
revenue  of  all  the  ii^abitants  bf  the.  country  ts 
necdffatily  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  annual 
produce  of  their  land  and  labour* 

It  has  been  the  principal  caufe  of  the  rapid 
progrrfs  of  our  American  colonies  towards  wealth 
and  greatnefs,  that  aimoft  their  whole  capitals 
have  hitherto  been  employed  in  agriculture. 
They  have  no  manufactures^  thofe  houfehold  and 

coarfer 
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B  o^o  K  eoarfcr  manufadlures  excepted  wKich  ncceffarily 
accompany  the  progrefs  of  agricultote,  and 
which  are  the  work  of  the  women  and  children 
in  every  private  family,  -The  greater  part  both 
of  the  exportation  and  coafting  trade .  of  Ame-> 
ricaj  is  carried  on  by  the  capitals  of  merchzmts 
who  r^fide  in  Gre^t  Britain.  Even  the  florqs 
and  warehoufes  from  which  goods  ar^  retailed  in 
ipm^prpviiiqes^  particularly  in  Virginia  and  Mary- 
landy  belong  many  of  them  to  merchants  who 
refidein.  the  mother  coi^ntry,  and  afford  one  of 
the  few  inftances  of  the  retail  trade  of  a.  fociety 
.being  carried  on  by  the  capitals  of  thofe  who  are 
jkot:  fefident.  members  of  it.  Were  the  A  toe- 
ricaJQs,  either  by  combination  or  by  any  other  fort 
of  violence^  to  flop. the  importation  of  Euro- 
pean mahufaiftures,  and,  by  thus  giving,  a  mo-» 
fiopply  to  fuch  of  their  own  countrymen  as  could 
^lanufaSure  the  like  goods,  divert  any  confi- 
derable  part  of  their  capital  into  this  employ- 
ment, they  would  retard  inftcad  of  accelerating 
the  further  increafe  in  the  value  of  their  annual 
produce,  and  would  obftruft  inftcad  of  promot- 
ing the  progrefs  f  of  their  country  towards  real 
wealth  and  greatnfefa.  This  would  be  ftill  more 
4he  cafe,  were  they  to  attempt,  .in  the  fame  man- 
ner, to  monopolize  to  themfelves  the«  whole 
.  exportation  trade. 

Th?  courfe  of  human  profperlty,  inaeed,  feems 
fcaroe  ever  to  have  been'  of  fo  long  continuance 
as  to  enable  any  great  country  to,  acquire  capital 
Jufficient  for  all  thofe  three  purpofes ;  unlefs, 
perbapsj/  we  give  credit  to. the  wonderful  ac- 

count* 
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counts  of  the'-^wcalth  and  cultivatiDii  of  Chifta,  C^^A^P- 
pf  thofe  of  ancidit  Egypt,  and  of  the  ancienf 
ftate  of  Iiidoftan.  Even  thofe  three  countries, 
the  wealthieft,  according,  to  all  accounts,  that 
ever  were  in  the  world,  are  chiefly  renowned  for 
their  fuperiority  in  agriculture  and  manufaCf 
tures,  Tfiey  do  not  appear  to  have  beenemU 
nent  for  foreign  trade.  The  ancient  Egyptian* 
had  a  fupciftitious  antipathy  to  the  fea ;  a  fuper- 
ftition  nearly  of  the  fame  kind  prevails  among 
the  Indians;  and  the  Ghinefe  have  never  excelled 
in  foreign  commerce.  The  greater  part  of' the 
furplus  produde  of  all  thofe 'three  countries  feems 
to  have  been  always  exported  by  foreigners,  who 
gave  in  exchange  for  it-  fomething  elfe  for  wliicli 
they  found  a  demand  there,  frequently  gold  ?Ln4 
filver.  '        * 

It  Is  thus  that  the  fame  capital  wiU  iniany 
country  put  into  motion  a  greater  or  fmslier 
quantity  of  produfkive  labour,  and  add  a  grea^ 
or  fmaller  value  to  the  annual  produce  of  it^ 
land  and  labour,  according  to  the  different  ptb- 
portions  in  which  it  is  employed  in  agriculttifcs 
manufafture§,  and  wholefale  trade.  'The  diffef^ 
ence  too  is  very  great,  according'  to  the  different 
forts  of  wholefale  trade  in  which  any  part  of  it  15 
employed. 

All  wholefale  trade,  all  buying  in  order  to 
fell  again  by  wholefale,  may  be  reduced  to  thrde 
different  forts.  The  home  trade,  the  foreign 
trade  of  cpnfumption,  and  the  carrying  trade. 
The  home  trade  is  employed  in  purchafing  in  one 
Dart  of  the  famo  country^  aqd  filing  in  another. 
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the  produce  of  the  induftry  of  that-  country.  It 
comprehends  both  the  inland  and  the  coafting 
trade.  The  foreign  trade  of  confumption  is  eni- 
ployed  in  purchafiog  foreign  goods  for  home 
ccmfuniption.  The  carrying  trade  is  employed 
in  tranfading  the  commerce  of  foreign  countries, 
or  in  car/ying  the  furplus  produce  of  one  to  an- 
other. 

The  capital  which  is  employed  in  purchafing 
in  one  part  of  the  country,  in  order  to  fell  in  an- 
c»tber^  the  produce  of  the  induftry  of  that  country, 
generally  replaces  by  every  fuch  operation  two 
diftinft  capitals  that  had  both  becQ  employed  in 
the  agriculture  or  manufactures  bf  that  country, 
and  thereby  enables  them  to  continue  that  em- 
ployment. When  it  fends  out  from  the  refidence 
c^  the  merchant  a  certain  value  of  commodities, 
it  generally  brings  back  in  return  at  leaft  an  equal 
Talue  of  jother  commodities.  When  both  are  the 
produce  of  domeftic  induftry,  it  neceflarily  re- 
places by  every  fuch  c^eration  two  diftind  ca- 
pitals, which  iMid  both  been  employed  in  fupport- 
mg  productive  labour,  and  thereby  enables  them 
to  continue  that  fupport.  The  capital  which 
Ibnds  Scotch  manufa&ures  to  London,  and  brings 
back  EngKfli  corn  and  manufadtures  to  Edin- 
burgh, neceflarily  replaces,  by  every  fuch  ope- 
ration, two  £riti{h  capitals  which  had  both  been 
employed  in  the  agriculture  or  manufactures  of 
Great  BHiaip. 

The  capita  employed  in  purchafing  foreign 
-goods  for  home-confumption,  when  this  purchafie 
.is  made  with  the  produce  of  doiocftic  induftry, 

.replaces 
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rq)laces  too,  by  every  fuch  operation,  two  ifif-  c  h  a  f: 
tm&  capitals :  but  one  of  them  only  is  employed       ▼• 
in  fupporting   domeftic    induftry.      The   ca[Mtal 
which    fends    Britifli    goods    to   Portugal,  and 
brings  back  Portuguefe  goods  to  Great  Britain, 
replaces  by  every  fuch  operation  only  one  Britifli 
capital.    The  other  is  a  Portuguefe  one.    Though 
the  returns,  therefore,    of  the  foreign  trade  of 
confumption  Ibould  be  as  quick  'as  thofe  of  the 
home-trade,  the  capital  employed  in  it  will  give 
but  one  half  the  encouragement  to  the  induftry 
or  productive  labour  of  the  coiintry. 

BtTT  the  returns  of  the  foreign  trade  of  con- 
fumption are  very  :i^dom  fo  quick  as  thofe  of  the . 
home-trade.  The  ^  returns  of  the  home-trade 
generally  come  tfls^jbefore  the  end  of  the  year, 
and  fometimes  three  or  four  tim^s  in  the  year. 
The  returns  of  the  foreign  trade  of  confumption 
feldom.  come  in  before  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
fometimes  not  till  after  two  or  three  years.  A 
capital,  therefore,  employed  in  the  home-trade 
will  fometimes  make  twelve  operations,  or  be 
fent  out  and  returned  twelve  times,  before  a  ca- 
pital  employed  in  the  foreign  trade  of  confumji> 
tion  has  made  one.  If  the  capitals  are  equal, 
therefore,  the  one  will  give  four  and  twenty 
times  more  encouragement  and  fupport  to  the 
induftry  of  the  country  than  the  other. 

The  foreign  goods  for  home  confumption  may 
fometimes  be  purchafed,  not  with  the  produce  of 
domeftic  induftry,  but  with  fome  other  for^ga 
goods.      Thefe  laft,    however,    muft  have  beeJa . 
purchafed   either,  immediately  with  the  produce 
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o(  domeffic  induftry,-  or  with  fomething  elfe 
that  had  been  purchafed  with  it ;  for,  the  cafe  of 
war  and  conqueft  excepted,  foreign  goods  can 
never  be  acquired,  but  in  exchange  for  fome- 
thing  that  had  been  produced  at  home,  either 
immediately,  or  after  two  or  niore  different  ex^ 
changes.  The  effefts,  therefore,  of  a  capital 
employed  in  fuch  a  round-about  foreign  trade  of 
confumption,  are,  in  every  refpeft,  the  fame  as 
thofe  of  one  employed  in  the  moft  dired  trade  of 
the  fame  kind,  except  that  the  final  returns  are 
likely  to  be  ftill  more  diftant,  as  they  muft  de- 
pend upon  the  returns  of  two  or  three  diftind 
foreign  trades.  If  the  hemp  and  flax  of  Riga  are 
purchafed  with  the  tobacco' of  -  Virginia,  which 
had  been  purchafed  with  Britifli  manufaftures^ 
the  merchant  .muft  wait  for  the  returns  of  two 
diftindt  foreign  trades  before  he  can  employ  the 
fame  capital  in  repurchafing  a  like  quantity  of 
Britifh  manufa^ures.  If  the  tobacco  of  Virgi- 
nia had  been  purchafed  not  with  Britifh  manu- 
faftures,  but  with  the  fugar  and  rum  of  Jamaica 
which  had  been  purchafed  with  thofe  manu- 
faftures,  he  muft  wait  for  the  returns  of  three. 
If  thofe  two  or  three  diftinO:  foreign  trades  fhould 
happen  to  be  carried  on  by  two  or  three  diftinSt 
merchants,  of  whom  the  fecond  buys  the  goods 
imported  by  the  firft,  and  the  third  buys  thole 
imported  by  the  fecond,  in  order  to  export  them 
again,  each  merchant  indeed  will  in  this  cafe 
receive  the  returns  of  his  own  capital,  more 
quickly ;  but  the  final  returns  of  the  whole  capi- 
tal employed  in  the  trade  .will  be  juft  as  How  a« 

7  ever. 
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ever.  Whether  the  whole  capital  employed  in  ^  ^^  ^• 
fuch  a  roundrabout  trade  belong  to  one  merchant 
or  to  three,  can  make  no  diflFerence  with  regard 
to  the  country,  though  it  may  with  regard  to  the 
particular  merchants.  Three  times  a  greater 
capital  mud  in  both  cafes  be  employed,  in  ordex; 
to  exchange  a  ce>|ain  value  of  Britifh  manufac- 
tures for  a  certain  quantity  of  ilax  and  hemp» 
than  would  have  been  neceflary,  had  the  manu- 
faflures  and  the  flax  and  hemp  been  direftly  ex- 
changed for  one  another.  The  whole  capita! 
employed,  therefore,  in  fuch  a  round-about 
foreign  trade  of  confumption,  will  generally  give 
lefs  encouragement  and  fupport  to  the  produc- 
tive labour  of  the  country,  than  an  equal  capital 
employed  ^  in  a  more  dired  trade  of  the  fame 
kind. 

Whatever  be  the  foreign  mmmodityi  with 
which  the  foreign  goods  for.  home-confumption 
are  purchafed,  it  can  ocps&m  no  eflentiaM^i^ 
cnce  either  in  the  naturei4pf  the  trade,  or  ib^the 
encouragement  and  fupport  -ii^hich  it  can  give  to 
the  produdive  labour  of  the  country  from  which 
it  is  carried  on.  If  they  are  purchafed  with  the 
gc|ld  of  Brazil,  for  example,  or  with  the  filver  of 
Peru,  this  gold  and  filver,  like  .the  tobacco  of 
Virginia,  muft  have  been  purchafed  with  fome- 
thing  that  either  was  the  produce  of  the  induftry 
of  the  country,  or  that  had  been  purchafefd  with 
fomething  elfe  that  was  fo.  So  far,  therefore, 
as  the  productive  labour  of  the  count^-y  is  con- 
cerned, the  foreign  trade  of  confumption  which 
is  carried  on  by  means  of  gold  and  fiiverj  has  all 
.  -  '  the 
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BOOK  the  advantages  and  ail  the  inconveniencies  of  any 
other  equally  round-about  foreign  trade  of  con- 
fumptionj  and  will  replace  juft  as  fe'ft  or  juft  as 
flow  the  capital  which  is  immediately  employed 
in  fupporting  that  produdive  labour.  It  feems 
even  to  have  one  advantage  over  any  other 
equally  round-about  foreign  ^de.  The  trant 
portation  of  thofe  metate  from  one  place  to  an- 
other, on  account  of  their  fmall  bulk  and  great 
value,  18  lefs^expenfive  than  that  of  almoft  any 
other  foreign  goods  of  equal  value.  Their 
freight  is  much  lefs,  and  their  infurance  not 
greater;  and  no  goodsj  befides,  are  lefs  liable 
to  fuflfer  by  the  carriage.  An  equal  quantity  of 
foreign  goods,  therefore,  may  frequently  be  pur- 
chaled  with  a  fmaller  quantity  of  the  produce  of 
domeftic  induftry,  by  the  intervention  of  gold 
and  fiivir,  than  by  that  of  any  other  foreign 
goo^s.  The  demaiid  of  the  country  may  fre* 
qucbtly,  in  this  malmift'^  be  fupplied  more  com* 
pletely,  and  at'  a  fmadler  expence  than  in  any 
other.  Whether,  by  the  continual  exportation 
of  thofe  metals,  a  trade  of  this  kind  is  likely  to 
impoverifli  the  country  from  which  it  is  carried 
on,  in  any  other  way,  I  fhall  have  occafion  to 
examine  at  great  length  hereafter. 

That  part  of  the  capital  of  any  country  which 
is  employed  in  the  carrying  trade,  is  altogether 
withdrawn  from  fupporting  the  produfltive  la- 
bour of  that  particular  country,  to  fupport  that 
of  fome  foreign  countries.  Though  it  may  re- 
place by  every  operation  two  diftinfl  capitals, 
yet  neither  of  them- belongs  to.  that  particular 

country* 
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country.     The  C2q>ital  o£  the  Dutch  merchant, 
which  carries  the  corn   of   Poland  to  Portugal, 
and  brings  back  the  fruits  and  wines  of  Portugal 
to  Poland,  replaces  by  every  fuch  operajtion  two 
capitals,  neither  of  which  had  been  employed^  ip 
fupporting    the   produSive  labour  of  Holland ; 
but  one  of  them  in  fupporting  that  of  Poland, 
and  the  other  that  of  Portugal.      The   proHts^ 
only  return  regularly  to  Holland,  and  conftitute 
the  .whole  addition   which  this  trade  nfeceffarily 
makes  to  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  la« 
bour  of  that  country.     When,  indeed,  the  car- 
rying trade  of  any  particular  country  is  carried 
on  with  the  fliips  and  failor^  of  that  country,  that 
part  of  the  capital  employed  in  it  which  pays  the 
freight,  is  diftributed  among,  and  puts  into  mo- 
tion, a  certain  number  of  produdive  labourers  of 
tfaa;  country.     Almoft  ail  nations  that  have  had 
any  confiderable  Ihare  of  the  carrying  trade  have, 
in  faft,  carried  it  on  in  this  manner.     The  trade 
itfelf  has  probably  derived  its  name  from  it,  the 
people    of  fuch   countries  being  the  carriers  to 
other   countries.      It  does   not,    however,   feem 
eflential  to  the  nature  of  the  trade  that,  it  fhpuld 
be  fe.      A  Dutch  merchant   may,  for  example^ 
employ  his   capital  in  tranfadUixg  the   commerce 
of  Poland  and  Portugal,  by  carrying  part  of  the 
furplus  produce  of  the  one  to  the  other,  not  in 
Dutch,  but  in  Briti(h  bottoms.     It  maybe  pre- 
fumed,,  that  he  adually  does  fo  upon  fome  parti* 
lar  occafions.      It  is  upon  this  account,  however, 
that  the  carrying  trade  has  been  fuppofed  pecu« 
liarly  advantageous  to  fuch  a   country  as  Great 
VOL.  II.  F  Britain, 
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Britain,  of  which  the  defence  and  feciirity  de^^end 
upon  the  number'  of  its  'failors  and  ihij^ng.' 
But  the  fame  capital  may  employ  as  many'fiiilors 
and  flapping  either  in  the  foreign  trade  of  oon- 
fiimptioh)  OF  even  in  the  home-trade,'  when  car- 
ried on  by  coafting  Tcffels,  as  it  could  in  the 
carrying  trader  The  number,  of  lailors  and 
ihipptng  wMch  any  particular  capital  Can  employ, 
do^s  not  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  trade, 
hut  partly  upon  the  bulk  of,  the  goods  in  propor- 
tion! to  their  value,  and  pactly  upon  the  diftance 
of  the  pom  between  .vhic.h  they  ai-e  to  be  <ar-; 
ried ;  chiefly  upon  th^  former  of  thofe  two  cir-- 
cumftances.  The  coal*trade  from  Newcaftle  to 
jLondon,  for  example,  employs  more  •  Ihipping 
than  all  the  carrying  trade  of'  England,  though 
the  ports  are  at  no  great  diftance.  To  force, 
therefore,  by  extraordinary  encouragements,  a 
larger.  Ihare  of  the  capital  of  any  country  into 
the  carrying  trade,  than  what  would  naturally  go 
to  it,  will  not  always  neceffarily  increafe  the  ftiip- 
ping  of  that  country. 

The  capital,  therefore,  employed  in  the  home» 
trade  of  any  country  will  generally  give  encou* 
ragement  and  fupport  to  a  greater  quantity  of 
productive  labour  in  that  country,  and  increafe 
the  value  of  its  annual  produce  more  than  an  equal 
capital  employed  in  the  foreign  trade  of  con- 
fumption :  and  the  capital  employed  in  this  lat* 
t,er  trade  has  in  both  thefe  refpeds  a  ftill  greater 
advantage  over  an  equal  capital  employed  in  the 
carrying  trade.  The  riches,  and,  fo  far  as  power 
depends  upon  riches,  the  power  of  every  country, 

muft 
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muft  always  be  in'  proportion  to  the  value  of  its  c  H  A  ?• 
anaual  produce^  the  fund  from  which  all  taxes: 
ffluft  ultimately  be  pdd.  But  the  greitt.  objed 
of  the  j)olitical  ceconomy  of  every  country,  ii 
to  increafe  the  riches,  and  power  of  that  country« 
It  ought,  therefore,  to  give  na  preference  nor 
fupcrior  encouragement  to  the  foreign  trade  o£ 
confumption  above  /the  home-^trade,  i^or  to  the 
carrying  trade  above  either  of  the  other  two.  It 
ought  neither  to  force  nor  to  allure  into  either  of 
thde  two  channels^  a  giieater  fliare  of  the  capital 
of  the  country  thaii  what  would  naturally  flow 
into  them  of  its  own:Eccord. 

Each  of  thofe  different  branches  of  trader 
faoweV^,'is  not  only  advantageous,  but  xiecef- 
fary  and  unavoidable,  when  ,the  courfe  of  things^ 
without  anyconftraint  or  violence,  naturally  in- 
troduces it.  •  '  - 

When  the  produce  of  any  particular  branch 
of  induftry  exceeds^  what  the  demand  of  the 
country  requires,  the^urplus  muft  befent  abroad^ 
and  exchanged  for  fomethiiig  for  which  there  h 
a  demand  at  home.  Without  fuch  exportationj 
a  part  of  the  produftive  labour  of  the  country 
muft  ceafe,  and  the  value  of  its  annual  produce 
diminifh.  The  land  and  labour  of  Great  Bri- 
tain produce  generally  more  corn,  woollens, 
and  hard  ware,  than  the  demand  of  the  home- 
market  requires.  The  furplus  part  of  them, 
therefore,'  muft  be  fent  abrbad,  and  exchanged 
for  fomething  for  which  there  is  a  demand  at 
home.  It  is  only  by  means  of  fuch  exportatioij^ 
that  tbis  furplus  can  acquire  a  value  fui&cient  to 
Fa  com- 
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^  ^r  ^  Cdmpenface  the  labour  and  cxpence  of  producing 
it;  The  •neighbourhood  of  the.  fea  coaft,  and 
the  banks  of*  all  'navigable  rivers,  are  advan- 
tageous-fltuations  for  indaftry,  only  becapfe  they 
facilitate  the  exportation  and  exchange  of  fuch 
iiirplus  prodtice  for  fometWng  elfe- which. is  more 
in  demand  jhere.    ^ 

When  the  foreign  goods  which  are  thus  pur* 
chafed  with  the  furplus  prcxiuce  of  domeftk  in- 
duftry  exceed 'the  demand  of  the  home»markety 
the  furplus  part  of  them  muft  be  fent  abroad 
again,  and  exchanged  f6r  fomething..  more  in 
demand  at  home.  About;  ninety-fix  thoufand 
hogfheads  of  tobacco  are  annually  purchafed  in 
Virginia  and  Maryland,  with,  a  part  of  .the  fur- 
plus produce,  of  Britifli  induftry..  But  the  de- 
mand of  Great  Britain  does  nbt  require,  per- 
haps, more  than  fourteen  thoufand.  If  the 
remaining  eighty-two  thoufand,  therefore,  could 
not  be  fent  abroad  and  exchanged  for  fomething 
jtiore  in  demand  at  home,  the  importation  of 
them  mufl  ceafe  ^  immediately,  and  with  it  the 
produdive  labour  of  all  thofe  inhabitant^  of 
Great  Britain,  who  are  at  prefent  employed  in 
preparing  the  goods  with  which  thefe  eighty-two 
thoufand  hogflieads ''  are  annually  purchafed. 
,Thofe  goods,  which  are  part  of  the  produce  of 
the  land  and  labour  of  Great  Britain,  having  no 
market  at  home,  and  being  deprived  of  that 
which  they  had  abroad,  muft  ceafe  to  be  pro- 
duceda  The  moft  round-about  foreign  trade  of 
coniumption,  therefore,  may,  upon  fome  occa- 
■jGtons,  be  as  neceffary  for  Supporting  the  produc- 
tive 
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tlve  labour  of  the  country,  and  the  value  of  its  chap. 
annual  produce,  as  the  mod  direft. 

Whe^  the  capital  ftock  of  any  country  ia  in- 
creafed  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  it  cannot  be  all 
employed  in  fuf^lying  the  confumption,  and 
fupporting  the  -produdive  labour  of  that  parti-» 
cul'ar  country,  the  furplus  part  of  it  naturally 
difgorges  itfelf  into  the  carrying  trade,  and  is 
employed  in  performing  the  fame  offices  to  other 
countries.  The  carrying  trade  is  the  natural 
effcft  and  fymptom  of  great  national  wealth  ;  but 
it  does  not  feem  to  be  ^the  natural  caufe  of  it. 
Thofe  ftat^fmen  who  have  been  difpofed  to  fa- 
vour it  with  particular  encouragements,  feem  to 
have  miftaken  the  effect  and  fytnptom  for  the 
caufe.  Holland,  m  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
the  land  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  by 
far  the  richer  country  in  Europe,  has,,  accord- 
ingly, the  greateft  fhare  of  the  carrying  trade  of 
Europe.  England,  perhaps  the  fecond  richeft 
country  of  Europe,  is  likewife  fuppofed  to  have 
a  confiderable*  (hare  of  it;  though  what  com- 
monly paffes  for  the  carrying  trade  of  England, 
will  frequently,  perhaps,  be  found  to  be  no  more 
than  a  round-ibout  foreign  trade  of  confump- 
tion.  Such  are,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  trades 
which  carry  the  goods  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft  In- 
dies^  and  of  America,  to  the  different  European 
markets.  .Thofe  .goods  are  generaiUy  pui'chafed 
eithef  .  immediately 'with  the  produce  of.Britifh 
iaduftry,  or  with  fotiaething! elfe  which  had. been 
puf qbafed  hynthzthsit  produgc^^  4lid Jtte. , finaLre- 
turnst  of  thpfe  tifudeV  are  generally  ufj^d,  or  ,con- 

F  3  fumed 
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B  p  o  K  country,  that  private  perfons  frequently  find  it 
more  for  their  advantage  to  employ  their  capitals 
in  the  moil  diftant  carrying  trades  of  Afia  and 
America,  than  in  the  improvement  and  cultiva* 
tion  of  the  mod  fertile  fields  in  their  own  neigh- 
bourhood, I  ihall  endeavour  to  explain  at  full 
length  in  the  two  following  books. 
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Of  the  different  Progrefs  of  Opulence  in 
different  Nations. 

C  HAP.     r,     ::: 
Of  the  rMtvral  Progreft  cf  Opuience. 

rpHE  great  commerce  of  every  civilized  fo-  Book 
.  ciety,  is  that  carried  on  between  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  town  an^  thofe  of  the  country.  It 
confifts  in  the  exchange  of  rude  for  manufactured 
produce,  cither  immediately,  or  by  the  interven- 
tion of  money,  or  of  fome  fort  of  paper  which  re- 
prefents  money.  The  country  fupplie$  the  towa 
with  the  means  of  fubfiftence  and  the  materials 
of  manufafture.  The  town  repays  this  fupply 
by  fending  back  a  part  of  the  ^manufaftured  pro- 
duce to  Jthe  inhabitants  of  the  country.  The 
town,  in ,  which  there  neither  is  nor  can  be  any 
reprocJuSion  of ,  fubftances, .  may  very  properly 
be  faid  to  gain  its  whole  wealth  and  fubfiftence 
from  the  country.  We  muft  not,  however, 
upon  this ' account,  imagine  that  the  gain  of  the' 
town  is  the  lofs  of  the  country.  The  gains  of 
both  are  mutual  and  reciprocal,  and  the  divi; 
fion  of  labour  is  Ja  tbis^  .as  in  .^U.  other  cafes, 
advantageous  to  all  the  different  'perf^ns  em-: 
ployed  in  the  various  occupations Jnto  which  it- li 

fubdi- 
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oo  K  fubdivided.      The  inhabitants    of   the    country 
purchafe  of  the  town  a  greater  quantity  of  ma- 
nufadlured  goods  with   the  product  of  a  much 
-fmaller  quantity  of  their  own  labour,  than  they 
muft  have  employed  had  they  attempted  to  pre- 
pare them  themfelves.     The  town  affords  a  mar- 
ket for  the  furplus  produce  of  the  country,  or 
what  is  over  and  above  the  maintenance  of  the 
cultivators,  and  it  is  there  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country   exctiange  it  for  fomething  elfe 
which  is  in  denitod  among  them^    Thd  greater 
the  number  and  revenue  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town,  the  more  extenfive  is  the  market  which 
it  affords  to  thofe  of  the  country  ;  and  the  more 
extenfive  that^  market,.   It    is   always  the    more 
advantageous    to   a   great  number.     The    corn 
which  grows   within  a  mile  of  the  town,  fells 
there  for  the  fame  price  with  that  which  comes 
from  twenty  miles  diftance.     Biit   the' price  of 
the  latter  muft  generally,  itpt  only  pay  the  ex- 
pence  of  nufing  and  bringing  it  to  market, ,  but 
afford  too  the  ordinary  profits  df  agriculture  to 
the  farmer.     The  proprietors  an4  cultivators  of 
the  country,  therefore,  which  lies  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  the  town,  .over  and  above  the  6r- 
jdiriary  profits  of  agriculture,  gain  in  the  price 
of  what  they  fell,  the  whole  value  of  the  car- 
riage of  the  like  produce  that  Is  broyght  from 
more  diftant  parts,  and  they  fave,   befides,"  the 
whole  value  of  this  carriage  ill  tiie  price  of  what 
they  b&y.     Compa^e^th^  cultivation  of  the '  liiicis 
in  the  neigKbQurh'bod  of  any  coiifiderable  town, 
With  'that  ot   thofe  wfiicK  life  at   fome  diftance 

from 
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from  It,  and  you  will  eafily  fatisfy  ^ourfelf  how 
much  the  country  is  benefited  by  the  commerce 
of  the  town.  Among  all  the  abfurd  fpecuktipns 
that  have  been  propagated  concerning  the  ba«- 
lance  of  trade,  it  has  never  been  pretended  that . 
either  the  county  lofes  by  its  commerce  .>yith  the 
town,  or  the  town  by  that  with  the  country  which 
maintains  it. 

As  fubfiftence  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  pHor 
to  conveniency  and  luxury,  fo  the  induftry  ^hich 
procures  the  fornver,  muf^  neceffarily  be  prior  to 
that  which  minifters  to  the  latter.     The  cultiva- 
tion and  improvement  of   the  country,    there- 
fore, which  affords  fubfiflence,  muft,  neGeflfartly^ 
be  prior  to  the  increafe  of  the  town,  wJbich  fur- 
nilhes  only  the  means  of  conveniency  and  luxury* 
It  is  the  furplus  produce  of  the  country  oniy,  of 
what  is  over  and  above  the  maintenance  of  the 
cultivators,    that  conftitutes    the  fubfiftence    of  • 
the  town,  ^hich  can  therefore  increafe  only  with 
the  increafe  of  this  furplus  produce.     The  town, 
indeed,  may  not  always  -derive   its  whole  fubi- 
fiftence  from  the  country  in  its  neighbourhood, 
or  even  from  the  territory  to  which  k  belongi, 
but    from    very     diftant    countries}   and!   this, 
though  it  forms  no    exception   from  the  gene- 
ral rule,    has  occaiibned  confidkrable  variations 
in  the  progrefs  of  opulence  in  different  ages,  and 
iiations.  '  ' " '^         * 

That  order  of  things  ^^hithf  heceflity  impofes 
in  general^.  £t}Ough  not  in  every  particulur  4i6uui 
try,  is,  in  every  particitfivcpUfttryv  promoted  by 
the  natural  inclinations  of  man.  \  If  human  infti- 

tutions 
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BOOK    tutions  had  never  thwarted  thofe  natural  inclina- 
^  -^-^  tions^  the  towns  could  no- where  have  increafed 
beyond  what    the  improvement  and  cultivation 
of  the  territory  in  which  they  were  fituated  could 
fupport :  till  fuch  time,  at  lead,  as  the  whole  of 
that  territory  was  completely  cultivated  and  im- 
proved.     Upon  equal,    or  nearly  equal  profits, 
mod:  men  will  chufe  to   employ   their   capitals, 
rather  in  the    improvement  and    cultivation  of 
land,  than  either  in  manufa&iircs  or  in  foreign 
trade.     The; man  who  employs    his    capital  ia 
land,  has  it  more  under  his  view  and  command, 
and  his  fortune  is  much  lefs  liable  to  accidents, 
than  that  of  the  trader,  who  is  obliged  frequently 
to  commit  it,   not  only  to  the  winds  and  the 
waves,  but  to  the  more  uncertain  elements  of 
human  folly  and  injullice/  by  giving  great  credits 
in  diftant  countries  to  men,  with  whofe^charader 
and  fituation  he  can  feldom  be  thoroughly  ac« 
quainted.     The  capital  of  the  landlord,  on  the 
contrary,  which  is  fixed  in  the  improvement  of 
his  land,  feems  to  be. as  well  fecured  as  the  nature 
of  human  affairs  can  admit  of.     The  beauty  of 
the  country  befides,  the  pleafures  of  a  country 
life,  the  tranquillity  of  mind  •  which   it  prdraifes, 
and  wherever  the  injuftice  'of  human  laws   does 
not  difturb  it,  the  independency  which  it  really 
swords,  have  cTiarms  that  more  or    lefs  attra^ 
every  body ;  and  as  to  cultivate  the  ground  was 
the  original  delHnation  of  maq,  fo  inevery  ftage 
of  his  exiftaice  he  i<?giQ4  to  retain  a  prediledioa 
for ,. this  primitive  employ ni^nt,     - 

Without 
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*  Without  the  affiftance  of  fame  artificeri^itk  C.B  Ap. 

deedi  the  cultivation  of  land  cannot  be  carried  , ^ 

on,  but  with  great  inconveniency  and  conti|Hia]r 
ii]((eiTupticfn.     Smiths^  carpenters;^  ^eebi^righis^ 
and   plough-i^rights,-  mafqns,    aoid    bricklayers^ 
tanners,    flioemakiers,    an^  taylors^   are  people^ 
whofe  Service  -  the  farmer  ha^  frequent  occaflon' 
for.    Such   artificers   tbo  (land^  occafiokially,  in 
need  of  the  affiftance  of^n£  another ;  and  ar  their 
refidence  is   not,  like  that  of  the  farmer,    ne- 
ceffarily  tied  down  to  a  precife  fpoti  they-natu-^ 
rally  fettle  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one  another, 
and  thus  fornfi  a  fmall  town  or  village.    The 
butcher,  the  brewer,   and  the  baker,  fbon  jqin 
them,   together  with  many  other  artificers  aaid 
retailers,  neceffary  or  ufeftil  for  fupplying  their 
occaiiohal  wants,   and  who  -contribute  Aiti  fur«« 
ther  to  *  augment  the  town.     The  inhabitants  of 
the  town  and  thofe  of  the  country  are  mutually 
the  fervants  of  one  another.     The  town  is  a  con- 
tinual fair  or  market,  to  which  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  refort,  in  order  to  exchange  .their 
rude  for  manufadured  produce.     It  is  this  com- 
merce which  fttpplies  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
both  with  the  materials  of  their  work,  and  the 
means  of  their  fubfiftence.     The  quantity  of  the 
finifhed  work  which  they  fell  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country,    neceflfarily  regulates  the  quan^ 
tity   of  the  materials  and  provifions  which  they 
buy.     Neither  their  employment  nor  fubfiftence, 
therefore,  can  augment,  but  in  proportion  to  the 
augmentation  of  the  demand  from  the  country 
for   finifhed  work  ^  and  this  demand  can  augment 

only 
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B'OO^K   cmiy  *in  pn6j)ortion^  to  the  extenfion  of  improve- 
meilf  and 'Cultivatioi!!.     Had  human  inftitutions, 
ilier^rey  never  diflurbed.  the  natural  .courfe  of 
things,  the  progreffive^vealth  and  increafe  of  tht 
t^wn&' ^ouldj.  ill:  every  poUtical  ibciety,  be  con* 
£eqaenl^al,  jinjd!iA.propiH*tion  to  Uie  improvement 
and'  x^ltivation  of  the  territory  ok  country. 
.  Jn  iour  North .  American  colonies,  where  un- 
cultivated land  i$  (kill  to  be  had  up^n  eafy  terms, 
tiQ:  n^anufa&urei  &>r  diftant  fale  have  ever  yet 
beeaieftabUflied.  id  any  of  their  towns.    When 
an^artificerr  has  a^uired  a  little  more  fto^  than 
k'neceiliury  for  .car  rj^ng  pubis  own  bufinefs  ia 
fupplyiog   the    peighbooring  country,    he  doe3 
Hot^  in  N{)r.th- America,  attempt  tp  eilablifh  with 
iti.ftj  manufacture  for  more  diftant  fale,  but  cm- 
plpysit  intthej,  piMi§haffi  m^  imprpvement  of  ijn- 
eultivated.  latid*-  i  From    artificer    he    becomes 
plants,: -and  neither  the  large  wages  nor  the  eafy 
fubfifteuicer  which  that  counfry  affords  to    arti« 
ficers,  can  bribe  him  rather  to  work  for  other 
people- Jthan  for  himfelf.  .  He  &ds  that  an  artifi? 
cer  is  the  fervant  of  his  cuftomers,  from   whom 
he  derives  his  fnbfiftence  :  but  that  a  planter  who 
oultiyates  Jbis  own  land>  and  derives  his  neceflary 
iubfiftence  from  the  labour  of  his  own  family « 
18  really  a  mafter>  and  independent  of  all  the 
world.      . 

•  In  codntries>  on  the  .contrary^  where  there  ig 
dther  no  uncultivated  land,  or  none  that  can  be 
had  upon  eafy  terms,  every  artificer  who  has  ac* 
quired  more  ftock  than  he  can  employ  in  the  oc<!' 
cafional  jobs  of  the.neighhourhood,  endeavours  to 

prepare 
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prepare  work  for ^drc  diftant  fele.  The  fmith-  c  ha  p, 
crefts  fome  fort  of  iron,  the  weaver  fome  fort  of 
linen  or  woollen  manufadory.  Thofe  different 
manufadnre^  come,  in  procefs  of  time,  to  be 
gradually  fubdivided,  :and  thereby  improved  and 
refined  in  ai  great  variety  of- ways,  which  may 
eafily  be  conceived,  and  which  it  is  therefore  un-^ 
ncfceffafyto  explain  any  further.  .  - 

In  feeking  for  employment  to  a  capital,  manu« 
fafiure^  are,  upon  equal  or  nearly  equal  profits, 
naturally  preferred  to  foreign  commerce,  for  the 
fame  reafon  that  agriculture  is  naturally  preferred 
to  manufa£hires* ,  As  the  capital  of  the  landlord^ 
or  farmer  is  more  fecure  than  that  of  the  manu« 
fadurer,  fo  the  capital  of  the;  manufafturer,  be- 
ing at  all  times  more  within  his  view  and  com- 
mand, is  more  fecure  than  that  of  the  foreign 
merchant.  In  every  period,  indeed,  of  every  fo-  * 
ciety,  the  furplus  part  both  of  the  rujde  and  ma- 
nuiaftured  produce,  or  that  for  which  there  is 
no  demand  at  home,  mufl  be  fent  abi:oad  in 
order  to  be  exchanged  for  fomething  for  which 
there  is  fome  demand  at  home.  But  whether 
the  capital^  which  carries  this  furplus  produce 
abroad,  be  a  foreign  or  a  domeftic  one,  is  of 
very  little  importance.  If  the  fociety  has  not 
acquired  fuiEcient  capital  both  to  cultivate  all 
its  lands,  and  to  manufaAure  in  the  completed 
manner  the  whole  of  its  rude  produce,  there  is 
evra  a  considerable  advantage  that  that  rnde 
produce  Ihould  be  exported  by  a  foreign  capi- 
tal, in  order  that  the  whole  ftock  of  the  fociety 
may  be  employed  in  more  ufi^ful  purpofe^^    The 

wealth 
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BOOK  wealth  of  ancient  Egypt,  that  of  China  and  In- 
doftan,  fufficiently  dempnftrate  that  a  nation  may 
attain  a  very  high  degree  of  opulence,  though 
the  greater  part  of  its  exportation  trade  be  car- 
ried on  by  foreigners.  The  progrefs  of  our 
North  American  and  Weft  Indian  colonics  would 
have  been  much  lefs  rapid,  had  no  capital  but 
what  belonged  to  themfelves  been  employed  in 
exporting  their  furplus  produce. 

According  to  the  natural  courfe  of  things, 
therefore,  the  greater  part  of  the  capital  of  every 
growing  fociety  is,  firft,  direfted  to  agriculture, 
afterwards  to  manufaftures,  and  laft  of  all  fo 
foreign  commerce.  This  order  of  things  is  fo 
very  natural,  that  in  every  fociety  that  fiad  any 
territory,  it  has  always,  I  believe,  been  in  fome 
degree  obferved.  Some  of  their  lands  muft  have' 
been  cultivated  before  any  confiderablfe'  towns' 
could  be  eftabliflied, '  and  fome  fort  of  coarfe  in- 
duftry  of  tht  manufafturing  kind  muft  have  been 
carried  on  in  thofe  towns,  before  they  could  well 
think  of  employing  therafelves  in  foreign  com- 
merce. 

But  though  this  natural  order  of  things  muft 
have  taken  place  in  fome  degree  in  eVery  fuch 
fociety,  it  has,  in  all  the  modern  ftates  of  Eu^ 
rope,  been,  in  many  refpefts,  entirely  inverted. 
The  foreign  comirierce  of  fome  of  their  cities 
has  introduced  all  their  finer  manufaftures,  or 
fuch  as  were  fit  for  diftant  fale ;  and  manufa£lures 
and  foreign  commerce  together,'  have  given  birth 
to  the  principal  improvements  of  agriculture. 
The  manners  ^nd  cuftoms  which  the  nature  of 
;       .      '  their 
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their  original  government  introduced,  and  which  CHAP. 
remained  after  that  government  was  greatly  al- 
tered, neceffarily  forced  them  into  this  unnatural 
and  retrograde  order. 


C  H  A  P.    IL 

Of  the  Di/couragement  of /fgriculture  in  the  ancient 
State  of  Europe  after  the  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire. 

ti7HEN  the  German  and  Scythian  nations 
over-ran  the  weftern  provinces  of  the 
Roman  empire,  the  confufions  which  followed  fo 
great  a  revolution  lafted  for  feveral  centuries*  ' 
The  rapine  and  violence  which  the  barbarians  ex:- 
ercifed  againft  the  ancient  inhabitants,  interrupted 
the  commerce  between  the  towns  and  the  country. 
The  towns  were  deferted,  and  the  country  was 
left  uncultivated,  and  tht  weftern  provinces  of 
Europe,  which  had  enjoyed  a  confidcrable  de- 
gree of  opulence  under  the  Roman  empire,  funk 
into  the  loweft  ftate  of  poverty  and  barbarifm. 
During  the  continuance  of  thofe  confufions,  the' 
chiefs  and  principal  leaders  of  nhofe  nations,  ac- 
quired or  ufurped  to  themfelves  the  greater  part  of 
the  lands  of  thofe  countries.  A  great  part  of 
them  was  uncultivated;  but  no  part  of  them, 
whether  cultivated  or  uncultivated,  wa§  left 
without  a  proprietor.  All  of  them  were  en- 
voi.. 11.  G  groffed^ 
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^  ?IL  ^   g^'off^d,  and  the  greater  part  by  a  few  great  pro- 
prietors. 

This  original  engroffing  of  uncultivated  lands, 
though  a  great,  might  have  been  but  a  tranfitory 
evil.  They  might  foon  have  been  divided 
again,  and  broke  into^  fmall  parcels  either  by 
fucceffion  or  by  alienation.  The  law  of  primo- 
geniture hindered  them  from  being  divided  by 
fucceflion;  the  introduftion  of  entails  prevented 
their  being  broke  into  ifmall  parcels  by  alien- 
ation. 

Whek  land,  like  moveables,  is  considered  ag 
the  means  only  of  fubfiftence  and  enjoyment,  the 
natural  law  of  fucceffion  divides  it,  like  them, 
among  all  the  children  of  the  family ;  of  all  of 
whom  the  fubfiftence  and  enjoyment  may  be  fup- 
pofed  equally  dear  to  the  father.  This  natural 
law  of  fucceffion  accordingly  took  place  among 
the  Romans,  who  made  no  more  diftinftion  be- 
tween elder  and  younger,  between  male  and  fe* 
male,  in  the  inheritance  of  lands,  than  we  do  in 
the  diftributxon  of  moveables.  But  when  land 
was  confidered  as  the  means,  not  of  fubfiftence 
merejy,  but  of  power  and  protedioh,  it  was 
thought  better  that  it  fiiould  defcend  undivided 
to  one.  In  thofe  cUforderly  times,  every  jgreat^ 
landlord  was  a  font  of  petty  prince.  His  tenants 
were  his  fubjefts.  He  was  their  judge,  and  in 
fome  refpeds  their  legiflator  in  peace,  and  their 
leader  iti  war.  He  made  war  according  to  his 
owa  difciretion,  frequwfitty  againft  his  neighbours^ 
and  fometimcs  againft  his  fovereign.  The  fe- 
curity  of  a  landed  eftatc,  therefore,  the  proteftioa 

which 
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which  its  owner  could  afibrd  to  thofe  who  <iwelt 
on  it,  depended  upon  its  greatnefs.  To  divide 
it  was  to  ruin  it,  and  to  expofe  eVery  part  of  it  ta 
be  oppreffed  and  fwallowed  up  by  the  incurfioM 
of  its  neighbours.  The  law  of  primogeniture, 
therefore,  came  to  take  place,  not  immediately, 
indeed,  but  in  procefsof  time,  in  the  fucceffion 
of  landed  eftates,  for  the  fame  reafon  that  it  has 
generally  taken  place  in  that  of  monarchies, 
though  not  always  at  their  firft  inftitution.  That 
the  power,  and  confequently  the  fecurity  of  th« 
monarchy,  may  not  be  weakened  by  divifion,  it 
muft  defcend  entire  to  one  of  the  children.  To 
which  of  them  fo  important  a  preference  fhall  be 
given,  muft  be  determined  by  fome  general  rule, 
founded  not  upon  the  doubtful  diftindions  of 
perfonal  merit,  but  upon  fome  plain  and  evident 
difference  which  can  admit  of  no  difpute. 
Among  the  children  of  the  fame  family,  therf 
can  be  no  indifputable  difference  but  that  of  fex^ 
and  that  of  age.  The  male  fex  \$  univerfally 
preferred  to  the  female;  and  when  all  other 
•things  are  equal,  the  elder  every  where  takes 
place  of  the  younger.  Hence  the  origin  of  the 
right  of  primogeniture^  and  of  what  is  called  lineal 
fucceffion.  *  * 

Laws  frequently  continue  in  force  long  after 
the  circumftances,  which  firft  gave  occafion  to 
them,  and  which  could  alone  render  them  rejifon- 
able,  ar^  no  more.  In  the  prefent  ftate  of  Eu- 
rope, the  proprietor  of  a  fingle  acre  of  land  is  as 
perfeftly  fecure  of  his  poffeffion  as  the  proprietor 
of  a  hundred  thoufand.    The  right  of  primoge^ 

c  2  niturcs 
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BOOK  iriture,  however,  ftill  continues  to  be  refpe&ecf> 
and  as  of  all  inftitutions  it  is  the  fitteft  to  fup- 
j>ort  the  pride  of  family  didin^ions,  it  i$  flili, 
likely  to  endure  for  maijy  centuries*  '  In  every 
other  refpecl,  nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to 
the  real  Jntereft  of  a  numerous  family^,  than  a 
right  which,  in  order  to  enrich  one,  beggars  ali 
the  reft  of  the  children. 

Entaii.s  are  the  natural  confequ^ces  of  th« 
law  of  primogeniture.  Thej  were  introduced  Xo 
preferve  a  certain  lineal  fucceflion,  of  which  th« 
law  of  primogeniture  fii;ft  gave  the  idea,  and  to 
hinder  any  part  of  the  c«-iginal  eftate  fronj  being 
cfirried  out  of  th€  pFopefed  line  either  by  gift,  or 
devife,  or  alienation;  either  by  the  folly,  or  by 
the  misfortune  of  any  of  its  fuccefSve  ownersr 
They  were  altogether  unknown  to  the  Romans. 
Neither  their  fubftitutions,  nor  fkieicommifles 
bear  any  refemblance  to  entails,  though  fome 
French  lawyers  have  thought  proper  to  drefs  the 
modern  inftitution  in  the  fenguage-aaid  garb  of 
thofe  ancient  ones* 

Wh^n  great  landed  eftates  were  a*  fort  of  prin- 
.cipalities,  .entails  might  not  be  unreafonable. 
Like  what  are  called  the  fundamental  laws  of 
fome  monarchies,  they  might  frequently  hinder 
the  fecurity  'of  thoufands  from  being  endangered 
by  the  caprice  or  extravagance  of  one  man, .  3ut 
in  the  prefent  ftate  of  Europe,  when  fmall  as  well 
as  great  eftates  derive  their  fecurity  from  the 
laws  of  their  country,  nothing  can  be  mort  com- 
pletely abCurd.  They  are  founded  upon  the 
4naft  abfurd  of  all  fuppofitions>  the  fuppofition' 
/  that 
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<\izi  every  fucceflive  generation  of  men  have  not 
an  equal  right  to  the  earth,  and  to  all  that  it 
pofleffes;  feut  that  t;he  property  of 'the  prefent 
generation  fliould  te  reftraincd  and  regulated  ac- 
cording to  the  fancy  of  thofe  who  died  perhaps 
five  hundred  years  ago.  Entaiils,  however,  arc 
(till  refpcaed  through  the  greiter  part  of  Europe^ 
in  thbfe  countries  particularly  in  whicH  nOblc 
birth  is  a  neceflary  qualification  for  the  enjoy- 
ment either  of  civil  or  military  honours.  Entails 
arc  thought  neceffary  for  maintaining  this  ex- 
clafive  privilege  of  thie  nobility*  to  the  great  offices 
and  honours  of  their  country;  and  that  order 
having  ufurped  one  unjilft  advantage  over  the 
reft  of  their  fellow-citizens,  left  their  poverty 
fliould  render  it  ridiculous,  it  is  thought  rt^on^ 
^ble  that  they  fliould  have  another^  The  com- 
mon  Jaw  of  England,  indeed,  is  faid  to  abhor  per- 
petuities, and  they  are  accordingly  more  reftrifted 
there  than  in  any  other  European  monarchy; 
though  even  England  is  not  altogether  without 
them.  In  Scptland  more  than  one-fifth,  perhaps 
more  than  one-third  part  of  the  whole  lands  of 
the  country,  are  at  prefenf  fuppofed  to  be  under 
ftria  entail. 

Great  trafts  of  uncultivated  land  were,  19 
this  manner,  not  only  engroffed  by  particular  fa- 
milies, but  the  poffibility  of  their  being  divided 
agai;i  was  as  much  as  poffible  precluded  for  ever. 
It  (eldom  happens,  however,  that  a  great  pro* 
prieteuT'  is  a^  great  improver.  In  the  diforderly 
times  which  gave  bihh  to  thofe  barbarous  infti- 
futiops,  the  great  proprietor  was  fufficiently  cm, 
9  3  ployed 
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ployed  in  defending  his  own  territories^  or  in 
extending  his  jurifdidion  and  authority  over 
thofe  of  his  neighbours.  He  had  no  leifure  to 
attend  to  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of 
land.  When  the  eftablifhmenc  of  law  and  order 
afforded  hhn  this  leifure,  he  often  wanted  the 
inclination^  and  almoft  always  the  requifite  abili* 
ties*  If  the  expence  of  his  houfe  and  perfon 
either  equalled  or  exceeded  his  revenue,  as  it  did 
very  frequently,  he  had  no  llock  to  employ  in 
this  manner.  If  he  was  an  oeconomiil,  he  ge- 
nerally found  it  more  profitable  to  employ  his 
annual  favings  in  new  purchafes,  than  in  the  im- 
provement of  his  old  eftate.  To  improve  land 
with  profit,  like  all  other  commercial  projedls, 
requires  an  exa3;  attention  to  fmsrti  favipgs  and 
fmall  gains,  of  which  a  man  born  to  a  great  for- 
.tune,  even  though  naturally  frugaU  is  very  fel- 
dom  capable.  The  fituation  of  fuch  a  perfon 
naturally  difpofes  him  to  attend  jather  to  orna- 
ment which  pleafes  his  fancy,  than  to  profit  for 
which  he  has  fo  little  occafion.  The  elegance  of 
his  drefs,  of  his.  equipage,  of  his  houfe,  and 
houfehold  furniture,  are  objefts  which  from  his 
infancy  he  has  been  accuftomed  to  have  fome 
anxiety  about.  The  turn  of  mind  which  this 
habit  naturally  forms,  follows  him  when  he 
'Comes  to  think  of  the  improvement  of  land. 
He  embelliflies  perhaps  four  or  five  hundred 
acres  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  houfe,  at  ten 
times  the  expence  which  the  land  is  worth  after 
all  his  improvements ;  and  finds  that  if  he  was  to 
improve  his  whole  eitate  in  the  iame  manner^ 

and 
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«nd  he  has  little  tafte  for  any  other,  he  would  be  ^  ^^  ^• 

a  bankrupt  before  he  had  fiaifhed  the  tenth  part 

of  iu      There  ftill  remain  in  both  parts  of  the 

united  kingdom  forae   great  eftates  which  have 

continued  without  interruption  in. the  hand&  of 

the  fame  iamiiy  fmce  the  times  of  feuxial  anarchy. 

Compare  the  prefcnt  condition  of  thofe  eftatet 

with  the  poflcilions  of  the  fmall  proprietors  in 

their  neighbourhood,    and  you    will  require  no 

other  argument  to  convince  you  hgw  unfavourable 

fuch  extenfive  property  is  to  improvement* 

If  little  improvement  was  to  be  expeded  from 
fuch  great  proprietors,  ftill  lefs  was  to  be  hoped 
for  from  thofe  who  occupied  the  land  under 
tbem.  In  the  antient  fl:at«  of  Europe,  the  occo- 
piers  of  land,  were  all  tenants  at  will.  They 
were  all  or  almoft  all  flaves :  but  their  ilavery 
was  of  a  milder  kind  than  that  known  among 
the  antient  Greeks  and  Romans,  or  even  in  our 
Weft  Indian  colonies.  They  were  fuppofed  to 
belong  more  direftly  to  the  land  than  to  their 
matter.  They  could^  therefore,  be  fold  with  it, 
bat  not  feparately.  They  could  marry,  pro- 
vided it  was  with  the  confent  of  their  mafter  ; 
and  he  could  not  afterwards  .diffolve  the  mar- 
riage by  felling  the  man  and  wife  to  different 
perfons.  if  he  maimed  or  murdered  any  of 
them,  he  was  liable  to  fome  penalty,  though  gem 
tiierally  but  to  a  fmall  one.  They  were  not, 
however,  capable  of  acquiring  property.  What- 
ever they  acquired  was  acquired  to  their  mafter, 
and  he  could  tkke  ir  from  them  ^  pleafure. 
Whatfev€f  cukivkucciaifdimpravemflnt)  could  be 

G  4  carried 
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B  QsO  K    Carried  on  by  means  of  fuch  flaves,  was  properly 

,j||['^  .   «rli^  on  by  their  matter.      It  was  at  his  cx:- 

j)ence.     The  feed,  the  cattle,  and  the  inftruments 

of  hufbandry  were  all  his.    It  was  for  his  benefit. 

Such  flaves  could  acquire  nothing  but  their  daily 

maintenance.      It    was  properly  the    proprietoT 

'  himfelf,   therefore,  that,   in  this  cafe,    occupied 

his  own  lands,  and  cultivated  them   by  his  own 

bondmen.     This  fpecies  of  flavery  ftill  fubfifts  in 

Ruflia,  Poland,    Hungary,    Bohemia,    Moravia^ 

and  other  parts  of  Germany.     It  is  only  in  tb^ 

weftcrn  and  fouth-weftern  provinces  of  Europe, 

that  it  has  gradually  been  abolilhed  altogether.       > 

But  if  great  improvements  are  feldom  to  b^ 

expefted  from  great  proprietors,    they  are  leaft 

of  all  to  be  expeded  when   they   employ  IJsives 

for  their  workmen.     The  exp/srience  of  all  -ages 

and    nations,  I    believe,    demonftrates  th^t,  th^ 

y^ork  done  by  flaves,  though  it  appears  to  <:»ft 

only  their  maintenance,  is  in  the  end  the  d?are(|; 

of  any.    A  perfon  who  can  acquire  no  propertyi 

can  hav?  na  other  intereft  but  to  eat  as  mucht 

and  to  labour  as  Jittle  as    poiTible.      WhateveJ^ 

work  he  does  beyond  \yhat  }s   fufficient  to   pur^ 

f;hafe  his  own  maintenance,  pan  pe.  fqueezed  out 

of  him. by  viole^nce  only,  and  not  by  any  imereft 

pf  Jiis  own.     In  ancient  Italy,  hovir.  .much  *  the 

^cultivation  of  corn  degenerated,  how   unprofiti- 

abk  it  became  to  the  matter  when  it  fell  under 

the  management  of  flavf  s,  is ,  remarked  by  hoik 

Pliny  and  Columella*      Jn  the  time  of  Ariftotlc 

jt  had  not  been  much  better  in  ancient  Greece; 

gpfakJRg.  pf  th^  ideal  Ttpublig  defcribed  in  tbfe 
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laws  of  Plato,  to  maintain  five  thoufand  idle 
in^  (the  number  of  warriors  fuppofed  neccflary 
for  -Its  defence)  together  with  their  women  afnd 
fervants,  would  require,  he  fays,  a  terriifory  of 
boundiefs  extent  and  fertility,  like  the  plains  of 
Babylon. 

The  pride  of  man  makes  him  love  to  domijl 
near,  and  nothing  mortifies- him  fo  much  as'tbl^e 
obliged  to  coridefcend  to  perfuade  his  inferiors. 
Wherever  the  law  allows  it,  and  the  nature  of 
the  work  can  afibrd  it,  therefore,  lie  will  gene- 
ratty  prefer  the  fervice  of  Daves  to  that  of  free- 
men..  The  planting  of  fugar  and  tobacco  can 
afford  the  expence  of  flave  cultivation.  The 
railing  of  corn,  it  feems,  in  the  prefent  times, 
cannot.  In  the  Btegliih  colonies,  of  which  the 
pT&icipal  produce  is  corn,  the  far  greater  part  of 
the  voirk  is  done  by  freemen.  The  late  refolu- 
troft  of  tire  Quakers  in  Penhfylvania  to  fet  at 
liberty  all  their  negro  flaves,  may  fatisfy  us  that- 
thleSr  nilniber  cannot  be  very  great.  Had  they 
made  any  coiifiderable  part  of  their  property, 
fuch'a  refolutlon  could  never  have  been  agreed 
to.  In  our  fugar  colonies,  on  the  contrary,  the. 
whole  work  is  done  by  flaves,  and  in  our  to- 
bacco colonies'  a  very  gteat  part  pf  it.  The 
profits  0$  ;a  fugar-plantation  in  "any  of  our  Well 
fodtali  colonies  are  generally  much  greater  than 
th^e  of  any  other  cultivation  that  is  known  either 
itt;^Eurbpe  or  America :  and  the  profits  of  a  to- 
bacco plantation,  though  inferior  to  thbfe  of 
fugar,  are  fuperior  to  thofe  of  corn,  as  has  aU 
ready  been  obfcryed.    Both  can  afford  ihe  ex- 
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BOOK  pence  of  flavc  cultivarion,  but  fugar  can  afford 
it  ftill  better  than  tobacco.  The  nuiQJbcr  of 
ncigroes  accordingly  is  much  greater^  in  pro- 
portion to  that  of  whites,  in  our  fugar  thaa  in 
our  tobacco  colonies. 

To  the  flave  cultivators  of  ancient  times/ jgra* 
dually  fucceqded  a  fpecies  of  farmers  known  at 
prefent  in  France  by  the  name  of  Metayers. 
They  are  called  in  Latin,  Coloni  Partiarii* 
They  have  been  fo  long  in  difufe  in  England 
that  at  prefent  I  know  no  Englifli  name  for  them^ 
Tlie  proprietor  fumifbed  them  with  the  (osd^ 
<:actle,  and  inftruments  of  hufbandry,  the  whole 
(lock,  in  ihort,  neceffary  for  cultivating  the 
farm.  The  produce  was  divided  equally  between 
the  proprietor  aftd  the  farmer,  after  fetting  afidc 
what  was  judged  neceflary  for  keeping  up.  the 
ftock,  which  was  reftored  to  the  proprietor  when 
the  farmer  either  quitted^  or  was  turned  put  of 
the  farm. 

La^d  occupied  by  fuch  teawts  is  properly 
cultivated  at  the  expence  of  the  proprietor  as 
much  as  that  occupied  by  ilaves.  There  is, 
however,  one  very  effential  difference  between 
them.  Such  tenants,  being  freemen,  are  ca- 
pable of  acquiring  property,  and  having  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  they  have 
a  plain  intereft  that  the  whole  produce  fhould  be 
as  great  as  poffible,  in  order  that  their  own  pro- 
portion may  be  fo.  A  flave,  on  the  contrary, 
who  can  acquire  nothing  buti^is  maintenance^ 
ironfults  his  own  eafe  by  making  the  land^  pro- 
iluce  as  little  as  poi^ble  over  and  ?  above  that 

xnaiiv* 
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AaifltenaTice.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  partly 
upon  account  of  this  advantage,  and  partly  upon 
accfiunt  of  the  encroachments  which  the  fove» 
rdgn,  always  jealous  of  the  great  lords,  grai- 
dually  encouraged  their  villains  to  make  upon 
their  authority,  jmd  which  fecm  at  laft  to  have 
been  •  fuch  as  rendered  this  fpecies  of  feryitude 
altogether  inconvenient,  that  tenure  in  villanage 
gradually  wore  out  through  the  greater  part  of 
Europe.  The  time  and  manner,  however,  in 
which  fo  important  a  revolution  was  brought 
^Dut,  is  one  of  the  moft  obfcure  points  in  mo- 
dern hiftory.  The  church  of  Rome  claims  great 
'flkrtt  in  it ;  and  it  is  certain  that  ib  early  as  the 
twelfth  century,  Alexander  III.  publifhed  a  bull 
for  the  general  emancipation  of  flaves.  It  fcems^ 
however,  to  have  beeiv  rather  a  pious  exhorta- 
tion, than  va  law  to  which  exaft  obedience  was 
required  from  the  faithful.  Slavery  continued 
to  tal^  place  almoft  univerfally  for  feveral  cen- 
turies afterwards,  till  it  was  gradually  abolifhed 
by  the  joint  operation  of  the  two  interefts  above 
mentioned,  that  of^  the  proprietor  on  the  one 
hand,  and  that  of  the  fovereign  on  the  other. 
A  villain  enfranchifed,  and  at  the  fame  time 
allowed  to  continue  in  poffeffion  of  the  land, 
having  no  ftoek  of  his  own,  could  cultivate  it 
only  by  means  of  what  the  landlord  advanced 
to  him,  and  muft,  therefore,  have  been  what  (h^ 
French  call  a  Metayer. 

It  could  never,  however,  be  the  intereft  even 
of  this  laft  fpecies  of  cultivators  to  lay  out,  in  the 
further  improvement  of  the  land,  any  part  of  the 

little 
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B  OX)  K  Kttle  ftock  which  they  niigTit  fave "  from  their 
own  fhare  of  the  produce,  becaiife  the  lorS,  who 
laid  out  nothing,  was  to  get  one  half  of  whatever 
it  produced.  The  tithe,  which  is  but  a  tenth 
of  the  produce,  is  foupd  to  be  a  very  great 
hindrance  to  improvement.  A  tax,  therefore, 
which  amounted  to  one-half,  mud  have  been  an 
effedual  bar  to  it.  It  might  be  the  intereft  of 
SL  metayer  to  make  the  land  produce  as  much  as 
could  be  brougfit  out  of  it  by  means  of  the  ftock 
furniftied  by  the  proprietor;  but  it  could  never 
be  his  intereft  to  mix  any  part  of  his  own  with  it. 
Ift  France,  where  five  parts  out  of  fix  of  the 
whole  kingdom  are  faid  to  be  ftiil  occupied  by 
this  fpecies  of  cultivators,  the  proprietors  com- 
piairi  that  their  metayers  take  every  opportunity 
of  employing  the  matter's  cattle  rather  in  carriage 
ihan  in  cultivation  ;  becaufe  in  the  one  cafe  they 
get  the  whole  profits  to  themfelves,  in  the  other 
they  fh^re'them  with  their  landlord.  This"^ fpecies 
of  tenants  ftill  fubfifts  in  fome  parrs  of  Sfotjand. 
They  are  called  fteel-bow  tenants.'  Thofe  an- 
pent  EngHfli  tenants  whx)  ?ire  faid  by  Chief 
Paron  Gilbert. and  DoSor  Blackftone  to  have 
been  rather  bailiffs  of  the  landlord  than  farmers 
properly  fo  called,  were  probablv  of  the  fame 
kind. 

Tp  thi?  fpecies  of  tenancy  fucceeded,  though 
by  very  flow  degrees,  farmers  properly  fo  called, 
yho  cultivated  the;  land  with'  their  own  ftock, 
paying  ?l  rent  certain  to  the  landlord.  When 
juch  farmers  have  a  leafe  for  a  term  of  years^ 
jhey  may  fometiipe^  find  it  for  their  intereft  to 
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lay  out  part  of  their  capital  in  the  further  inv  C  HA  p» 
provement  of  the  farm  j    becaufe  they  may  fome- 
times  expedt  to  recover  it,  with  a  large  profit^ 
before  the  expiration  of  the  kafe.     The  poffef- 
fion  even  of  fuch  farmers,    however,    was   long 
extremely  precarious,  and  (till  is  fo  in  many  parts 
of  Europe.     They  could  before  the  expiration  of 
their  term  be  legally  outed  of  their  leafe,  by  a 
new  purchafer ;    in   England   even  by  the  ficti- 
tious  aftion  of  a   common   recovery.     If    they 
were  turned  out  illegally  by  the  violence  of  their 
mafter,   the  aftion  by  which  they  obtained   re* 
drefs  was  extremely  imperfed.      It  did  not  al* 
ways  re-inilate  them  in  the  pofTeiGon  of  the  land^ 
but  gave  them  damages  which  never  amounted 
to  the  real  lofe.     Even  in  England,  the  CQunti^ 
perhaps  of  Eurrope  where  the  yeomanry  ha$  ai* 
ways  been  moft  refpefted,  it  yas  n6t  till  about 
the  14th  of  Henry  the^  Vllth  that  the  adion  of 
ejeftm^nt  was  invented,  by  which  the  tenant  re«* 
covers,  not  damages  only  but  pofleffion,  and  ia 
which  his  claim  is  not  neceflarily  concluded  by 
the  uncertain  decifion  of  a  fingle  aflize.     Thi^s 
gftion  has  beea  found  fo  cffedual  a  remedy  that^ 
in  the  mod^n  pradice,  when  tlie  landlord^  hajs 
occafioa  tofue  for  the  pofleffion  of  the  land,  he 
feldom  makes  ufe  of  the  anions  which  properly 
belong'  to  him. as  lancJJord^  the  writ  of  right  ,9]r 
the  writ  of,  e»try,  but  fues  in  the  name  of  hji 
tenant,  by  the  writ  of  ejeftment.     In  Englan<^ 
therefore,  thie  fecurity  of  the  tenant  is  equal  to 
that  of  th^  proprietor.     In   England  befides  ^ 
leafe ;fiar  life  of  .forty  fluUings  a  year  value  is. a 

freehold. 
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freehold,  and  entitles  the  leffee  to  vote  for  i 
member  of  parliament ;  and  as  a  great  part  of 
the  yeomanry  have  freeholds  of  this  kind,  the 
Tvhole  order  becomes  refpedable  to  their  land- 
lords on  account  of  the  political  confideration 
which  this  gives  them.  There  is,  I  believe, 
no-where  in  Europe  except  in  England,  any  in- 
ftance  of  the  tenant  building  upon  the  land  of 
which  he  had  no  leafe,  and  trufting  that  the  ho- 
*  nour  of  his  landlord  would  take  no  advantage  of 
fo  important  an  improvement.  Thofe  laws  and 
iruftoms  fo  fevourable  to  the  yeomanry,  havfe 
perhaps  contributed  more  to  the  prefent  gran- 
deur of  England,  than  all  their  boafted  regula- 
tions of  commerce  taken  together. 

The  law  which  fecures  the  longeft  leafes  agiinft 
fucceffors  of  every  kind  is,  fo  far  as  I  know, 
peculiar  to  Great  Britain.  It  was .  introduced 
into  Scotland  fo  early  as  i449>  by  a  law  of  James 
the  lid.  Its  beneficial  influence,  however,  hat 
been  much  ob(lru£ied  by  entails ;  the  heirs  of 
entail  being  generally  reftrained  from  letting 
leafes  for  any  long  term  of  years,  frequently  for 
more  than  one  year.  A  late  ad  of  parliament 
h^s,  in  this  refpe£t,  fomewhat  flackened  their 
fetters,  though  they  are  ftill  by  much' too  ftraight. 
In  Scotland,  befides,  as  no  leafehold  gives  a 
YOter  for  a  member  of  parliament^  the  yeomanry 
are  upon  this  account  lefs  refpe£iable  to  their 
landlords  than  in  England*    ^^^^ 

In  other  parts  of  Europe,  after  it  was  found 
(Convenient  to  fecure  tenants  both  againft  heirs 
and  purcl(iafers,  ^the  term  of  their  lecuricy  was 

mil 
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itill  limited  to  a  very  fhort  period ;  in  France, 
for  example,  to  nine  years  from  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  leafe.  It  has  in  that  country,  in«- 
deed,  been  lately  extended  to  twenty-feven,  a 
period  ftill  too  Ihort  to  encourage  the  tenant  to 
make  the  nioft  important  improvements.  The 
proprietors  bf  land  were  anciently  the  legiflator« 
of  every  part  of  Europe,  .The  laws  relating  to 
land,  therefore,  were  all  calculated  for  what  they 
fuppofed  the  intereft  of  the  proprietor.  It  was 
for  his  interefl:,  they  had  imagined,  that  no  leafe 
granted  by  any  of  his  predeceflbrs  Ihould  hinder 
him  from  enjoying,  during  a  long  term  of  years,^ 
the  full  value  of  his  land.  Avarice  and  injuftice 
are  always  fhort  fighted,  and  they  did  not  fore* 
fee  how  much  this  regulation  muft  obftruft  im- 
provement, and  thereby  hurt  in  the  long-run  the 
real  interefl  of  the  landlord. 

The  fanners  too,  befides  paying  the  rent»  were 
anciently,  it  was  fuppofed,  bound  to  perform  a 
great  number  of  fervices  to  the  landlord,  which 
were  fcldom  either  fpecified  in  the  leafe,  or  regu- 
lated by  any  predfe  rule,  but  by  the  ufe  and 
-irant  of  the  dianor  or  barony.  ^  Thefe  fervices, 
therefore,  being  almoft  entirely  arbitrary,  fub- 
jeSed  ihe  tenant  to  many  vexations.  In  Scotland 
the  abolition  of  all  fervices,  not  precifely  ftipulated 
in  die  leafe,  has  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years  very 
Jhach  altered  for  the  better  the  condition  of  the 
yeomanry  of  that  country. 
^  The  public  fervices  to  which  the  yeomanry 
were  bound,  were  not  lefs,  arbitrary  than  the 
private  ones.  To  make  ^d  maintain  the  high 
r  roads» 
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BOOK  roads,  a  fervitude  which  ftill  fubfifts,  I  believ^^ 
every-where,  though  with  different  degrees  of 
oppreffion  in  different  countries,  was  not  the 
only  one.  When  the  king's  troops,  when  his 
houfehold  or  his  ofiicers  of  any  kind,  paffed 
through  any  part  of  the  country,  the  yeomanry 
were  bound  to  provide  them  with  horfes,  car- 
riages, and  pjrovifions,  at  a  price  regtilated  by 
the  purveyor.  Great  Britain  is,  I  believe,  the 
only  monarchy  in  Europe  where  the  oppreffion 
of  purveyance  has  been  entirely  aboliftied.  It 
ftill  fubfifts  in  France  and  Germanyr 

The  public  taxes  to  which  they  were  fubjeft 
were  as  irregular  and  oppreffive  as  the  fervices- 
The  ancient  lords,  though  extremely  unwilling^ 
to  grant  themfelves  any  pecuniary  aid  to  their 
fovereign,  eafily  allowed  him  to  tallage,  as  they 
called  it,  their  tenants,  and  had  not  knowledge 
enough  to  forefee  how  much  this  muft  in  the  end 
affeft  their  own  revenue.  The  taille,  as  it  ftill 
fubfifts  in  France,  may  ferve  as  an  example  of 
thofe  ancient  tallages*  It  is  a  tax  upon  the  fup- 
pofed  profits  of  the.  farmer,  which  they  eftimate, 
by  the  ftock  that  he  has  upon  the  farm.  It  is 
his  intereft,  therefore,  to  appear  to  have  as  little 
as  poflible,  and  confequently  to  employ  as  -little 
as  poflible  in  its  cultivation^,  and  none  in  its  im- 
provement. Should  any  ftock  happen  to  accu- 
mulate in  the  hands  of  a  French  farmer,  the  taille 
is  almoft  equal  to  a  prohibition  of  its  ever  being 
employed  upon  the  land.  This  tax  befides  is 
fuppofed  to  diflionour  whoever  is  fubjeft  to  it, 
and  to  degrade  him  beloW;,  not  only  the  rank  of 

2  a  gen- 
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a  gentleman,  but ^that  of  a  burgher,  and  who-  chap. 
ever  rents  the  lands  of  another  becomes  fubjed 
to  it.  No  gentleman,  nor  even  any  burgher 
who  has  flock,  will  fubmic  to  this  degradatioo* 
This  tax,  therefore,  not  only  hinders  the  ftock 
which  accumulates  upon  the  land  from  being 
employed  in  its  improvement,  but  drives  away 
all  other  ftock  from  it.  The  ancient  tenths  and 
fifteenths,  fo  u(iial  in  England  in  former  times, 
fcem,  fo  far  as  they  afFefted  the  land,  to  have 
been  taxes  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  taille. 

Under  all  thefe  difcouragements,  little  im- 
provement could  be  ^xpefted  from  the  occupiers 
of  land.  That  order  of  people,  with  all  the  li- 
berty and  fecurity  which  law  can  give,  muft  al- 
ways improve  under  great  difadvantages.  The 
farmer  compared  with  thfe  proprietor,  is  as  a  mer- 
chant who  trades  with  borrowed  money  compared 
with  cwie  who  trades  with  his  own.  The  flock  of 
both  may  improve,  but  that  of  the  one,  with 
only  equal  good  conduft,  muft  always  improve 
more  flowly  than  that  of  the  other,  on  account 
of  the  large  (hare  of  the  profits  which  is  confum- 
ed  by  the  intereft  of  the  loan.  The  lands  cul- 
tivated by  the  farmer  muft,  in  the  fame  n^an- 
ner,  with  only  equj^l  good  conduft,  be  improved 
more  flowly  than  thofe  cidtivated  by  the  proprie- 
tor ;  on-  account  of  the  large  Ihare  of  the  pro- 
duce whith  is  confumed  in  the  rent,  and  which, ^ 
had  tfce  former  been  proprietor,  he  might  have 
employed  in  tiie  further  improvement  of  the 
land*  The  ftation  of  a  farmer  befides  is,  from 
the  natute  of  tKkigs,  inferior  to  that  of  a  pro- 
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prietor.  Through  the  greater  part  of  Europe, 
the  yeomanry  are  regarded  as  an  inferior  rank  oi 
people,  even  to  the  better  fort  of  tradefmen  and 
mechanics,  and  in  all  parts  of  Europe  to  the 
great  merchants  and  matter  manufafturcrs.  It 
can  feldom  happen,  therefore,  that  a  man  of  any 
confiderable  ftock  fhould  quit  the  fuperior,  in 
©rder  to  place  himfelf  in  an  inferior  ftation. 
Even  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  Europe,  therefore, 
little  ftock  is  likely  to  go  from  any  other  pra- 
feffion  to  the  improvement  of  ladd  in  the  way  of 
farming.  More  does  perhaps  in  Great  Britain 
than  in  any  other  country,  though  even,  there  the 
great  flocks  which  are,  in  fome  places,  employed 
in  farming,  have  generally  been  acquired  by 
farming,  the  trade,  perhaps,  in  which  of  all 
others  flock  is  commonly  acquired  moft  flowly. 
After  fmall  proprietors,  however,  rich  and  grea,t 
farmers  are,  in  every  country,  the  principal  im- 
provers. There  are  more  fuch  perhaps  in  Eng- 
land than  in  any  other  European  monarchy.  Ii^ 
the  republican  governments  of  Holland  and  of 
Berne  in  Switzerland,  the  farmers  are  faid  to  b^ 
not  inferior  to  thofe  of  England. 

The  ancient  policy  of  Europe  was,  over  and 
above  all  this,  unfavourable  to  the  improvemenc 
and  cultivation  of  Ignd,  whether  carried  on  by 
the  proprietor  or  by  the  farmer ;  firft,  by.  the 
general  prohibition  of  the  cxportatioa  of  cora 
without  a  fpecial  licence,  which  feems  ^  have 
been  a  very  univefrfal  regulation ^  and  fecondly^ 
by  the  reftraints  which  were  4aid,;  upon  the  inland 
commerce^^  not  only  of  corn  but  of  almoft  every 
5  Qther 
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Other  part  of  the  produce  of  the  farm,  by  the  ^  HA  p. 
abfurd  laws  againft  engroflers,  regraters,  arid 
foreftallers,  and  by'  the  privileges  of  fairs  and 
markets.  It  has  already  been  obferved  in  what 
manner  the  prohibition  of  th^  exportation  of 
corn,  together  with  fome  encouragement  given 
to  the  importation  of  foreign  corn,  obftruded 
the  cultivation  of  ancient  Italy,  naturally  th6 
mod  fertile  country  in  Europe,  and  at  that  time 
the  feat  of  the  greateft  empire  in  the  world.  To 
what  degree  fuqh  reftraints  upon  the  inland  com- 
merce  of  this  commodity,  joined  to  the  general 
prohibition  of  exportation,  muft  have  difcou- 
raged  the  cultivation  of  countries  lefs  fertile,  and 
lefs  favourably  circumftanced,  it  is  not  perhaps 
very  eafy  to  imagine. 


CHAP.    IIL 

Of  the  Rife   and  Progrefs    of  Cities  and  Towns^ 
after  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

^HE  inhabitants  of  cities  and  towns  were, 
-  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  nt)t 
more  favoured  than  thofe  of  the  country.  They 
coofifted,  indeed,  of  a  very,  different  order  of 
people  from  the  fir/l  inhabitants  of  the  aricient 
repul)lics  of  Greece  and  Italy.  T^efe  laft  were 
compofed  chiefly  of  the  proprietors  of.  lands, 
among  whom  the  public  territory  was  originally 
divided,  and  who  found  it  convenient   to  build 

H  a  their 
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BOOK  their  houfes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one  ano- 
ther, and  to  furround  them  with  a  wall,  for  the 
fake  of  common  defence.  After  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire,  on  the  contrary,  the  proprietors 
of  land  feem  generally  to  have  lived  in  fortified 
caftles  on  their  own  eftates,  and  in  the  midft  of 
their  own  tenants  and  dependants*  The  towns 
were  chiefly  inhabited  by  tradefmen  and  mecha- 
nics, who  feem  in  thofe  days  to  have  been  of 
fervile,  or  very  nearly  of  fervile  condition.  The 
privileges  which  we  find  granted  by  ancient  char- 
ters to  the  inhabitants  of  fome  of  the  principal 
towns  in  Europe,  fufEciently  fhew  what  ^  they 
were  before  thofe  grants.  The  people  to  whom 
it  is  granted  as  a  privilege  that  they  might  give 
away  their  own  daughters  in  marriage  without 
the  confent  of  their  lord,  that  upon  their  death 
their  own  children,  a?id  not  their  lord,  fhould 
fucceed  to  their  goods,  and  that  they  might  diC- 
pofe  of  their  own  efFcfts,  by  will,  muft,  before 
thofe  grants,  have  been  either  altogether,  or  very 
nearly  in  the  fame  ftate  of  villanage  with  the  oc- 
cupiers of  land  in  the  country. 

They  feem,  indeed,  to  have  been  a  very  poor, 
mean  fet  of  people,  who  ufed  to  travel  about 
with  their  goods  from  place  to  place,  and  from 
fair  to  lair,  like  the  hawkers  and  pedlars  of  the 
prefent  times.  In  all  the  different  countries  of 
Europe  then,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  feveral  of 
the  Tartar  governmejits  of  Afia  at  prefent,  taxes' 
ttfcd  to  be  levied  upon  the  jperfons  and  goods  of 
travellers,  when  they  paffed  through  certain^  ma- 
nors, when  they  went  over  certain  bridges,  when 

they 
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they  carried  about  their  goods  from  place  to  place  C  h^a  p. 
in  a  fair^    when  they  erefted  in  it  a  booth  or 
fiall  to  fell  them  in.     Thefe  different  taxes  were 
known    in    England  by    the   names  of  paffage, 
pontage,    laftage,    and    ftallag^.     Sometimes  the 
idng,  fometimes  a  great  lord,  who  had,  it  feems, 
upon  fome  occafions,  authority  to  do  this,  would 
grant  to  particular  traders,  to  fuch  particularly 
as  lived  in  their  own  demefnes,  a  general  exemp* 
tion  from  fuch  taxes*     Such  traders,  though  in 
other  refpefts  of  fervile,  or  very  nearly  of  fer» 
vile  condition,    were    upon    this  account  called. 
Free-traders.      They    in  return  ufually  paid  to 
their    proteftor    a  fort  of  annual  poll-tax.      In 
thofe  days  protection  was  feldom  granted  without 
a  valuable    con^deration,    and  this    tax  might, 
perhaps,  be  confidered  as  compenfation  for  what 
their  patrons  might  lofe  by  their  exemption  from 
other  taxes.     At  firft,  both  thofe  poll-taxes  and 
thofe  exemptions   feem  to  have  been  altogether 
perfonal,    and   to    have  affefted   only  particular 
individuals^    during    either    their    lives,    or   the 
pleafure  of  their  prote£lors.     In  the  very  imper- 
fefl:  accounts   which  have  been  publifhed  from 
Domefday-book,  of  feveral  of  the  towns  of  Eng- 
land,  mention  is  frequently  made  fometimes  of 
the  tax  which  particular  burghers  paid,   each  of 
them,  either  to  the  king,  or  to  fome  other  great 
lord,  for  this  fort  of  proteftion ;  and  fometimes 
of  the  general  amount  only  of  all  thofe  taxes  *« 

*  See  Brady's  hiftorical  treatife  of  Cities  and  Burroughs, 
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BOOK  But  how  fervile  foever  may  have  been  originally 
'^*'  the  conditio^  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  to\yns,  it 
appears  evidently,  that  they  arrived  at  liberty  and 
independency  much  earlier  than  the  occupiers  of 
land  in  the  country.  That  part  of  the  king's  re* 
venue  which  arofe  from  fuch  poll-taxes  in  a^y  par* 
ticular  town,  ufed  commonly  to  be  let  in  farm, 
during  a  term  of  years  for  a  rent  certain,  forne- 
times  to  the  Iheriff  of  the  countyj  and  fometimes 
to  other  perfons.  The  burghers  themfelves  fre- 
quently got  credit  enough  to  be  admitted  to  farm 
jhe  revenues  of  this  fort  which  arofe  out  of  their 
own  town,  they  becoming  jointly  s^nd  feverally 
anfwerable  for  the  whole  rent  *..  To  let  a  farm 
in  this  manner  was  quite  agreeable  to  the  ufual 
oeconomy  of,  I  believe,  the  fovereigns  of  all  the 
different  countries  of  Europe;  who  ufed  fre* 
quently  to  let  whole  manors  to  all  the  tenants 
of  thofe  manors,  they  becoming  jointly  and  fe- 
verally anfwerable  for  the  whole  rent ;  but  ia 
return  being  allowed  to  collect  it  in  their  own 
way,  and  to  pay  it  into  the  king's  exchequer  by 
the  hands  of  their  own  bailiff,  and  being  thus 
altogether  freed  from  the  infolence  of  the  king's 
officers;  a  circumftance  in  thofe  days  regar€le4 
as  of  the  greateft  importance. 

At    firft  the  farm  of  the  town  was  probably 

let  to  the  burghers,    in  the  fame  manner  as   it 

^had  been  to  other  farmers,  for  a  term  of  years 

only.    In  procefs  of  time,  however,  it  feems  to 

*  See  Madox  FIrma  Burgi,  p.  18;   alfo  Hiftory  of  the  Ex-» 
^hec^ucr,  chap,  jo.  feft,  v.  p.  223,  firft  cditioo* 
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have  become  the  general  praftice  to  grant  It  to  c  HA  p, 
them  in  fee,  that  is  for  ever,  referving  a  rent 
certain  jncver  afterwards  to  be  augmented.  The 
payment  having  thus  become  perpetual ,  the  ex* 
emptions,  in  return,  for  which  it  was  made,  na- 
turally became  perpetual  too.  Thofe  exemptions, 
therefore,  ceafed  to  be  perfonal,  and  could  not 
afterwards  be  confidered  as  belonging  to  indivi- 
duals as  individuals,  but  as  burghers  of  a  parti- 
cular burgh,  which,  upon  this  account,  was 
called  a  Free-burgh,  for  the  fame  reafon  thai: 
they  had  been  called  Free-burghers  or  Free- 
traders. 

Along  with  this  grant,  the  important  privi- 
leges  above  mentioned,  that  they  might  give 
away  their  own  daughters  in  marriage,  that  their 
childrei^  fhould  fucceed  to  them,  and  that  they 
might  difpofe  of  their  own  effeds  by  will,  were 
generally  bcftowed  upon,  the  burghers  of  the 
town  to  whom  it  was  given.  Whether  fuch 
privileges  had  before  been  ufually  granted  along 
with  the  freedom  of  trade,  to  particular  burghers, 
as  individuals,  I  know  not.  I  reckon  it  not  im- 
probable that  they  were,  though  I  cannot  produce 
any  direfl:  evidence  of  it.  But  however  this  may 
have  been,  the  principal  attributes  of  villanage 
and  flavery  being  thus  taken  away  from  them, 
they  now,  at  lead,  became  really  free  in  our  pre- 
fent  fenfe  of  the  word  Freedom. 

Nor  was  this  ajl.     They  were  generally  at  the 
fame  time  erefted  into  a  commonalty  or  corpo- 
ration, with  the   privilege  of  having,  magiftratea 
and   a  town-council  of    their  own,    of  making 
H  4  bye* 
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BOOK  bye-laws  for  their  own  government,  of  building 
walls  for  their  own  defence,  and  of  reducing  all 
their  inhabitants  under  a  fort  of  military  difci- 
pline,  by  obliging  them  to  watch  and  ward ; 
•that  is,  as  anciently  underftood,  to  guard  and 
defend  thofe  walls  againfl:  all  attacks  and  fur- 
prifes  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  In  England 
they  were  generally  exempted  from  fuit  to  the 
hundred  and  county  courts ;  and  all  fuch  pleas 
as  fhould  arife  among  them,  the  pl^as  of  the 
crown  excepted,  wer^  left  to  the  decifion  of  their 
own  magiftrates.  In  other  countries  miuch  greater 
and  more  extenfive  jurifdidions  were  frequently 
granted  to  them  *. 

It  might,  probably,  be  neceffary  to  grant  to 
fuch  towns  as  were  admitted  to  farm  their  own 
revenues,  fome  fort  of  compulfive  jurifdiftion  to 
oblige  their  own  citizens  to  make  payment.  In 
thofe  diforderly  times  it  might  have  been  ex- 
tremely inconvenient  to  have  left  them  to  feek 
this  fort  of  juftice  from  any  other  tribunal.  But 
it  rnuft  feem.  extraordinary  that  the  fovereigns  of 
all  the  different  countries  of  Europe,  Ihould  have 
exchanged  in  this  manner  for  a  rent  certain, 
never  more  to  be  augmented,  that  branch  of 
their  revenue,  which  was,  perhaps,  of  all  others, 
'the  moft  likely  to  be  improved  by  the  natural 
courfe  of  things,  without  either  expcnce  or  at- 
tention of  their  own :  and  that  they  Ihould,  be- 

*  See  Madox  Firma  Burgi :  See  alfo  PfefFel  in  the  remark- 
able  events  under  Frederick  II.  and  his  fucceflbrs  of  the  houfe 
^©f  Suabia. 
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fides,   have   in  this    manner    voluntarily  erected    CHAP, 
a  fort  of  independent  republics  in  the  heart  of 
their  own  dominions. 

In    order  to  underftand  this,  it  muft  be  re- 
membered, that  in  thofe  days  the  fovereign  of 
perhaps  no   country  in  Europe  was  able  ta  pro- 
teft,  through  the  whole  extent  of  his  dominions, 
the  weaker  part  of  his  fubjeds  from  the  oppref- 
fion  of  the  great  lords.     Thofe  whom  the  law 
could:  not  protcft,  and  who  were  not  ftrong  enough 
to  defend  themfelves,  were  obliged  either  to  have 
recourfe  to  the  proteftioii  of  fome'  great  lord, 
and  in  order  to  obtain  it  to  become  either  his , 
flaves  or  vaflals ;  or   to  enter  into    a  league  of 
mutual  defence  for  the   common  protedtion  of 
one    another.      The  inhabitants    of    cities    and 
burghs,  confidered  as  iingle  individuals,  had  no 
power    to  defend  therafclves  j    but    by  entering 
into  a  league  of  mutual  defence  with  their  neigh- 
bours, they  were    capable  of  making  no   con- 
temptible   refiftance.      The    lords    defpifed    the 
burghers,  whom  they  confidered  not  only  as  of 
a  different  order,  but  as*  a  parcel  of  emancipated 
flaves,  almoft  of  a   different  fpecies  from  them- 
felves.    The  wealth  of  the  burghers  never  failed 
to  provoke  their  ^  envy  and  indignation,  and  they 
plundered    them   upon    every   occafion    without 
mercy  or  remorfe.     The  burghers  naturally  hated 
and  feared  the  lords.     The  king  hated  and  feared 
them  too ;  but  though  perhaps  he  might  defpife, 
he  had  no  reafon  either  to  hate  or  fear  the  burgh- 
ers.    Mutual  intereft,   therefore,  difpofed  them 
fo  fupport  the  king,   and   the  king  to  fupport 

them 
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B  o'o  K  them  againft  the  lords.  They  were  the  enemies 
of  his  enemies,  and  it  was  his  interest  fo  render 
them  as  fccure  and  independent  of  thof§  enemies 
as  he  could.  By  granting  them  magiftrates  of 
their  own,  the  privilege  of  making  bye-laws  for 
their  own  government, .  that  of  building  walls  for 
their  own  defence,  and  that  of  reducing  all  their 
inhabitants  under  a  fort  of  military  difcipline,  he 
gave  them  all  the  means  of  fecurity  and  inde* 
pendency  of  th6  barons  which  it  was  in  his  power 
to  beftow.  Without  the  eftablifhment  of  fome 
regiilar  government  of  this  kind,  without  fome 
authority  to  compel  their  inhabitants  to  ad  ac- 
cording to  fome  certain  plan  or  fyftem,  no  volun- 
tary league  of  mutual  defence  could  either  have 
afforded  them  any  permanent  fecurity,  or  have 
enabled  them  to  give  the  king  any  confiderable 
fupp6rt.  By  granting  them  the  farm  of  their 
town  in  fee,  he  took  away  from  thofe  whom  he 
wilhed  to  have  for  his  friends,  and,  if  one  may 
fay  fo,  for  his  allies,  all  ground  of  jealoufy  and 
fiifpicion,  that  he  was  ever  afterwards  to  opprefs 
them,  either  by  raifing  the  farm-rent  of  their 
town,  or  by  granting  it  to  fome  other  farmer. 

The  princes  who  lived  upon  the  worft  terms 
with  their  barons,  feem  accordingly  to  have  been 
the  moft  liberal  in  grants  of  this  kind  to  their 
burghs.  King  John  of  England,  for  example^ 
appears  to  have  been  a  moll  munificent  bene^ 
fador  to  his  towns  *.  Philip  the  Firft  of  France 
Jofl:  all  authority  over  his  barons.     Towards  the 
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end  of  his  reign,  his  fon  Lewis^  known  after- 
wards by.  th^.  name  of  Lewis  the  Fat,  confuhed, 
according  to  Father  .Daniel,  with  the  biftiops  of 
the  royal  <l€mefQ68,  concerning  the  moil  proper 
mean^  of  reftraining  the  violence  of  the  great 
lords.  Their  advice  confifted  of  two  different 
propofals.  One  was  to  ered  a  new  order  of  ju- 
rifdi£tion,  by  eftablifhing  magiflraces  and  a  town* 
council,  in  every  confiderable  town  of  his  de- 
mefnes.  The  other  was  to  form  a  new  militia,  by 
making  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  towns,  under  the 
command  of  their  own  magift rates,  march  out 
upon  proper  occafions  to  the  ailiftance  of  the 
king.  It  is  from  this  period,  according  to  the 
French  antiquarians,  that  we  are  to  date  the  in* 
ilitution  of  the  magi/lrates  and  councils  of  cities 
in  France,  It  was  during'  the  unprofperous 
reigns  of  the  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Suabia  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  free  towns  of  Germany 
received  the  firft  grants  of  their  privileges,  and 
diat  the  famous  Hanfeatic  league  firit  became 
formidable  *. 

Tub,  militia  of  the  cities  feems,  in  thofe  times, 
not  to  have  been  inferior  to  that  of  the  country, 
and  as  they  could  be  more  readily  afTembled 
upon  any  fudden  occafion,  they  frequently  had 
the  advantage  in  their  difputes  with  the  neigh- 
bouring lords.  In  countries,  fuch  as  Italy  and 
Switzerland,  in  which,  on  account  cither  of 
their  diftance  from  the  principal  feat  of  govern- 
ment, of  the  natural    ftrength  of  the  country 
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*  up  ^  it,k\£,  or  of  fome  other  reafon,  the  fovereign 
came  to  lofe  the  whole  of  his  authority,  tfee 
cities  generally  became  independent  republics, 
and  conquered  all  the  nobility  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood; obliging  them  to  pull  down  their 
caftles  in  the  country,  and  to  live,  like  other 
peaceable  inhabitants,  in  the  city.  This  is  the 
ffiort  hiftory  of  the  republic  of  Berne,  as  well 
as  of  feveral  other  cities  in  Switzerland.  If  you 
except  Venice,  for  5f  that  city  the  hiftory  is 
fomewhat  different,  it  is  the  hiftory  of  all  the 
confiderable  Italian  republics,  of  which  fo  great 
a  number  arofe  and  perifhed,  between  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  and  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth 
century. 

In  countries  fuch  as  France  or  England,  where 
the  authority  of  the  fovereign,  though  frequently 
very  low,  never  was  deftroyed  altogether,  the 
cities  had  no  opportunity  of  becoming  entirely 
independent.  They  became,  however,  fo  con- 
fiderable, that  the  fovereign  could  impofe  no  tax 
upon  them,  beiides  the  ftated  farm-reiit  of  th$ 
town,  without  their  own  confent.  They  were, 
therefore,  called  upon  to  fend  deputies  to  the 
general  affembly  of  the  ftates  of  the  kingdom, 
where  they  might  join  with  the  clergy  and  the 
barons  in  granting,  upon  urgent  occafions,  fome 
extraordinary  aid  to  the  king.  Being  generally 
too  more  favourable  to  his  power,  their  deputies 
feem,  fometimes,  to  have  been  employed  by  him 
as  a  counter-balance  in  thofe  affemblies  to  the 
authority  of  the  great  lords.    Hence  the  origin 
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of  the  reprcfentation  of  burghs  in  the  ftates  gene-  c  H  A  Pf 
ral  of  all  great  monarchies  in  Europe, 

Order  and  goo4  government,  and  along  with 
them  the  liberty  and  fecurity  of  individuals, 
were,  in  this  manner,  eftabliflied  in  cities,  at  a 
time  when  the  occupiers  of  land  in  the  country 
were  expofed  to  every  fort  of  violence^  But. men 
in  this  defencelefs  ftate  naturally  content  them- 
felves  with  their  neceflary  fubfiftence;  becaufe 
to  acquire  more  might  only  tempt  the  injuftice 
of  their  oppreffors.  On  the  contrary,  when  they 
are  fecure  of  enjoying  the  fruits  of  their  induftry, 
they  naturally  exert  it  to  better  their  condition, 
and  to  acquire  not  only  the  neceffaries,  but  the 
conveniencies  and  elegancies  of  life.  That  in»- 
duftry,  therefore,  which  aims  at  fomething  more 
than  neceflary  fubfiftence,  was  eftabliflied  in 
cities  lon^  before  it  was  commonly  praftifed  by 
the  occupiers  of  land  in  the  country.  If  in  the 
hands  of  a  poor  cultivator,  oppreflfed  with  the 
fervitude  of  villanage,  fome  jittle  ftock  fliould 
accumulate,  he  would  naturally  conceal  it  with 
great  care  from  his  mafter,  to  whom  it  would 
otherwife  have  belonged,  and  take  the  firft  op- 
portunity  of  running  away  to  a  town.  The  law 
was  at  that  time  fo  indulgent  to  the  inhabitants 
of  towns,  and  fo  defirous  of  diminifliing  the  au- 
thority of  the  lords  over  thofe  of  the  country, 
that  if  he  could  conceal  himfelf  there  from  the 
purfuit  of  his  lord  for' a  year,  he  was  free  for 
ever.  Whatever  ftock,  therefore,  accumulated 
in  the  hands  of  the  induftrious  part  of  the  inha- 
bitants  of  the  country,  naturally  took  refuge  in 

cities^ 
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BOOK   cities,  as  the  only  fanduaries  in  which  it  cotild 
be  fccure  to  the  pcrfon  that  acquired  it. 

The  inhabitants  of  a    city,  it  is  true,  muft 
always   ultimately  derive    their  fubfiftence,    and 
the  whole  materials  and  means  of  their  induftry, 
from   the  country.     But  thofe  of  a  city,  fituated 
near  either  the  fea-coaft  or  the  banks  of  a  navi- 
gable river,  are  not  neceflarily  confined  to  derive 
them  from  the  country  in  their  neighbourhood. 
They  have  a  much  wider  range,  and  may  draw 
them  from  the  moft  remote  corners  of  the  worlds 
cither  in  exchange  for  the  manufaftured  produce 
of   their  own   induftry,    or  by   performing   the 
office  of  carriers  between  diftant  countries,  and 
exchanging  the  produce  of  one  for  that  of  an- 
other.    A  city  might  in  this  manner  'grow  up  to 
great  wealth   and  fplendor,   while   not  only  the 
country  in  its  neighbourhood,   but  all   thofe   to 
which  it  traded,  were  in  poverty  arid  wretchednefs. 
Each   of  thofe  countries,  perhaps,  taken  fmgly, 
could  afford  it  but  a  fmall  part,  either  of  its  fub. 
fiftence,  or  of  its  employment ;  but  all  of  them 
taken  together  could  afford  it  both  a  great  fubfift- 
ence,   and    a  great  employment.     There    were, 
however,  within  the  narrow   circle  of  the  com* 
merce  of  thofe  times,  feme  countries   that  were 
opulait  and  induftrious.     Such   was  the  Greefc 
empire  as  long  as  it  fubfifted,  and  that  of  the 
Saracens   during    the    reigns   of  the  Abailides. 
Such  too  was  Egypt  till  it  was  conquered  by  the 
Turks,  fome  part  of  the  coaft  of  Barbary,  and  all 
thofe  provinces  of  Spain  which  were  under  the 
government  of  the  Moor^. 
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The  ciries  of  Italy  feem  to  have  been  the  firft  c  H  A  p, 
in  Europe  which  were  raifed  by  commerce  to  any 
confiderable  degree  of  opulence.  Italy  lay  in  the 
centre  of  Txdiat  was  at  that  time  the  improved  and 
civilized  part  of  the  world.  The  crufadcs  too^ 
though  by  the  great  wafte  of  flock  and  deftruftion 
of  inhabitants  which  they  occafioned,  they  mull' 
neceffarily  have  retarded  the  progrefs  of  the 
greater  part  of  Europe,  were  extremely  favour-) 
able  to  that  of  fome  Italian  cities.  The  great 
armies,  which  marched  from  all  parts  to  the  con- 
queft  of  the  Holy  Laed,  gave  extraordinary  en- 
couragement to  the  {hipping  of  Venice,  Genoa, 
and  Pifa,  fometimes  in  tranfporting  them  thi-^ 
ther,  and  always  in  fupplying  them  with  provi- 
fions.  They  were, the  commiffaries,  if  one  may 
fay  fo,  of  thofe  armies  j  and  the  moft  deftructive 
frenzy  that  ever  befel  the  European  nations,  was. 
a  fource  of  opulence  to  thofe  republics. 

The  inhabitants  of  trading  cities,  by  import- 
ing the  improved  manufadures  and  expenfive 
luxuries  of  richer  countries,  afforded  fome  food 
to  the  vanity  of  the  great  proprietors,  who 
eagerly  purchafed  them  with  great  quantities  of 
the  rude  produce  of  their  own  lands.  The  com- 
merce of  a  great  part  of  Europe  in  thofe  times, 
accordingly,  confifted  chiefly  in  the  exchange  of, 
their  own  rude,  fox:  the  manufadured  produce 
of  more  jciviU25e4  nations.  Thus  the  wool  of 
England  .ufed  to  !;»«  exchanged  for  the  wines^  q£^ 
France,  and  ;tl^  fip^^  cloths  of  Finders,  in  rth^ 
kmc  manner  sis  tl|^.  ^m  ix^  Polanil  i%.at  jtl^i^ 
;  ,     day 
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day  exchanged  for  the  wines  and  brandies  of 
France,  and  for  the  filks  and  velvets  of  France 
and  Italy* 

A  TASTE  for  the  finer  and  more  improved 
inanufadures,  was  in  this  manner  introduced  by 
foreign  commerce  into  countries  where  nofuch 
works  were  carried  on.  But  when  this  tafte 
became  fo  general  as  to  occafion  a  confiderable 
demand,  the  merchants,  in  order  to  fave  the  ex- 
pence  of  carriage,  naturally  endeavoured  to  efta- 
bliih  fome  manufaftures  of  the  fame  kind  in  their 
own  country.  Hence  the  origin  of  the  firft  ma- 
nufa£hires  for  diftant  fale  that  feem  to  have  been 
eftablifhed  in  the  weftern  provinces  of  Europe, 
after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire. 

No  large  country,  it  muft  be  obferved,  ever 
did  or  could  fubfifl:  without  fome  fort  of  manu- 
fa£tures  being  carried  on  in  it ;  and  when  it  is 
'  faid  of  'any  fuch  country  that  it  has  no  manu- 
faftures,  it  muft  always  be  underftood  of  the 
-finer  and  more  improved,  or  of  fuch  as  are  fit 
for  diftant  fale.  In  every  large  country,  both 
the  clothing  and  houfhold  furniture  of  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  people,  are  the  produce  of 
their  own  induftry.  This  is  even  more  univer- 
fally  the  cafe  in  thofe  poor  countries  which  are 
commonly  faid  to  have  no  manufaftures,  than  in 
thofe  rich  ones  that  are  faid  to  abound  in  them. 
In  the  latter,  you  will  generally  find,  both  m  the 
clothes  and  houfhold  furniture  of  the  loweft  rank 
of  people,  a  much  greater  proportion  of,  foreign 
produ^ions  than  in  the  former* 
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THOffH  manufeLdures  which. are  fit  hf  di&SDL  ^^^^ 
hk^  fean  to  banrs  .beaa  intradaccd  into  difefMl? 
cosmtries  in  two  diffisrcnc  ways. 

$0M£TiM£s  they  have  been*  introduced,  in  ;thfi 
manner^  above  mentioned,  by  the  violent  Qpera«* 
rion,  if  one  may  fay  fo,  of  the  ftocks  of  parti- 
ticalar  merchants  and  undertakers,  wJho  eftahliihed 
them  in  itriitatian  of  feme  foreign  raanufa£hircs 
of  the   fame  kind.      Such   manufaftures,  there- 
fore, are  the  offspring  of  foreign  commerce,   aioid 
fuch  feem  to  have  been  the  ancient  manufaftores 
of  filks,  velvet?,  and  *  brocades,   which  flourifliedl 
in  Lucca,  during  the  thirteenth  century.     They 
were  baniflied  from  thence  by  the  tyranny  of  one 
of    Machiavel's    heroes,    Caftruccio    Cafbracani.  - 
In  1310,  nine  hundred  families  were  drive^  cot 
of  Lucca,  of  whom  thirty-one  retired  to  Vcmce^ 
and  offered   to  introduce  there  the  lilk  sianii^ 
fadure  *     Thsir  offer  was  accepted,   many  prii 
Tileges  were  corfferred  upon  them,  and  they  bcp 
gan  the  manufadure  wdcfa   tJiree  hundred  woidc^ 
meft.    Such  too  feem  to  have  been  the  manu^ 
hOtxxtts  of  fii>e  <:4oths  that  anciently  flouriffaed  ia 
Fiafiders,  and  iWhich  were  introduced  into  Eng* 
land  in  the  beginning  of  the  r^ign  of  Elizabeths 
and  fuch  are  the    preftnt  (ilk   manufaflures  of 
Lyons    and    Spital- fields.  -  *  Manufadnres  vA^fcfr 
duced   lit  this  manner  are   generally  emj)ldyed 
upon  "foreign  materials,  bcmg   imitations  of  fo- 
reign manufaftures.     When. the  Venetian  manu- 

P-   Sec   Sa«di  Iftprin  Civik  -de  .Vinem,    Part  a.  vol.  i, 
page  247,  and  2^6, 
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iHiraglit  from  Sicdy  and  the  levant.     The  more 
ancient  manufadure,  of  Lucca  wa«  likewife  cai"^ 
ried  on  with  foreign  materials*    The  cultivation 
ef '  mulbei-ry  trees,   and  the    brcediiig  of   fittm 
Worms,  feem  not  to  have  been  common  in  the 
morthern  parts  of   Italy  before  the  fixteenth  cen- 
tury.     Thofe    arts    were    not  introduced    into 
Franoe  till  the  reign  of  Charles  IX*    The  ma- 
M^adiureB  of    Flanders  were  carried  on  chie% 
vMi  Spaniih  and  Englifh  wool.    Spanilh  wool 
was  the  materia^  not  of  the  firft  woollen  masiUi 
^3t£i;ure  of  England,  but  of  the  firft  that  was  fie 
for  diftant  fale.     More  thstn  one  half  the  mate* 
rials,  of  the  Lyons   manufacture  is  at  this  da^c 
fordgn  filk ;   vhen  it  was  fkft  eftabliflied^  dbe 
whole  br  very  nearly  the  whole  was  fix    No  part 
of.  the  materials  of  the  Spital-fields  manafa^lsti^e 
is'  ever  likely  to.  be   the   produce  of  £ngla9d« 
The  feat  of   fuch    manufs^ures,  as  i  they  ^4ffe 
genei^ally.  introduced  by  the  fcheme  and  prp)^ 
of  z  few  individuals^  is  fometimes  eftabUfl^edv  in 
Mi  maritime  city>  and  fometimes   in  an  i^iand 
town»  <  according  as  their  intereft,  judgment^  pr 
caprke  Jhappen  jo:  determine. 
.;  At  other  tiinesi.  mattufadureafor  diftant  lale 
.ffo^  yp  naturally,  and  as.  ic  were  of  their  own 
laccprdC    by  the    gradual    refinement    of*  (h6fe 
houihold  and  <;<)arfer  manu^gt^^res^  which  mufl: 
at  aU  times  be  carried  on  even  in  the  pooreft  and 
rudeft  countries.     Such    manufaftures  are   ge. 
fieblly  employed  upon  the  nmeriaij^  whicb  riic 
country  producer,  and  they  feeift  frcqueet^-ja 
'  5  r      havQ 


itm  w«AjjTa  afr.  UA^joKt,"  its 

iuve  be^  firftr  re&ned  aad ,  improved  ai  /iudx*  ia*  CHAP. 

bo4  ^pimtrie$   as  iwre,  jpot  bdeed^  vt  z.^ygpf       ^"* 

gi^eat^.  bu(  at  a  confiderable  diilance  from  ib»  .&9 

^pafty  .ftn4  fometimes  even  fr/oai.,. all  *i»ater  caf# 

rijge* .  An  inland  country  naturally  f^rtih  aad 

faiily  cultivated  J  pro.duces.a  great^furjdus  of  ^gr^ot-i 

Y^jw  bejond  what  is  neceffary  .^or  ^naiatainijig 

thQ  cultivator^,  and  on  accounjt  of  the  e^penceoii' 

Iai«d  .'carriagejy  and  Inconveaieney.  of.  mer  oavi« 

gfttwin,,  it  may  fr^uently  be  difficult  to  fend  this 

fur|)lu$     abroad.  .  Abundance^    therefore^    ren^ 

da:Sf..pr<;)vifions  cheap,  and  encourages   a.  .great 

iiuaiher  of  workmen  to  fettle  in  the  neighbour* 

hood,  who  find  that  their  induftry  can  there  pro- 

cxiTfi.  thiem  more  .  of  the  necefiaries  and   convex 

wencies  of  life  than  in  other  places.     Thay  work*^ 

4ipi  the  materials'  of  manufadlure  ^hich  theMand 

)»Mdaces»   and    exchange    their    finiih^d  ^iffork^ 

or  what  is  the.  fame  thing  the  price  of  it,  for 

ttor^'  materials  and  provairons.  '    They  give  a 

aeimralue  to  the  furplus  part  of  the  rude  produce^ 

4>y:  iaving  the  expence  of  carrying  it  to  the  -watet 

ikUi^'or  to  fomediftam  market  j  and  theyfurnifh 

the  i:tiItivators' with  fomething  in  exchange  for 

it  that  is  either  ufefui  or  agreeable  ta  thmi,  up- 

on  eafier  terms  than  they   could  have  obtained 

it  before.     The  cultivators  get  a  better  prit^e  for 

their  ftrplus  produce,  and  can  purchafe  cheaper 

other-  Gonveiriencies    which^   they   have  occafion 

for.     Th^Y  are  thus  both  e^cour^ged  and^ena-* 

bled  to  increafe  this  furplus  prodncej^by  a  ftrrthcr 

improv^mefiit  and  better  <:uJtivation  of  the 'land; 

4aSd  '*i»4hp' '  fertility  .of .  the  land-  bad  given   birth 

■■»'•  12  to 
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tq'uie  nV^iBufa^iirc,  fb  the  progrrfs  of  rtie^iHK 
raa'ure  rie-acis  upon  the '  land,  and  incraafes^H 
furtlicr    its    fertility.    '  'llie    manufafturers  fiWS 
fuppiy   tT>e    neighbourhood,    and  afterwirds,'";5S 
iheir    work   improves  and   refines,  nior^  dift^fti 
markets.    For  though  neither  the  rude  proiSuif^*, 
Hor  even  the  coarfe  manufafture,  could,  wittjbut 
the  greateft  difficulty,  fupport  the  expencc  of  a. 
confidcraMc  land  carriage,  the  refined  and  im- 
pro\'ed   manufafture    eafily     m«y.      In    a    fmall 
bulk  it  frequently  contains  the  prite  of  a  great 
quantity  of  rude  produce.     A  piece  of  fine  cfoth, 
for-^kanvple,  which  weighs  only  eighty  poun^, 
contains    in  it^  the    price,   not  only .  of  eighty 
pounds  weight  of  wool,  but  fometimes  of  feveral 
thogiand  weight  of  corn,  the  maintenance  of  ,.dij^ 
diffenent  working  people,  and  of  their  immedatt 
^mpjqyers*      The   corn  which   ctmld   with  diffi* 
cultyhave  beeti  carried  abroad  in  its  own  ^J^pf^ 
is  in  this  manner  virtually  exported  in  thfti  of  the 
coifiplerc  inanufadure,.  and  may  eafily  bd  ferit  to 
i\\t  remoteft  corners  of  the  woild.^     In  thiS'ri^iam- 
hkr  have  grown  up  naturally,  and  as  it  weiW-if 
their  own   accord,  'the  niauufadures  of  LfcAts 
Halifax,    Sheffield,    Birmingham,  ind    "Wdhrer- 
hamptdn.     Siich  manilfa<ftures  are  the  ofi^rihg 
oC  agriculture.      In  the  modern  hiftory  of  Eo*. 
rope,  their  extenfion  and  improvement  have  ge^' 
rierally  been  pofterior  to  thofe-  uhich  wert  the 
offspring   of  foreign  commerce.      England   ^s 
noted  for  the  niaimfadure  of  fihe  fcloths  mttde*of 
Spa hifh  wool,  more  than  a  century  befote  aay^of 
itVofc  which ^  now  flourifli  in-  the  'places' albchre 

mentioned 


g^^lld  ^ere  fit  forfore^nfaW.     Jhe  (iXten^j. 

d^ei^ift  JB  ppnfequence  oF  the  ext^nfion  and  Inv; 
p^ov^ent..Qf  agricuUur^,  ^!^5 .^'^  ^^^  ^^^^^^ 
dfcfti.  of  foreign  commerce,  and  of  tbe  manu* 
^Sutes  immediately  introduced  by  it^  and  which 
t.ft^iU  noyr  proceed  to  explain.' 


■Ui* 


;     ^  C  H  A  R     IV. 

B^  the  Commerce  of  the  Towns  eorarihttei  tn  the 
'  Intfrovcfneni  of  th^  Country*     •     •  ' 

•  'r  '•>'    .  '        .  .       .'..'  • 

>t^k£  mcreafe  and  riches  of  ctMtimermi  stiid 
.*;  'manufaduring  towns,  contributed  to  the  im» 
provemant  and  cuhivation  of  the  countHek  to 
wliich  they  belonged,  in  three  diffcreht  waj'S*   ' 

.   )fjRST^  by  ilffording  a  great  and  ready  msirkct 

,  for  thjs.  rude  produce  of  the  country,  they  eave 

^  encouragement;  to  its  cultivation  and  further  im- 

provenient.     This  benedt  was  not  even  confined 

to  the  countries  in  which  they  were  fituated,  biit 

extended  more  or  lefs  to  all   thofc  with  which 

.they   had  any  dealings.     To  all  of   them  they 

affarded  a  market   for  fomc  part  either  of  their 

fude  or  manufa6:ured  produce,  and  confequently 

.  gav^  fome   encouragement   to  the  induftry  and 

:  ipfiprovement  of  all.     Their  own  ^puntry,  how- 

*.  ev^r*  on  account  of  its  neighbourhood^  neceifa- 

j^  d^iv^d  thjC  greateil  benefit  from  this  market. 


ii»  THE   NATURE    AND-  eAUSBsToP 

*^'p*fts  ttide  prodtice 'bcfing  charged  \HtVU5fi'e&/ 
riage;  tht  traders  cb\i[d  ptiy  ttie  gfdwers  abett^ 
price  for  it;  and  yet  afford'  it  as  cheap  to  the  cJon^* 
fumersf  a$  that  of  mbi'e  diftattt  countrfes/ 


:ju! 


:ir> 


$£Co:}jpLY,  the  wealth  acquired  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  cities  was  frequently  employed  in  puf^ 
chafing  fuch  lands  as  were  to  be  fold,  of  which  a 
great  part .  would  frequently  be  uncultivatedi 
Merchants' are  commonly  ambitiotis  of -becoming 
country  gentlemen,  and  wheti  they  do,  they  are 
generally  the  befl;  of  al)  iiraprovers.  A  merchant 
is  accuflomed  to  employ  his  money  chiefly  in 
profitable  projeQs  ;  whereajs  a  mere  country  gear 
tleman  is  ^ccuftomed  tp  employ  if  chiefly  iii 
cxpence.  The  one  often  fees  his  money  go  from 
him,  and  return  to  him  again  with  a  profit  :  tho 
other,  when  once  he  parts  with  it,  very  feldoin 
»peds  to  fee  any  more  of  it*  Thofe  differen,^ 
habits  naturally  afieft  their  temper  and  difpo? 
(ition  in  every  fort  of  bufinefs,  A  merchant  h 
commonly  a  bold ;  a  country  gentleman,  a  timi4 
undertaker.  The  one  is  pot  afraid  tq  lay  out  at 
pnce  a  large  capital  ypon  the  improvement  of 
Jiis  land,  when  he  has  a  probable  profpefl:  of 
raifing  the  value  of  it  in  proportion  to  the  ex- 
.pence^  The  other,  if  he  has  any.  capital,  which 
is  not  always  the  cafe,  feldom  ventures  to  em- 
ploy it  in  this  manner*  If  he  impi-oves  at  all,  it 
is  commonly  not  with  a  capital,  but  with  what 
he  cap  fave  out  of  his  annual  revenue.  Who. 
ever  has  had  the  fortujie  to  live  in  a  mercantile 
town  fituated  in  an  unimproved  country,  mull 
jiave  frequently  obferved  how  mtich  ra^oris  Ipirited 
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tke^ope^Kitm8  of  merchanta  were  in  t&is  way, '.CHAP, 
thsHs^thofeof  jnere  comntry  geatlemen.  The  ha* 
bits^  befides,  of  order,  oecqnomy,  aad  atten* 
tioD,  to  which  xoercamile  bufinefs  .  naturally 
forms  a  merchant,  render  him  much  fitter  to 
execute^  with  profit  and  fuccefs^any  projeft  of 
improvement. 

Thirdly,  and  laftly^  commerce  and  man\i* 
feftures  gradually  introduced  order  and  good  go- 
Ternment,  and  with  them,  the  liberty  and  fecu- 
rity  of  individuals,  among  the  inhabitants  of  thC' 
country,  who  had  before  lived  almoft  in  a  conti-^ 
flual  ftate  of  War  With  their  neighbours,  and  *  of 
fervfle  dependency  upoq  their  fuperiors.  This, 
though  it  has  been  the  .leaft  obferved^  is  by  far 
the  molt  important  of  all  their  effeds;  .  .Mr.* 
Hume  is  the  only  writer  who,  fo  far  as  I  know, 
has  hitherto  taken  notice  of  itv 

In  a  country  which  has  neither  foreign  cbmn 
merce,  nor  any  of  the  finer  manufactures,  .a  great 
proprietor,  having  nothing  for  which  he  can:  ex- 
change the  greater  part  of  the  produce;- xi£  his- 
lands  which  is  overhand  above  rifie  mairitenincd 
of  the  cultivators,  confumes  the  whole  in  ruftic 
hofpitality  at  home.  .  If  this  furplus  produce  it 
fufficient  to  maintain  a  hundred"  or  athoufand 
men,  he  can  make  ufe  of  ic  in  nox)cher  way  than 
by  maintaining  a  hundred  ror  a  thoufand  men. 
He  is  at  all  timts,  therefore,  furroiinded  with  a 
multitude  of  retainers,  and  dependants,  who  hav- 
ing  no  equivalent  to  give  in  return  for  their  main- 
teaance,  but  being,  fed  entirely  by  his  bounty, 
mufl;  obey  him,  /or  the  fauie  reafgn.that  fol- 

'    -  J  4  diers 


^"y-;-^  fott^  th^  extenfidn  efcDnnimrce  md  magiufaiftmo 
4n  Etiroti^^  the  fa<]^tatity  of  thr  rick  and  d>e 
^^eatt,  from  the  foverefgn  down  to  tlie  fitialldl 
^baron^  lexceoded  every  thing  vUcb  in.the.fffe- 
'iiMti:imes  we  can  eafily  form  a.nocionof.  .  Weft- 
^^infter-hail    was    the   dining-room   of   Wilfiffin 
^Rulas;  juatd,  might  frequently,    pcrhap$>   no£/be 
V    to&hrf^  for  his  company.     It  was  reckf]i^.a 
-fieie  of    magnificence  in  Thomas   Beckett  iha^t 
fa«  Alowed  the  floor  of  his  hall  with  clean  bay  f^X 
.  Kufhes  in  the  feafon,  in  ordef  that  the  kutghiB  ai|d 
fifttitcEi  who  could  not  get  feats,  might  not  {f§i\ 
V  their  fine  olothe^when  they  fat  down  on  the  floor 
^to  eat*  dieiir  diniicr.     The  great  eari  of  War^iJc 
^  is  iftid  to  hav<e  QOtertained  every  day  at  hts.di£!sr- 
*•  ent'  majors,  thirty  thoufand  people  ;  and  though 
•  the  number  here  may  have  been  exaggemccd,  'it 
mtrft,  ho'wevter;  have  been  ve#y   great  to -adiiit 
'^  df  fiich   exaggeration.      A  ho^itaKty  ae^rty  <of 
'tire  fame  kmd  was  exercifed  not  many  year&a^d 
'  kt'many  different  parts  of  the  highlands  of  8oDt« 
]  bnd.     It  feems  to  be  common  ift  aJt  naltom^to 
'whom    commerce  :attd   manofa£lurcs    at«  Jktie 
known.    I  have  ferfh,  fays   Doftor  Pocodt,  an 
Arabian  chief  dine  in  the  ftreets  of  a  town  where 
'  lld'had  Cdtne  to  lell    his  cattle,  and  mvtte  all 
'  jialTenget-s,  even  c6mmon   beggars,  to  fit  diowil 
'  %ith  hini  and  partake  of  his  banquet. 
^  ^'  The  occupiers  of  land  were  in  every  refpeQ:  as 
;.   (iependent  upon  the  great  proprietor  as  his  re- 
^    tainers.     Even  fuch  of  them  as  werd  not  in  a 
I   ^ate  of  villanage,  were  tenants  at  will,  vfbto  paid 
t'^u..^ ,  :  I  2,  rent 


f^imiF  t  fl&e^>  a:  Iambi.  Vf^Sf^sm  y^a;^;  ago  \^ 

idfrrjaighjfands   of  .S(E:fi)itkkti4  a  .cof^ji^  ra^^  for 

lmd»  .^bkh  imimaipMsd  a  htmtf*     In  j^m^  pIlkM^ 

ivii  fo'at  tdbis  daj;  nor  vttl  money  at  prrftfit 

pmidnife  a  greiuer  c{u«mity  of  c^pixiM^eSiiiibeiie 

cbM>  m  i»tbcf  placet*     In  a  country  wl)ere  <Ac 

''^fiKfiiia  produce  of  a  large  eftate  muft  i^  .<^eiu 

^  ItoMd  i^Kja  tile  oftate  itfeif,  k  will  irequei^iy  be 

^wmi  conwaient  fpr  the  proprietor^  that  part.of 

'  il  be  OHifudied  at  a  4iftaJice  from  his  own  boiife^ 

)9tt6tidbi  theyncho  confume  it  ate  as  Hiaipin^^yiifc 

tt^ofi  hina  as  either  his  rdaineia  or  his  mtiiial 

'fi^nts.    H0  is  thereby  fawdfrom  the  emhar- 

niBbaehi  of  cither 400  Tugt  a  cimipany.jor  100 

large  a  fsmlj^    A  H9Ei»m  at  will,  who  po^^ 

hsiASixfbcmi  ,tQ  main^ift  his  £imily  fpr  little 

«flore.4bim^a  quitHrent^  is  as  dependent  upoQiihe 

.  pK»fllWtor  as  any.  fervant  or  retainer  what^^» 

and  m^ft  c^y  him  with  as  little  reCj^rve*    ^m:k 

a:ph^ri«tor,  aif  he  feieds  his  fi^rvants.aad  retain* 

m  atijy^i  own  houfe,  fo  he  fe^  his  tenants  at 

tibeir  JbpuleSi ,  The  fubfiftence  of  both  is  d^rji^red 

fr^A.  his  bcMsntj^  and  its  continuance  depei^ 

njMi.te  good  pleafurep 

^.:.Up«k.  (h^  ^tlv>rity  iwhich  the  great  proprie^ 
.  t$iis  neceflaiily  had  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  things  bver 
rheur  tenants  .an^.'etainers,  was  founded  the  power 
of ,  )ji^ .  s^iepc  barons.  They  neceflarily  biecame 
^h^j^^cs  in  .peace^  and  the  leaders  in  war,  of 
^U  who  4w^^:  up^A  ^^^  eilates«  They  conid 
i^a^^t^n^  offd^  and  (xecutjg  the  law  withhi  their 

refpediv* 


tii--  TftlT  «ATtf  KE  AND  QAUSES  GF 

B  o  o:K'  '^^P^'^  ^^mefMs,  becatife  each  of  them  coohl? 

>J^l^^  tlfei^  tutik  the  whole  force  of  all  the  iditibitaiitir 
againft  the  injtiftice  of  any  one*  No  other  pei^ 
ion  had  fufGcient  authonty  to  do  this.  The  kiftg^ 
jh  particular  had  not»  In  thofe  ancient  dme^lie 
\^at:  little  more  thaii  the  greaceft  proprietor  in: 
Ms-i^minions,  to  \7h0m,  for  the  fake  of  conmioxti 
defence  againft  their  common  enemies,  the  other 
great- proprietor^  paid  certain  refpe^ls.  Tohaini 
^forced  payment  of  a  fmall  debt  within  the  landfii 
df  i:  'great  proprietor^  where  all  the  inhaiHtamr 
were  armed  and  accuflomcd  to  (land  by  one  asioW 
iteifyi^ouldhaTrxioft  the  king^  had  he  attempt^ 
ediit'by  hi»  awn  authority^ .  dlmoft:  the  iame 
efl^t  as  to  extingHiOi  a  civil  war«  '  He  was^ 
rfie^elcire^  obliged  to  abafadoathe  adminiftratloisr 
of  jttftice,  through  the  greater  part  of  the  cotmtry^ 
io  thole  who  were  capable  of  adminiftering  itf 
imd  for  tfa^  fame  reafon  to  leave  the  command  of 
the'coisritry  militia  CO  tbofe  whom  that  militia:. 
"Irolijd  ^dbey.    '  -  '.      »     . 

•  tr  5s  a  miftake-to^imagiiie  that  thofe  territo* 
tialjiitifdictions^  took  their  origin  from  the  feudal 
law*  *-  Not  only  the  higheft  jurifdiaionA  both  civil 
ind^criminal,  but  the  power  of  levying  troops^ 
of  coining  money,  and  even  that  of  making  bp^ 
laws:  for  the  -  government  of  their  own  people^ 
were  all  -  rights  pofTefled  allodially  by^  the  great 
projMffetdrff  of  lartd^  feveral  centuries 'before  even 
ihenafttie  of  the  feudal  -law  was  khown  in  Europe^ 
The  amhority  and  jurifdiaion  'of  the  Saxon  Icftds 
in  England,  appear  to  h4ve  been  as  great  be- 
ibfi^  the  conqueft,  as  that  of  any  of  the  Norman 
"      '  *    •  loFdg 


ior&'kfter  it  iBut  tlie  faodsd  ilsw'  at.ttot/filp^,  ^^>^^ 
poftAi  to  4NLve  become  the  conunon  iav  ctft£ii|;»)  ^m^tv^:!^ 
landfiBl  dfter  the  cooiqueAv  That  the^/moft  east? 
tenfivi^:  authority  and  jurifdi&ioAS  w^e :  pofS^Sid 
by  th^  great  lords  in  France,  aliodiallyi  -  long  be^ 
fore  the  lendaL'  lavi  ^was  introdilced  into  thati 
couinsByiy  19  9  matter  of  fu£t  >ihat  admits.^  no, 
doubifir  That  authority  and  thofe  jurifdidUonft 
all  wc^i&iilf^'  flowed  from  the  ii^te  of  property 
ahdl  mdnflm  juft  now  'defcribed.  Without  re«> 
mounting  to.  the  remote  antiqUties  of  either  the 
Fren<^  or  Englilh  monarchies,  we  nay  find  ii^ 
much  iater  dmes  many  proofs  that  fuch  efkO^ 
iQuft;  always  -Aovif  from  fuch  caofiss.  It  is  not 
thirty*  years  ago  (ince  Mr,  CiLnaerbn  of  Lochiei^  ' 
agentleniiitt  of  Lochs^bar  in  Scotland,  without 
any  leg?ll  li^rriint  whatever,  not  being  what  wa$ 
then  call^'^  lord  of  regality,  nor  even  a  tenant 
in  chief,  but  a  vaflM  'of  the*duke  6f  Argyfc,  and 
Without  be?ftg Yo  much  ^s  a  'jiiffice  of  "p^ace,  nfed;* 
notwiAftin^ing,  to  exercife  the  htgheft  cr^niml 
jurifdi6)!ion  over  his  own  people.  He  is  faid  i6 
hare  dohe  ^o  with  great  equity^  though  withcmt 
^f  pf  the  foTmalities  of  juftice;  arid  it  k  not 
imprebable  that  the  ftate  of  that  part  of  the  dcmm 
try  .-jit  that  time  made  it  neceffary  for  him:  to 
afTuHie  this  authority  in  order  to  maintain  tho 
puHic  peace.  That  gentleman,  whofe  rent 
nevCT  eifceeded  five  hundred  pounds  a  year,  cari 
ried^  in  1745,  eight  hundred  of  his  own  people  ' 
mtcr  the  Teb^lUon  wbhim* 


--.  ^ 


tenia.     It  eftabiiifaed    a    regnhr   fitiKi»liii«ttoR» 
srtfeomiMUiMl  nodi  a  ktfig  tiain  of  feryi<€»,ga4 
Bnwsi  kotaAB  kia§  dewm  aot  th^  inalkftr  pro* 
InfietofT.     l>wing  thftimnority  of  tfap  jrt^Qim^iM^ 
#te^  wnr^  tcgethdr  vitb  the  niimgQamit  pf  ^hif 
ht^  U\l  fatta  tbe  hands  ef  hia  iituiitiiiitHj«««T 
ftor,  and,  tonfasfoamly,  tbok  oi  aM^«?«i  PT^ 
|iirtetoi^&  into  the  ^ds  iif  the  king^  w^^y^i 
jiharged  Wi|b  tbe  mamfieMitce  and  ed^t^tic^oj^ 
ibe  popily  and  who^  from  bw  a^tb^ity  a^  j;a9T- 
Jfan,  wai  fttppo^Dd  to  have  a  i^t  aC4<ii)ofi£^ 
^bha  iq  mairiag^f  provide  it  wa^  m  a  m^ne^ 
liotunCuitabl^  to  hh  raak*    But  thoi^  thb^  JH« 
IKlQttoii    ifoce^rily    l^ed    to    ftr^pgtbea .  tt^ 
antbority  ^  the  king«  and  to  weaken  thaiF  P^  ^!}^ 
ipwat  jpr^^i^^^^  il^  could  not  do  either  iufRcN 
fttSlf:  fyf  cilabiifliinig  order  aiid  good,  ^vernm^nt 
«mK>0g.  the.  inhabitants  of  tbe  country}  hec^\ifp 
;it.<*^iUd  tiol  alter  fu^fBcientiy  that   ftat?  or  pf o- 
.|mty.  ,and  mi^niicrs    from  .  which    the,,  diforders 
.awjfc    Theauthpricy  of  goYernment  ftlll  cbqti- 
.iiiifid  to  be,r  aa  bofgrej  tooweal^in  the  H<^ad  ancl 
f>K),ftrongin , the  inferior  members,  and  th?  ex- 
'^eeitw  ftrwgth  of,thp  inferior  membej^  was  the 
ta^ife'pf  |he  yreakneft  of  the  hcad^     Aft<r  the 
.iXiftUution  of  feudal  fubordination,  the  king'was 
M:  incapable   of  retraining  the  viol^n<;e   of  the 
g)ce.at  :lords  as  befor^^.   Thfgf  ftiU  continued  Jto 
^ff^dk^yf^.  according  to  their  own  difcretion,.^!- 


ttdft'  tofliiiliKaUy   upoa  one   dmdittrvt  andf^ftfry  911  «i« 

iHi^'^^oilDitiiilidd  «&  bd  alite&e  of  i<lb}€iittai  mpunoi 
Oid^M^bttm       •-  '.:-.'"..•..";•..       .-w 

^  Stfy  WHHt  lAl  tile  vl^leftce  ^  tt^c'feud'at  lAfliii 
ttitlfafiil  dJ^Sd  nevar  Have  effedccl,  Ae  ftlem  Mil 
HffiMlftle  operatfen  of  foreign  eoihmerce  athi  truif 
tofaifturfe'graduafly  brottglift  Aout.  Thrife  grifc 
tttiaV  'fcii|t#i«d  the  gteoit  proprretoTs  wiA  foiati^ 
AWg  for  wMch  diey  ccniH  exchange  rhfe  wh<^ 
fefjpliSi  iprodtice  of  their  lahds^  and  whxrih  thqr 
^birtd'  'tbnfutiie  thcmTelves  without  ftafrittg'  ft 
e^hit  >0Pith  tenants  of  rdtarners.  All  for  ottit 
felV%  antf  flooring  for  other  peojile,  Teems,  fe 
evcr^.'a^c^  wotfd,  to  have  been  thi'vlfe 

itfaklm  dP'lhc  mafters  df  mankind.  As  fotfff, 
Wer^dt'e,  ^' they  coold  find  a  method  of 'iaS- 
tatniWgihe  i*MeSrfilue  of^  their  rents  themfel***, 
tiiey^'had  no  dlfpoifitlon  to  (Hare  them'  M/ith  4tty 
offe^r 'pe^ilbA^.  F'olr'a'  pair  <rf  diamond  buc^lfeii 
^^fti^/df'^or  faihethfhg  as  frivolous  ahfl'tfre- 
ef^  they  exchanged  the  maintenance,  or  what 
18  t^e  feme  thing/'the  price  bftht  miunteiiknfae 
of  a.  thpufand  mi?n  for  a  yeair,  and  with  ii  life 
whol^ 'weight  and  authority  which*  it  coiild  give 
them.  The  buckles,  however,  y;hre  to  tie  iH 
tlieir  own,  and '  no'  other  tiuman  *fcreature  was  Vo 
have  any  fliare;  of,  them  j  wherea$  in  the  more 
ancS^nt  method  of  expence  they  muft  have  feared 
with  at  leaft  a  thoufand  people.  *  "Wi^h  the  judges 
that^^weVe  to^detefmitie  the  preference,  ^<Ms  dif- 
Tei^itc6^ wai'  pferfectiy  deciftve ;  and  dnftj^'Tor  &kc 
gritification  of  the  moit  childiA/the  miaxie^  and 

the 
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^  ^u^  ^  tlieinb&foTdid  oS  all  ivaimia,  tkey  gndbally  &A 
ter^  their  whole  power  and  zuAtimp^  *. .  i .  j^-^m  :. 
I)i  a  country,  wfaero.  there,  is  ao  ftrei^  e^m* 
mercc^  nor  any  of  the  filler  maoufa&weto  a  pm 
of  ten  thou(and  a  year  cannot  imU  cmpl^y^ciNi 
Kvenue  in  any  other  way  than  in  mai^tsixmgf 
perhaps,  a  thoufand  femiUes,  who  are  ail  of  t^JMan 
nece^rily  at  his  command.  In  the  prdfentiftatti 
of  Europe,  a  man  of  ten  thouiand  a  year  caii 
fpend.his  whole  revenue,  and  be  generally  \do«a 
fo,  without  diredly  maintaining  twenty  peoptey 
or  being  able  to  eommand  more  than  ten  Ju^ou 
men  not  worth  the  commanding.  Indirej&lyj 
perhaps^  he  maintains  as  great  or  even  a  greater 
number  of  people  than  he  could  have  done  by  the 
aiQcieat  method  of  expence.  For  though  the 
quantity  of  pi:ecious  produdions  for  which  he ,  ex- 
changes, his  ^whole  revenue  be  very  fmall^  the 
number  pf  workmen  employed  in  collecting  aad 
prq^itriog  it»  muft  neceflarily  have  p^cn  yery 
gr^at*  .It5  ^fat  price  geper^Uy  arifeis,  frow^thc 
(W^s^of  their  labour,  and  the  profits  o£aU  their 
immediate  employers*  By  pfying  that^., price  1^ 
iivdircdiy  ^  pays,  <all  thole .  wages  and  profitp^  and 
thus  indiiredly  contributes  to  the  maintenance  of 
jill  the  workmen.. and  their  employers.  He. ge- 
nerally contributes,  however,  but  a  very  fmajl 
proportion  to  that  of  each,  to  very  few  perhaps 
a  tenth,  to  many  not  a  hundredth, '  and  to  iomc 
Qot  a.tboMrandth,  nor  even  a  ten  thoufandth  part 
of  their  whole  annual  maintenance.  Though  lie 
co/itributes,  therefore,,  to  the  maintenance  qf 
,them  4lU  they  are.'  all .  more  or  l^fs  independent 


dFJnm^  faeo8Ei]fe'gcnciatt]r  ^ey?  caa  all  be  niaiiit 
laiaed  wkhoitfiufru  ^  ..,(.. 

Whxh  the  great  propnetors.  x)f  laad  fpend 
tbeir  ^reotd  in  aiauicaiiiiag  their  tenants  and  re^ 
ndni^ns^'.  each  of  dMsm  m{untams.. entirely  all  bis 
aim  unaats  and  ail  .his  own  retainer^.  But  whisn 
tksf  Qpend  them  in  maintaining  tradefmen  and 
ardbScera,  they  may,  all  of  them  taken  together, 
{ftefhaps^  maintain  as  great^  or»  on  account  oF  the 
wafte  which  attends  ruIUc  ho^itality,  a  greater 
number  of  peofde  tl^A  before*  Each  of  theoi^ 
however  taken  fingly^  contributes  c^ten  bat  a 
very  fmall  ihare  to  ^  the  maixitenance  of  any  indi^ 
v^ttid  of  this  greater  number.  Each  tradefman 
or  artificer  derives  his  fubiiftence  6om  the  on- 
ployment,  not  of  one»  bnt  of  a  hundred  or  a 
thoufand  difiei^ent  cuftomers.  Though  in  fome 
meafure  d3liged  to  them  all  therefore^  he  is  not 
abfolutely  dependent  upon  any  one  of  them.     ' 

The  perfonal  rxpence  of  the  great  proprietdrk 
having  in  this  manner  gradually  increafed,  it  wsmj 
impoffible  that  the  number  of  their  retainefs 
Ihouldnot  as  gradually  diminiil^^  till  they  were 
«  laft  difmifled  altogether.  The  fame  daiife 
gradually  led  them  to  difmiFs.  the  tmneceffarjr 
part  6f  their  tenants.  Farm?  were  enlarged,  and 
the  occupiers  of  land,  notwithftanding  the  com- 
plabts  of  depopulation,  reduced  to  the  numbejr 
neceflary  for  cultivating  ^t^  according  to  the  imr 
perfeil  ftate  of  cultlyation  and  improvement  16 
thofe  times.  By  the  removal  of  the  unneceffary 
months,  and  by.  exacting  from  ;if'he  farmer  thfe 
fuU  valu^  of  the  farm,  a  greater  furpliis,  -or  -whk 


•  ^i?  *  i*  Ihe  fame  thin^,  the  prioe  of  a  gseater  Affl^^i 
vras  obtained  for  the  proprietor^  wUdi  the  mct4 
chants  and  manufadurers  Ibon  fumiiMd  Urn 
with  a  method  of  fpending  upott  hai  wm  .pev£lm 
in  the  fame  manner  as  he  kad  d^nt  tbci  wdBU 
The  fame  caufe  tontintiing  to  operate,  ht  oma 
defirous  to  raife  his  rents  above  what  4iii  la^ds^ 
in  the  adual  ftate  of  their  improYementi  couid 
afford.  His  tenants  could  agree  to  thi«  «paii 
one  condition  only,  that  ifhey  AkjuW  fee  feeUKdl 
in  their  poffeffiori,  for  fuch  a  term  of  jtmtt  M 
might  give  ihem  time  to  recover  with  profit 
whatever  they  fliou'ld  lay  oat  in  the  further  imu 
provement  of  the'  land.  The  expcnfive  vanity 
of  the  landlord  maSe  him  wilH-ng  to  accept  -^ 
this  condition  j  a!id  hence  the  origin  of  loag 
le^fes*. 

Even  a  tenant  at  will,  who  pays  the  fxAl  value 
of  the  land,  is  not  altogether  dependent  upon  the 
-  'landlordk  The  pecuniary  advantages  which  they 
receive  tmin  one  another,  are  mutual  and  equa^ 
and  fuch  a  tenant  will  expofe  neither  Ks  life  a?or 
his  fortune  in  the  fervice  of  the  proprietor.  B^*L 
if  he  has  a  leafe  for  a  long  term  of  years,  he  h 
altogether  independent;  and  his  fondlwd  muft 
noticxped  from  him  even  the  ,meft  tricing  fervice 
beyond  what  is  either  exprefsly  ftipulatcd  ia  t&e 
leafe,  or  impofed  upon  him  by  the  common  aad 
known  law  of  the  country. 

TttE  tenants  having  in  this  manner  become 
IndqjCAcJent,  and  the  retainers  being  difcifled, 
th«^gr4at  proprietors  were  no  longer  capable  of 
interrupting  the  reguW  cwitition  tf  juftk*-,   or 

of 
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of  ^iftiifbing  the  peace  of  the  tountryi  Ma^g  ^***^* 
feid  their  btrth^right,  boi  like  £fau  for  a  mefii 
of  poctag«  m  dole  df  hunger  and  neceffity^  but 
in  tilt  tvantonneis  of  jdenty,  for  trinkets  and 
battW«<,  fittei'  to  b6  the  play-things  of  chiidrea 
than  the  ferious  purftdts  of  men,  they  became  aA 
infigittieant  as  any  fubftantial  burgher  of  tradef« 
man  in  a  city;  A  tegtilar  govemiheht'  l^as  efta^ 
hiiflied  in  the  country  as  well  as  in  the  cityj^ 
npbody  having  fufficient  power  to  difturb  ita 
operations  in  the  one^  any  more  than  in  thd 
other.  \ 

It  does  n6t^  pethap^^  tetate  to  the  pfefent 
fubjed,  but  I  cannot  help  remarking  it^  that 
very  old  fitmilies^  fuch  as  hare  pofleffed  fomct 
considerable  eftate  fironi  father  to  fon  for  tnan/ 
facceifive  generations,  ard  very  rate  in  dommef^ 
cial  countries.  In  countries  which  have  Httl^ 
commerce^  on  the  Contra^,  flicth  as  Wales,  ot 
the  highlands  of  dcothnd^  they  afe  Vefy  com- 
laon.  The  Arabian  hiftories  fe^m  to  be  all  fult 
of  genealogies,  and  there  is  a  hiftory  written  hf 
a  Tartar  Khan^  which  has  been  tranflaied  into 
feveral  European  languages,  and  Which  tontaina 
fcarce  any  thing  elfe ;  a  proof  that  ancient  fami^ 
lies  are  very  common  among  thofe  nations*  In 
countries  where  a  rich  man  caA  fpend  his  revenue 
in  no  other  way  than  by  maintaining  as  many 
people  as  it  cati  maintain^  he  is  not  apt  to  tuti  ^ 
out,  and  his  benevolence  it  feems  is  feldom  fo 
tiolent  as  to  attempt  to  maintain  more  than  hi 
can  aSbrdi  But  where  he  can  fpend  the  greateft 
revenue  upon  his  own  perfon^  he  irequeririy  hat  ' 
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Qp  iboundf  tp  hi^  ex|)ciu:e,  becaufe^  h^  fri^ently 
has  no.  bounds  to  hi3  vanity,  or  to  his  affe£ti(Ki 
fox  his  own  perfon^  In  cpnupericial  countries^ 
tbexefore^  riches,  in  fpite  of  the  moil  vipIeoiC  rcf 
gulations  of  law  to  prevent  th^r  difS.pat|onA.V^y 
feldom  remain  long  ia  the  fame  family*  Ampog 
rinip!ej:iations,  on  the  contrary, .  they  freqoently 
do  without,  any  regulations  of  law ;  for  among 
nations  of  fliepherds,  fuch  as  the.  Tar^tars  an^ 
Arabs,,  the  confamable  nature  .of  their  property 
ftcceff^rily  renders  all  fuch  regulations  imppffible^ 

A  REVOLUTION  of  the  greatcft  importance  ta 
the  public  happinefs,  was  in  this  manner  brought 
a)>out  by  two  different  orders'  of  people,  who  had 
Upt  the  lead  intention  to  ferve  the  piublic.  To 
gratify  the  mod  childifh  vanity  was  the  fole 
'  nwjdv/B.  of  the  great  proprietors,  i  Thei^mewhants 
and  artificers,  much  lefs  ridiculous,  ^&tA.  merely 
from  a  view  to  their  own  intereft,  and  in-  pur- 
fuit  qf  their  own  pedlar  principle  of  turning  , a 
penny  wherever  a  penny  was  to  be  got.  Nei- 
ther of  them  had  either  knowledge  or  forefight  of 
that.great  revolution  which  the  folly  of  the  one, 
and  the  induftry  of  the  other,  was  gradually 
bringing  about. 

It  is  thus  that  through  the  greater  part>  of  Eu- 
rope the  commerce  and  manufadures  of  cities, 
inftcad  of  being  the  efFe£l,   have  bcca  the  caufe 
apd  occafion  of  the  improvement  and  cultivation  * 
of  the  country.  »   : . 

This  order,  however,  being  contrary  to  the 
natui-al  courfe  of  things,  is  neceffarily  bcth.ilow 
aiitd  unceitiun.     Compare  ihe  flow   prpgrefs  of 

thofe 
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ihofe  Eriropean  cdutitrics  of  Si^hich  the  wealtH 
depends  v^ry  much  upon  their  commerce  and^ 
naiiuf^fd^res,  with  the  rapid  adVaiicei^  of  our 
North  Attterican  colonics,  of  which  the  wealth' 
li  fmmded  altogi^ther  in  agriculture. '  Through 
thiegreater  part  of  Europe  die  number  of  inha« 
Utatits  is  not  fuppofed  to  double  in  lefs  than  five 
hundred  years.  Iti  feveral  of  our  North  Ameri- 
can ^colonies,  it  is  found  to  double  in  twenty  or 
five  )md  twe&ty  years.  In  Europe,  the  law  of 
primog^eniture,  and  perpetuities  of  different  kin^s, 
prevent  the  divifion  of  great  eftates^  and  there- 
by faindier  the  muldpUpation  of  fmall  proprietors. ' 
A  finalt  proprietor,  however,  who  knows  evef y 
part  of  his  little  territory,  views  it  with  all  the 
affefHbn  which  property,  efpecially  fmall  proper- 
ty, naturally  infpires,*  and  who  upon  that  ac- 
count rakes  pleafure  not  only  In  cultivating  but 
in  adorifing  it,  is  generally  of  all  'tnijprovers  the 
moft  induftrious,  the  moft  intelligent,  and  the 
moft  fuccefsful.  The  feme  regulations,  befides, 
keepfo  much  land  out  of  the  market,  that  there 
arc  always  more  cajpitals  to  buy  than  there  is 
land  to  fell,  fo  that  what  is  fold  always  fells  at  a 
monopoly  price.  The ;  rent  never  pays  the  in- 
tercftof  the  pur  chafe  moaey,  and  is'  befides  bur- 
dened with  repairs  and  other  occafional  charges, 
to  whidi  the  intereft  of  money  is  not  liable. 
To'^^pitf chafe  land' is  every-where  in  Europe  a 
moft  unprofitable  enfpfoyment  of  a  fmill  capital. 
Fortjie  fak^  of'tftC'  foperior  ffecurity  indeed,*  a 
mittit  moderate  circunaftances,  whgn'  he  retires 
from  bttftncfs,  will  fometimes  chufeto  lay  out 
K  a  bis 
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*  nf?^^  %/%lc  capital  id  Imd^    A  man  of -prdeffilm 
Vg^^  ^%    ^^^   reiPQnuc^  isr  drriyed    from  anc^hfir 
twfcc,ok^,^oym  to  fecure  bU  favingif^ix  t^ft 
ff^n^  iiraf.    Bui  >  yottBg  maas  who,  tnfteadt^af 
VRb(i<^g  tck  .trade  or  Co  fome  profeffion,  fltbuld 
ci^oy  A  €^>f(al  of  i?iifD  or  fhret  thooSmd  pounds 
iil){^iie  pur^bafe  v^d  cultivatioa  of  a  final!  pieccr 
of  lpBd»  imgbl  indeed  exped  to  live  very  faapu 
pily,.aad^v«ryiiidependently«  but  muft  bid  a<fieu9 
for  ever,  to  all  hope  of  ottber  great  krtWBKtxxi 
g^e^iUuftration,  whieh  by  adiSereat  employmtot 
of  hiB  ftod^  be  might  have  had  die  fau^e  dbance 
of  aqquirJQg   with  other    people.    Stieb/a   perti': 
foi^  stop,,  though  he  cannot  afpire^  at  bi^g^ii 
prypri^cor,   will  often  difdaia    to  foe  %-Ai:inieff». 
Xhejxnall  quantity  of  landy  therefore^  wibtdlirtb^ 
bi^gbj:  tO;  iparkett  and  the  btgb  price  ofi^hsstr 
H,^br^(Mgh(  ^ther»  prevents  a  greait  mimbei>ritif^ 
caji^aU  frqiA-tfodag  employed  in  ita  cnhlvi^tttuK 
and  imp^veniexit  whldi  would  ot^^wUerbavi^ 
ta^n  that  .dirfedion.     In   North  America,  >Qd[i| 
the  contrary^  fifty  or  fixty  pounds  is  often  Ipus^jt 
a  fuBumt   ftock   to  beg^n  a   plantation  j^thh^ 
li^e  purch^ljb  ^nd  improvement  of » iri|c^lti(ra|f4: 
laiKl^Jt  tbei'i^  ^the  moft    profitable  empIoyif(M»t 
of  the  XmaUeft  ^  well  a$  t£  the  greateft  qtpi- 
tai^  a^n4  Jhd  moft  dired  road   to  all  the  r^for«. 
tune  an4  Uluftraiion  which  can  be  aoqu&^«>m 
th^  Mumryn     Swh  land»  indeed^  id  in/Iilortb 
America  to.  be  had  ^^^9^  f^r  notbil^foer^iitt  «rr. 
priyein^uch  Wow  the  value:  of  th?;  na«ir4^^Rfr^ 
dttcfia  thjsRg  iinp^ffible  in  Europe,  or4ii»^«dw;i 
in  ^apx  iC0\^lJry  vwiiere  all  laada  faavej-Jqtys  bee^-i 


liri^tii'^pro^rty.^   If  hiiaed'  eftdtg*,^  fiowtv^J  ^1^^'" 

tpott  thK  **ath  ^'  afcy  prophrietef  Vhtffeft  i  M. 

SodHiKfa  'land  would  come  to  vmrket/  that4l 
eonld^  no^iwiger  feU  at  a  monopoly  p?i6e,  ^^Tffite 
fiwTenv-ctf  the  land  would  go  nearet  ta|iay^att 
ittbei^eiilr  of  the  pufchafe-money,  and  a  fmalict* 
pitil  imigfat  be  employed  in  pUlHShafuig  Tand  » 
pcofiiabiy  as  in  aiy  dthei*  iR^aiy*  *  '^ 

'?fiwai^Ko,  *on  account  of  the  inttttnfl  fertfltty 
oS^tbefofl,  of -the  great  extent  of  the  fea-coaft  5ft 
pTopottioh'to  thatof  ihfe^ole  iCouiMy,  and  of 
the^,«i*Ay 'natigaWe  wers  which  trmfliroti^  ftr, 
aiidf'dRi?d  'Ae  conteiilency  of  watfer  cafria^e^i^ 
(oak^^the  moft  inland  parts  of  %-  ii  perhitps' it 
tMtt'fitted  t>y  naiare  as  Uriy  large  couhtrjr  M  £t3>^| 
topes 'to-  bfi  the  feat  of  fowign  0mmtt:ce,  cf^Twa£- 
aufa&ires  for  dUlant  fttbt^  and  "df  aff  ^he'  ¥m* 
pto^vements  wMch  thcfe'can*  occafiotty^Troni  tKe" 
bfcgintnng  of  ttie  reign  of  lEzabeth  too,   the 
&^fli  legiHatntb  "has  1>eem  f>cculiarJy'  ii6eritive 
%&'  the  intereflr  of  commexcie  ati^  manufa£ture$f; 
and  'hi  -fealfty  there  ts  no  cotmtry  in   Europe,' 
HeMttdd^iifttf  iiat^cepterf,  df  which  tlit  lawii. 
VLpim  the  Whole,  vnote  &voiirable  to  this  fort  of' 
inddftif  1'  Cbnimerce  and  manufactures  have  ac« 
cordingly  1)oen  continually  advancing  during  iiU 
tins  pjrkkl.    The -cultivadon  and  improveme!Qt 
of  ^e'-eoumtry  has,"no  doubt,  been  gradually'  iid* 
vudng  teb  f  But  it  feems  to  have  foHoSml  flbw- 
ly^'aad^  at  a  ^ftabte^   the  more  rapid  progtc^ft^ 
€S^'ii>Ml(Siit  mi  manufaarures.   '  i'he  greater 

'-'  ^3  pai» 
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VO  o  K  part  of  the  country  muft  probably  bave   bten 

''^*      cultivated  before  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  said  a 

very  great  part  of  it  ftill  remains  uncultivated^ 

and  the  cultivation  of  the  far  greater  part,  raiach 

-inferior  to  what  it  might  be.    The  law  of  Hog- 

Jayd,  however,  fayours  agriculture  not  only  id* 

.  dire&ly  by  the  prpteftion  of  commerce,  but  by 

Jeveral  direft  encouragements*    Except  in  timea 

of  fcarcij^,  the  escportatioa  of  corn  is  not  only 

free,  but  encouraged  by  a  bounty.    In  times  of 

fQpdemte  plenty,  the  importation  of  fore^  oprn 

is  loaded  with  duties  rthat  amount  to  a  prohibi- 

$\<g^  .  Xhe  importation  ,  of   live  cA^tl/^    ^spcept 

from  Ireland,  is  prohil^ted  ^t  all  timt^r^  and  it  is 

but  of  latp  that  if,  was  permitted  from  thence. 

Xhpfe- who  cultivate  the  land,  therefqi^,-.hj^>ro[at 

monopoly  againfl:  their  countrymen- fb; , {be  %wo 

gjceateit  and  moft  important  articks  of  la^d  pro- 

dyce^^  f  bsead    an4  butchers'    meat*    Thefe  ^fii^ 

cQuragement;,  though,  at  bottom,  perhaps,  as  I 

fhall  endeavour  to  ihow  hereafter,  altogether  \U 

luforj^  Sufficiently  demonftrate  at  je^ft  the  gapd 

intehtibh  of  the  legiflature  to  favQur/^agiRicultJurc. 

..But  what  is  of  much  moreJmportaijM^'^fen^^^ 

them,,  the  yeomanry  of  England  arerr^ndlpfed  bs 

Xeciire,  as  mdependent,  and  as'refpedatle  .as^Jaw 

can  matte"  them.      No    country,    therefor^    ii> 

which  the  right  of  primogeniture  takes  pla|:e, 

which  pays  tithes,  an^  where  perpetuitiesi  though 

contrary  to  the  fpiritof  the  law,  are.y^rfyijtte^  in 

feme   cafes,    can    give    more  encouragement..  Jo 

agriculture  than  Englan^d.     Such,  however^  not* 

withftandjng,    is    the    ftate    of  its  jcultivatiojx. 

.  '     "" '  "     '""   "'.  '   '    What 
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^What  Wbiild  it  have  been;  had  the  law  givep  no/CHA^. 
direft' encoiiragemcnt  to  agricultufe  bdides'trhit 
^^es'  'hfdireOily  firom  the  progrefs  of  commerce, 
aid  h$A  icft  the'yebtrfkflry  in  the  fame  conditbh 
» in  HHift  other  countries  of  Europe  ?  It  is  now 
<«idilei  thin  two  hundred  years  fiitce  the  beginning 
of  the  re%n  of  Elizabeth;  a  period  as  long  as  the 
courfe'of  human  profperity  ufually  endures. 
•  France  feems  to  have  had  a  confidierable  (hare 
of  foreign  commerce  near  a  century  before  Eng- 
land ^s  diftinguiflied  as  a  commercial  coun- 
try.' "The  marine  of '  France  was  confiderable, 
according  to  the  notions  of  the  times,  before  the 
expetfition  of  Charles  the  Vlllth  to  Naples. 
The  cultivation  and  improvement  of^  France, 
howevet,  is,  upon  the  whole,  inferior  to  that  of 
■  Eh^ahd#  The'  law  of  the  country  has  never 
given'  the  fame  dired  encouragement  to  agricui-' 
ture.  ■ 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
to  the  other  pj^rts  of  Europe,  though  chiefly  car; 
tied  on  in  foreign  fliips,  is  very  confiderablcp 
That  to.  flieir  colonies. is  carried  on  in  their  own, 
Jm<f  fs  mtj'ch  greater  on  account  of  the  great 
tiches  ^nd  extent  of  thofe  colonies.  But  it  has 
5cVer  introduced  any  confiderable  manufadures 
fof^diftant  fale  into  either  of  thofe  couptries,  and 
the  greater  part  oiP  both  ftill  remains  uncultivated.. 
The  foreign  commerce  of  Portugal  is  of  older 
ftanding  than  that  of  any  great  country  in  Europe, 
except  Italy. 

Italy  is  the  only  great  country  of  Europe 

Vhich  leems  to  have   been  cultivated  and  im- 

K  4        -  improved 


^^1^ ,  Mce  jw4  wa^ad^  fale^rfAafdmfc 

^">  '^  t^c,  jpafic^  of  ^Chai;Ics  the  VUItli,  -  Italy^TSitwv^' 
cprdipg  to  Guicdardio,  was. Cttluyaie4  not^.l^Skr 
i^^the  mod;  mouiuainou;  ^wid  barren  pann  /of  ith^. 
epuntry^   than  ia  (he  plameft  %4..»ekft  £rrtil«}> 
l^hc  advantageous  fitiution  oJFthe  coxaorf^-^ni* 
the  great  number  of  independem  ftates  which,  aer 
thar  time  fubfifted  in  it,  probably  contribottd  ^ 
npt ,  a  little  to    this  general  cultivation.     It  i<p 
Slot  impoiiible  too,  potwithftanding  thi«  general^ 
esipredion  of  one  of  the  moft  judicious  and  .tl^ 
ferved  of  modern  bUloriansi  that  Itady  was  tket 
nt  that  time  better  cultivated  than  England  Is- at- 
prcfent.  .       .         .i 

Xhjp,  eapitaU  however,  that  is  acquired  to  anf  ^^ 
cqvmtry  by  <;ommerce  and  manufadures^  is  all  %^ 
very  precarious  and  uncertain  poflefficm,  til(  fdii;^  * 
p^  of  it  has  been  feciired  and  realized  ki^Sli^^ 
ci)ltivatiQSi  and  improvemeiit  of  its  lands.    A' 
Blprchant^  it  has  been  f|dd  very  properiy,*  is  nbt 
tk^SffhxWy  the  dthim.  of  any  particular  country^ 
It  is  if}  a  great  meafure  indifferent  to  tiim  ftdm 
what  place  he<;arries  on  his  trade<}  and  a  very' 
tr^U^  diiguft  will  make  him  remove  bis  ca^ital^ 
anfl  together  with  it  all  the  induftry  which  it  fup^  - 
ports,  from  one  country  to  ^motheiTf  4  Nc^part  of  i^ 
It  can  be  fsud  to  belong  to  any  particular  country^ 
till  it  has  been  fpread  ai  it  were  over  the  face  of 
that  country,  either  in  buildings,  or  in  the  laft** 
ing  improvement  of  lands.    No  veftige  no^  re^ 
pnains  of  the  great  wealth,    faid  to  have  been 
ppfieiTed  by  the  greater  part  of  the  l^ans  towns, 

except 


^  m  «he  cMcurt  Hifforiw^'^  tKttfifrtBcitfi^  C%**" 

aml>]ttirteeiiili  ceiHtiriet.    It  itHs?t6  tmterta]i($[^  ."^^rxr 
'ivhere  [feme  .i^^em  were  ittuated,  ^6r  tt>  wbiac 
tomrhs^^'c  ^tofie  theLatkl  names  givea  to,  Ibme' 
(tfi  ditai  iMfong*    Biit  though  fhe  misfortunes  of^ 
luipin  the  end  of  the  ^fteenth  and  beginning  6^' 
the  iuQteenth   centuries    greatly,  diminifhed  thief 
ccHnmecoe    and  manufadures   of  the    cfties   of 
Lomhardy  and  Tufcany,  thofe  countries  ftill  con- ' 
tinuhto.i)e  among  the  moit  populouk  andbeft'' 
<il4liK«*§d  in  Emope;     The^  civil*  wars  of  gFlan- ' 
deri9  s^nd  the   Spanifli  government  which  fuc«; 
cee^,t.them»  chafed  away  the  peat  commerce 
of^A)ittVi;rp5  Ghent,  and  Bnigefi^    ButTfasdert  ^ 
(till  continues  to  be  one  of  the  richeft,  befl  tftrfjS*  ? 
v^,,ai|4  moft>  populous  provinces >cf  Europe* 
l|ie ordinary  retentions  of  war^  ^d^goVeram^hf -^ 
e^F  dry  \ip  the  (ounces  '4>f  thtt  ^i^altfa  iAAlS^ 
anff!^  from,  commerce  only*     Ttiat  which  arifel? 
jfrprntl^  more  iblid  knprovemeiits^  of  agriculture;'^ 
is^^^iu:h  moKe  4urab]i^» .  and .  cannot  be  deftroyei"'^ 
but. j^y,  thole  morei  yiolent  convuUionft  occa&^Wt^^ 
^Wti  df|i^e^ians,)6f  hoftHe  and  barbaroiit  na^^ 
ti^^/ cpntiimM> ftf \^  ceatury  or  two  together  i  ^ 
%h !a«^  thofe  dutt  faqjpened  for  feme  time  belbrie'' 
R&d. after  the^fidl  of  the  Roman  empire  id  thd  ^ 
Wsft^raipomcfs  of  Europis.  • 
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B   0   0   K     IV. 

Of  Syft6ms  of  political  Oeconomy. . 

INTR.OpUCTiOllT. 

BOOK  Political  QecoiKmy^  confidetsd  as  a 
^^'  T.  brwich  of  the  fctence  qf  a  fiatefm^  or  I^ 
jator^  prppqfes  :two  diftmd  i>hje^:  firft,  to 
prpvide  a  |dentiful  leyenue  or  fubfifteace  f^  tk^ 
people,  or  more  prc^erly  to  enabie  them  to  pro«« 
*  vide  fuch  a  i^ventjte  or  fobfiftence  for  themfelves; 
aod  fe£piQdly>  to  fupply  the  fiafte  or  common^ 
yrealth  with  a  revenitie  fufficieat  for  the  public 
fervicea.  It  propofes  to  enrich  both  the  people 
Mkd  the  foverdgn. 

.  Tnz  dijSerent  progreft  of  o|ittleace  in  different 
fig$s[  and  .natioDSy  has  given .  cteeafioA  to  two 
^er^nt  (yftetm  of  poHdcal  oecooomy,  with  re- 
gpltd  ip  enriching  the  people^  The.  one  may  be 
called  the  fyilem  of  q^ooj^cCj  the  othcsK  that  of 
agriculture*  I  fhall  endeavour  to  explain  both 
as  fully  and  diftindly  as  I  can,  and  fhall  begin 
with  the  fyflem  of  commerce.  It  is  the  modern 
fyftem,  and  is  beft  underitood  in  our  own  country 
and  in  our  own  times* 


•THE  WEALTH  OF  MATK3W&  '§19 


c  HA  P.  I.       '  \    ; 

...  ^ 

Cy  tbe  Principle  rf  the  emmet ckk  or  mercantile 
Syfiem,    '  ■        '     '        •'     ■ 

'pHAT  ^^jh-s£)nnft!f  in  money,   or  in  goM  chab. 

•  and  iilvei!,  i^  a  pq)iUflr  notion  \$b\ph  na*  ** 
turaUy  arifp8,^T09i  »the  double  fuiiftion  of  inoneyv  '"'^ 
»  .tJj9,in(UMhisilt  ofi  cbrmfcerte,  and"  as''rfrc 
ni^ure  o^tvttee.  In:  d>nfe<|uence  df  its  being 
^e'inftrument  of  Commerce,  when  we  have  qio- 
aejrwe  can  more  readily  obtain'  whatever  elfe  we 
J^Y?  occafiofl^  foi:,  Aan  by.,  means  of  any  otfirt 
pommodity.  "the  great  afiair,  we  always  fincT 
IS  to  get  money;  Whw  that .  is.  obtained,  the^i 
is  ao  difficulty  in;  makinj?  any  fobfe<pjent  puri. 
^e.  In  confequence  of  its  being  th?  meafuVe 
of  value,  we  eftimate  that  of  air  other  conimo- 
dities  by  the  quantity  of  money  which  they  will 
exchange  for.  We  lay  of  a  rich  man  that  he  is 
worth- iigrejt  deal,'and  of  a  poor  man  that  he  ig 
«wytfe  yery.  little  money.  A  frugal  man,  of  a 
man  eager  to  be  rich,  is  faid  to  love  money  •  and 
a  carelqfe,  a  generous,  or  aproftrfc  man,  is  faid  to 
iLC'Wdil^ent  4^^  it.  To  grow -rich  is  to  get 
money ;  and  wealth  apd  money,  in  fhort,  are' 
m  conuam  language,  confidered  as  in  every 
t^e^  fyDQOymous. .   !  '  ^' 

A  RjpH  conniiy,  in  the  lame  manner  as'  a  rich 
mau,  i»  fuppo&d  to  be  a  country  abounding  in 
Jaoney-j  iaad  to  heap  up  gold  and  fflver  in' any 

country 


»#•  Tffk  i^ATtjifls  And  cJaus^s  of 

^<^«K  ^ftnhltyit  riipporedtobe  the  reafdieft  way  to?%- 
^l^ft.  •  For  fome  time  after  the  difcoverv^'bf 
SUnerica,  die  fitft  enquiry  of  the'  Spinismfey 
irften  they  siritved  upon  any  tinkiiown  coaft^  \Ski 
to  be;  If  tfiere  was  any  gold  or  filver  to  be  iPcitfS 
m  the  neighbourhood?  By  the  mfbrmailbji 
llrhkh  they  received,  they  judged  whether  if  was 
W^Mh*«i4rile  ta  make  a  fettlemcnt  ihtte;  drlf  *Al 
country  was  worefa  the  conqueHng.  Wsmo  Car- 
jnno,  a  monk  fent  ambaiTador  from  tlih'\tiii&^cl[ 
JF^rance  to  one  of  (be  fons  of  ihe'lbiiibUs^^^' 
JChan,  fayg,  that  the  Tartirs  tiGsd  frtquei^^lS' 
nfk  him,  if  there  was  plenty  of  fliecp  and  ojkeit^ 
the  kingdom  of  France?  Their  enqiiiry  hid  the 
fame  objeft  with  that  of  the  Spaniards,  ttey 
wailteH  to  know  if  the  country 'was  rich  cftOTgh 
Jt6  be  Worth'  the 'conquering/  Atnbng  the  ¥ar. 
Jars,  M  among  alt  other  natigns  bf  {heph?rc(s, 
jwho  are  generally  ignorant  of  the  ufe  of  moneyi 
cattle  ar<i  the  inflruments  of  commerce  ^nd  the^ 
nteafure^  of  Value.  Wealth,  thereBre,  accord^ 
ittg  to  them,  confifted  in  cattle, '  sis  bccettf^i^  to 
the  Spaxiiards  it  confifted  hi  gold  and  filvtr.  Gl 
the  two,  the  Tartar  notion,  perhaps.  Was'  tW 
veafeft  to  the  truth.  ,^  ^ 

Mit.  Locke  remarks  a  diftindioxi-  between 
money  and  other  moreable  goods.  "  Alf  other  ^ 
inov^d>ie  good$>  he  fays,  ate  ctf  fe  toiiftim^Ble 
at 'nature  that  the  Wealth  which' confrfls  in  them 
cannot  be  much  depended  on,  sitid  a  nation 
which  abounds  in  them  one  year  may;  likhotlt 
any  exportation,  but  mcrtly  by 'their  own  wiSte 
jindd^trava^oe^  be  la  greai  want  of^€»^ 

next. 


^cb»  though  it  may  cr»d  abciut  ^i9m  hs^<it4(l  %«ipi^ 
I^,  yet  if  it  cap. he  kcptiromgoiflgt oi^^q^ffrtp? 
cc^try^  is  not  very  liaWe  to  be-v^l|(|^  i^. 
i?i[i^i^^  GoW  ^dfilvci,  di^efQH«,i;!«,:jaft 
(xj^Qgto  hinij  the  moft^folid  and  fubft^tu^ipai^K 
q|l^^^^  ^f^ih  of  a  nation^  and  to  mutUpi]^ 

^MpJT^i  he  thinks,  upon  that  w^^WMw 

tq  b<i  thie  ^eat  objed  of  its  political  ^cafiomy, .,  j^ 
,  Qriua^admirtbat  if  a  nation  could  be,  fepf^^ 
i|^^om  aH  ihe.worldf  it  would  be  of  no  qqe4 
fy^Mf^i^  bow  omch^  or  how  little  money  circvv 
1^  ^9  it.  Tl^e  confianable  goods  which  werc^ 
cT^ulatfd  by,  mean$  of  this  money,  would  pnlj> 
be^^chaoged  for  f^  greater  or  a  fmall^r  nua4>er  ofv 
ppasj^hui;  the,  real,  wealth  or  poverty  of.  flj^ 
co^ry,,  tb^y  allow,  would  depend  ^alt9g^h^y 
ug^n  the  abundanqe  or  fcarcity  qf  thofe,  cca^^^ 
Itibiable  goods.  But  it  is  otherwifej  ^hey  t)^in|^ik^ 
D^ll*  pountngs  ,^^ich  havp  connec^ipn*  •with.jfQ*,^ 
r^n^z^tiojt^^A  ai;4  ^hich  are  ohUged.to.  f;a^|^ 
op^^i^^ign  wa<^,  and  tp  ^mintain  fleets  ^ndi^i 
a^'^s  ia.4|ft^t^»»^ws^  Tfeih  ^«3r-%>  <Wi4 
^iji|M!te»^t  fem  l^C^ing  abr^imoBey-tj^pajpi 
them  vfith ;  and  a  aatioii  cannot  iieQfl,i|IU€|i.iQO<i£| 
njgi;^|-|^d,  ,^nk;fs{  jt  hj^s  a  good  deal  gt  hqj^c. 
£^^  fyek^  nation^  .ihcfjdkm^ ,  n^iA  ^4l!^our.sl$l3i 
tvoiifi^  peace  to  accimiul^ite  gcild  ^pd:  fi^ver»  Jlk^n 
wi^oiicaiipn  Ttqjdfj^H  it  may  h»y^  vber^witJMl^ 

%rf^<s9i^<^«i^  tbd?  popular  nQtions^  all  tbaH" 
^%E^t)tfi^H<>f¥^-<>fvpuf€^  ftjtdiedi  ih«ug|iu 

i9»JSktkb4iMi|^%!i^^vfisyi,po£E^  in^aetf  of  ^t««  f 

^4?  *  mulatinj ' 


i4»v  TRK  larATlTRr  AMD  CAmEB  OF 

Biy<tBr  nnhtkig  gold  tnd  iihrer  in  their  reljpeftiVe  cotnr- 
^*  tfitt-"  Spiin  and  Portugal,  the  prt^irirtors  of 
the-  ^ncipal  -  mines  which  fafphf  Evurop^  ^ji4lb 
tbofe  mefids^  ha;re  either  prohibited  their  ex« 
portaJMii  ttuder  the  fevereft  penaltiesj  or  fub- 
jedcd  it  tp  a  confideraUe  duty.  The  like  pro« 
hibition  feems  andently  to  hare  made  a  part  of 
the  policy  of  moft  other  Emiopean  nations.  It 
is  even  to  be  found,  where  we  ihould  lead  of  all 
OEpeSt  to  find  it,  in  fome  old  Scotch  ads  of  ps^- 
liament,  which  forbid  under  heavy  penalties  the 
carrymg  gold  or  filver  foriJb  qf  the  kiwgthmi  The 
like  policy  anciently  took  piace  both  in  France  And 
Bngland*  «. 

When  thofe  countries  became  commercial, 
the  merchants  found  this  prohibition,  upon  many 
ottafions,  extremely  inconvenient.  They  c6uld 
freqaently  buy  more  advantageoufly  with  gold 
and  filver  than  with  any  other  commodity,  the 
fcfogti  goods  which  they  wanted,  either  to  im*- 
pert  into  their  own»  or  to  carry  to  fome  other 
foreign  countty.  They  remonftratcd,  therefor^, 
^ainll:  this  ptohibitidn  as  hurtful  to  trad^ 

*THtY  feprefented,  firft,  that  the'  expdrtatidn 
of  gold  iand  fitver  in  -order  to  purchafe  fori%n 
godds>  did  not  always  dtMiniffi  the  quantity  of 
thofe  metils  in  the  Mhgdom.  That,*  on  the' 
contrary,  it  might  frequently'  ihcreafe  that  qUan* 
tity ;  becaufe,  -  if  the  <:onfuin^on  of  foreign 
goods  was  not  thereby  incres^ed  in  the  counfry, 
thoie  goods  might  be  re-exported  to  foreign 
countries,  and,  being  there  fold  for  a'  large 
profit,  might  bring  badk  .much  more  ttc^i^ 
9  than 


iFm^  .WEAj^Tit  .or :  If »TK)H&  r  um 

tli9»  war*  oiii^niaUjF  feiit  t^^ittf-  paiaAa£t'iim6»  cnA'A 
Mr.iAmtS^mf^t»  thi9  ^  ^leratvm  of  fordgir 
ti^  tqrli^'  kei-^wm  andt  hairveft  of  agvicuitum. 
''.If  ^  only  behol4/'  fayt  he^.  '' the aAioiis cl 
«^  ihe  huibastdiBian  iti  the  feed^time,  when  he 
*f  )^ftetli  away  mucilgood  corn  itnoithe groundy 
^«  we  i^all  account  him-  rather  a  mfedtnan  dim  a^ 
^^:hofi>sya4I^an.  But  when  we  coMder  hir  lai^ 
^'  bours  in  the  har\jefti  which  k  tt^  end  of  his 
^^  ^eavoursy  we  ffaali  find  the  wotth  and  plenti- 
">  ful  iaoreafe  of  his  aai9n^*'* 

Th£y  ri^refeoted,   iecontiy^  that  this  proht^  \ 
biti<m  could  not  hinder  the  exportation  v  dF  gbid 
and  iilver,  which,  on  account  of  the  fmaUnef&  of  jt 
their  bulk  in  proportion  to  their  value*   ooiild 
eafiiy  be  iinuggled  abroad^    That  this  es^OKta^*  > 
tion  could  only  be  prevented  by  'a  properriattftii^ 
tipn  to  what  they  called  the  balance  of  tradei^' 
That  when  the  country  exported  to  a  gteatUi*' 
value  than  it  imported,   a  balaxice  became  due^ 
to  it  from  fore^  nations,  which  was  necesffiiiilf) 
paid  'to  it  in  -gold  and  filver,   and  thereby  iai- 1 
creafed  the  qi^antity  of  thofe  metals  in  the  kin^/ 
doai»    B^t-that  when  it  imposted  to  a  gfcaler« 
val\^  th^  it  exported,  a  contra^  balance  be^v 
came,  due  to  foreign  nations,   which   wa^  ne<^' 
ce^Iy  paid  to  thon  ia  the  fame  mann^,  aiMl<* 
thi^feby  dinuniibed  that-  quantity.    That  iiv  this 
c^  CO  prohibit  the  exportation  of  thofe  metnliv 
CQ^V^  ;n9t  prevrat  it,  but  only  by  makingf   ii^ii 
xnftffi  d^ngeorous,  rendeirit  more  expenfive.     Thafiy 
tti^i^ exchange  was  thereby  turned'  more  aga^lt) 
tl)^  country ., which  owed  the.  balance^  tha%  itf 

.,. .  '      .  otherwifc 


i^  tHE  ilATURfi  Affb^  dAmm  6tf 

Bf^9  K  odienvHe  mig^t  have  b«eii;  the  merchatft  vAi<t 
|njrchafed  a  bill  upon  tke  fot&pk  cocmtry  being' 
obliged  to  pay  the  banker  ^fao  fold  it,  not  only 
$9r  the  natural  rifle,  trouble  and  expence  of  fend* 
kig  the  money  thither^  btit  for  the  esciraordihary 
riik  arifii^  from  the  prohibition^  Biit  that  fhcf 
iftioie  the  exchange  was  againft  any  country,  thef 
more  the  balance  of  trade  becaifie  nec^arily 
agsunft  it}  the  money  of  that  cbuntty  betbming 
neceflarily  of  fo  much  lefs  value^  in  cbnlparifcyni 
vich  that  of  the  country  to  i^^hich  the  balance 
was  due.  That  if  the  exchange  betweeri  Eng-' 
land  and  Holland,  for  example,  was  fite  pei' 
cent,  againft  £ngland|  it  would  require  a  hun^ 
dred  and  five  ounces  of  filver  in  England  to  pfuf- 
chafe  a  bill  for  a  hundred  ounces  of  (ilver  id 
Holland:  that  a  hundred  and  fiv^  ounces  of 
filver  in  England,  therefore,  would  be  worth 
only  a  hundred  ounces  of  filver  in  Holland,  and 
would  purcbafe  only  a  proportto&able  quantity 
of  Dutch  goods :  but  that  a  tiondired  ounces  of 
filver  in  Holland,  on  the  toMr»ff  woilld  be 
worth  a  hundred  and  Ave  ounces  itt  England^ 
pnd  would  purchafe  a  proportionable  qtiandty 
of  Englift  goods :  that  the  EngK^'  goods  wbicb 
were  fold  to  Holland  would  be  £>ki  fe  much 
cheaper,  and  the  Dutch  goods  wbfch  were  fold 
to  England,  fo  much  dearer,  by  the  difference 
<^  the :  exchange ;  that  the  one  would  draw  fd 
much  lefs  Dutch  money  to  England,  aiid  the 
other  fo  much  more  Engiifh  money  to  Hollsuid, 
as  dm •  diiFerence  amounted*  to:  and  that  the 
balance  of  trade^  therefore,  would  neceflarily  be 
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(b  much  more  agalnil  £nglai^<j[,  r^id  wjould  re- 
quire a  greater  balance  of  gold  and  filvfir  to  be  ex- 
ported to  HoUaiid, 

Those  sffgumefitg  \vj8re  partly tfolid  ami  partly 
fophiftical.  They  were  folid  fo  far  as  they 
aflerted  that  the  exporcauon  of  gold  and  filver  in 
trade  might  frequently  be  advantageous  to  the 
country.  They  were  folid  too,  in  aflerting  that 
no  prohibition  could  prevent  their  exportation, 
when' private  people  found  any  advantage  in  ex- 
porting them.  But  they  were  fophifUcal  in  fup- 
pofing,  that  cither  to  preferve  or  to  augment  the 
quantity  of  thofe  metals  required  more  the  at* 
tention  of  government,  than  to  preferve  or  to 
augment  thie  quantity  of  any  other  ufeful  com- 
modities, which  the  freedom  of  trade^  without 
any  fuch  attention,  never  fails  to  fupply  in  the 
proper  quantity.  They  were  fopbiftical  too, 
perhaps,  in  aiferting  that  the  high  price  of  ex- 
change neceflarily  increafed,  what  they  called^ 
the  unfavourable  balance  of  trade,  or  occafioned 
the  exportation  of  a  greater  quantity  of  gold  and . 
filver.  That  high  price,  indeed,  was  extremely 
difadvantageous  to  the  merchants  who  had  any 
money  to  pay  in  foreign  countries.  They  paid 
fo  much  dearer  for  the  bills  which  their  bankers 
granted  them  upon  thofe. countries.  But  though 
the  riik  arifing  from  the  prohibition  might  occa« 
fion  fome  extraordinary  expence  to  the  bankers, 
it  would  not  neceffarily  carry  any  more  money 
out  of  the  country.  This'  expense  would  gene* 
rally  be  all  laid  out  in  the  country,  in  fmuggling 
the  money  out  of  it,  and  could  feldom  occaiion 
-  VQL.  11.  L  .  the 
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tbe  escportation  of  a  fifigle  fix-pcnce  beyond  the 
^ecif6  ftm  drawn  fca.  The  high  prifee.of  ex- 
change  too  would  naturally  difpofe  the  tnefchants 
to  endeavour  to  make  their  Exports  nearly  ba- 
lance thdif  imports,  ih  order  that  they  might 
have  this  high  exchange  to  pay  upon  as  feiall  a 
tarn  as  poffibte.  The  high^price  of  exchange, 
befides,  m'uit  lieoefikrily  have  operated  att;"^  tax, 
in  raiimg  the  price  of  foreign  goods,  and  thereby 
dinnniihing  their  confumption.  It  wiou)d  tend, 
ther66f>re,  not  to  inoeafe,  but  to  diminifh,  what 
chey  calledi  the  uc^asvu^urable '  balance  of  trade, 
and  coi^equently  the  exportation  of  goid  and 
filver. 

Such  as  they  were,  however,  tboie  arguments 
convinced  the  people  to  whom  they  were  ad« 
4reffed.  They  were  addrcffed  by  mcrdiaiits  to 
parliaments^  and  to  the  councils  of  princes^  to 
nobles,  and  to  country  gentlemen ;  by  thofe  who 
were  fuppofed  to  underftand  trade,  to  thofc  who 
were  confcious  to  themfelves  that  they  knew  no^ 
thing  about  the  matter.  That  foreign  trade  en- 
riched the  country,  experience  demonftrated  to 
the  nobles  and  country  gentlemen,  as  well  as  to 
the  merchants  j  but  how,  or  in  what  manner, 
none,  of  them  well  knew.  The  merchants  kn^w 
perfedly  in  what  manner  it  enriched  themfelves. 
It  was  their  biriinefs  to  know  it.  But  to  know 
in  what  manner  it  enriched  the  country,  was  no 
part  of  their  bufmefs.  The  fubge£lt  never  canie 
into  their  confideration,  but  when  they  had  occa* 
lion  to  apply  to  their  country  for  fomc  change  in 
the  laws  reladng  to  foreign  tra4e«    It  then  be^ 

came 
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came nec^i^  to  fay* <bm^hfhg*  aVotir ttie'^Bfeicie^  c'li  AV: 
ficial  effeds  of  foreign  trade,  an3  the  marm^  in 
whidh  thofe  efeds  ^ete  obftrufted  by  the  la^vs  ai 
they  then  ftood.    To  the  judges  who  infCt^  t^ 
decide  the  bufinefs,  it'appearfed  a  nidft  fatiific^ 
tory  account  of  the  matter,  wh^n  Aey  Wete  tolA 
that  foreign  tii2i3e  brought  rticmcy  Irfto  the  coun* 
try,   but  that  the  laws  in  qu^ftioA  hiiidfeted .  it 
froih  tringmg  To  much  as  it  otheftWife  would  do. 
Thdfe  atgum^hts  thetefore  piioduced  the  wiiied* 
for  effeft.     The  prbhibidon  of  exporting  gbld 
and  ':^ver  Wlas  in  Fratice  and  England  cbnfined 
to  thfe'  eoln  of  thofe  tefpeftive  couittries.    The 
expjQ^tadon  of  foreign  coin  and  of  bullion  was 
made  free,     in  HoUsind,    and  in  foriie   othct 
placei,  this  liberty  was  fei^tended  even  to  thfe  fcpin 
of  the  country*     The  ^ittentidn  of  govei-nment 
Was  ttif tied  aWay  from  guarding  againft  the"  ex- 
portation of  gold  and  filver,   to  Watch  oVer  the 
balance  t^f  tfade,  as  thi^  only  ti^iufe  which  coiild 
occalit)ti  any  lugmentltion  ot  diminution  of  thofe 
taetah.     From  ohe  fruitlefs  care  it  was  turned 
away  to  abothet  care  rriuch  iiiore  intricate,  muck 
more  embartaliing,    and    juft    equally    fruitlefs. 
The  title  of  Mun*s.  book,    England's  TreaTure 
tn  Foreign  Trade,  became  a  fundamental  maxim 
In  the  .poiirical  decoiiomy,  not  of  England  only, 
but  of  all  other  commercial  countries.     The  in- 
land or  home  trade,  the  moft  important  of  alT, 
the  trade  in  which  an  equal  capital  aSbi-ds  the 
greateft  revenue,   iand  creates  *'the  gteateft  em^ 
ployment  to  the  pedple  of  the  country^  was  con- 
fideted  as  fubfidrary  only  to  foreign  trade.    It 

L  2  neither 
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neither  brought  money  inito  the  country,  it  waft 
faid,  nor  carried  any  out  of  it.    The  ct'cintry 
therefore  could  never  become  either  richer  or 

!>6orer  by  means  of  it,  except  fo  far  as  its  pro- 
perity  or  decay  might  indiredkly  influence  the 
fiate  of  foreign  trade, 

A  COUNTRY  that  has  no  mines  of  its  own  mull 
undoubtedly  .draw  its  gold  and  filver  from  fo- 
reign countries,  in  the  fame  manner  as  one  that 
has  OQ  vineyards  of  its  own  muft  draw  its  vines* 
It  does  not  feem  neceffary,  however,  that  the  at* 
tentioiX  of  government  fhould  be  inore  turned 
towards  the  one  than  towards  the  other  objed. 
A  country  that  h^s  wherewithal  to  buy  wine, 
will  always  get  the  wine  which  it  has  occalion 
for ;  and  a  country  that  has  wherewithal  to  buy 
gold  and  filver,  will  never  be  in  want  of  thofe 
metals.  They  are  to  be  bought  for  a  certain  price 
like  all  othct  commodities,  and  as  they  are  the 
price  of  all  other  coitimodities,  fo  all.  other  com- 
modities are  the  price  of  thole  metals.  We  truft 
with  perfeft  fecurity  that  the  freedom  of  trade, 
without  any  attention  of  government,  will  always 
fupply  us  with  the  wine  which  we  have  occafion 
for  :  and  We  jnay  truft  with  equal  fecurity  that  it 
will  always  fupply  us  with  all  the  gold  and  filver 
which  we  can  afford  to  purchafe  or  to  employ, 
either  in  circulating  our  commodities,  or  in  other 
ufes. 

The  quantity  of  every  commodity  which  hu- 
man induftry  can  either  .purchafe  or  produce, 
naturally  regulates  itfelf  in  every  country  accord* 
ing  to  the  efFcdual  demand,  or  according  to  the 

demand 
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demand  of  thofe  who  are  willing  to  pay  the  whole  c  -H  A>. 

rent,  labour  and  profits  which  muft  be  paid  in 

order  to  prepare  arid  bring  it  to  iriarket.     Biit  no 

commodities  regulate  themfelves'more  eafily  or 

more  exadly  according  to  this  eSedual  demand 

than  gold  and  filver ;  becaufe,  on  account  of  the 

fmall  bulk  and  great  value  of  thofe  metsils,  no 

comniodities  can  be  more  eafily  tranfported  from 

one  place  to  another,  from  the  places  where  they 

are  cheap,  to  thofe  where  they  are  dear,  from  the' 

places  where  they  exceed,  to  thofe  \^here  they 

fidl  fhort  of  this  effedual  demand.    If  there  were 

ih  England,   for  example,   an  eSe&ual  demand 

for  an  additional  quantity  of  gold,  a  packet-boat 

could  bring  from  Lifbon,  or  from  wherever  elfe 

it  was  to  be  had,  fifty  tons  of  gold,  which  could 

be  coined  into  more  than  five  millions  of  guineas* 

But  if  there  were  an  effe^ual  demand  for  grain  to 

the  fame  value,  to  import  it  would  requite,  at  five 

guineas  a  ton,  a  million  of  tons  of  fhipping,  or  a 

thoufand  fhips  of  a  thoufand  tons  each.   The  navy 

of  England  would  not  be  fuffitient. 

When  the  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  imported 
into  any  country  exceeds  the  efiedual  demand,  no 
vigilance  of  government  can  prevent  their  ex- 
portation. AH  the  fanguinary  laws  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  are  not  able  to  keep  their  gold  and  fiU 
ver  at  home.  The  continual  importations  from 
Peru  and  Brazil  exceed  the  effe&ual  demand  of 
thofe  countries,  and  fink  the  price  of  thofe  ma* 
tals  there  below  that  in  the  neighbouring  coun* 
tries.  If,  on  the  contrary,  in  any  particular 
country  their  quantity  fell  fhort  of  the  effe^ual 

L  3  demand. 
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Bao¥   dm^^i^,  h  ft$  to  r^^p  their  piigq  above;  thajt  of 
.  tte  .  wigbbouripg  .  coiyitries,    the    govemniCTLt 
ii^Qui^j^ave  110  o^cafion  tq  take  wj.  pi^ins  to  im? 
pprt.t^em.    If  h  were  even  tp  t^ke  pains  to  pre» 
V^t  theii;  ii^portatipn^  it  would  not  be  able  to 
^^^y^t^^  It*.    Thpfe  .metal^3  wheii  the  Spartans 
had  got  >Ybercvitbal  to  purchafe  then^,    broke 
throiigh  ^U  the  barriers  which  the  laws  of  Lycur- 
gus  oppofe^  tp  their  entrance  into  Lacedemon. 
All  the  fahguinary  laws  of  the  cuftopis  are  not 
5tble  to  prj^vent  the  importation  of  the  teas  of  the 
Putch  aod  Gottenburgh  Eaft  India,  companies  j^ 
l^ecaufe  fom.ewhat  cheaper  tha^  thofe  of  the  Sri- 
tlfli  coBipany.     A  pound  of  tga.   However,    i«t 
about  a  hundred  times   the  bulk  of  one  of  thci 
I^ighefl:  prices,    fixteen   fhillings,    that    is    coniT 
^aonly  paid  for  it  in  filver,  and  more  than  twq 
thpufand  times   the  bulk  of  the  faine  price  in 
gold,  and  confequently  juflr^o  naany  time$  mor^ 
difficult  to  fmuggle. 

It  is  partly  owing  to. the  eafy  tranfportatioft  of 
gold  and  filver  from^  theplax:es  where  they  abpuAj^ 
to  thofe  where  they  are  wanted,  that  the  price  of 
thofe  metals  does  not  fluduate  continually  like 
that  of  the  greater  part  of  other  commoditiesj^ 
yhich  are  hindered  by  their  bulk  from  ftiiftitig 
their  fituation,  when  the  market  happens  tp  b<^ 
cither  ovcf  or  under-ftocked  with  them.  Thei 
price  of  thofe  metals,  indeed,  is.  j^pt  altogetheiB 
CTPmpt§d  f^om  variation,  b^t.  the  changics  tQ 
^icb  it  is  liable  ar«  generally  flpw,  gradual^^ 
m^  imifprnti*  In  l^wop^,  for  example,  it  i^ 
ftippftfedjf  'WUhPm   am^l\  fQ\w3*tio|i,   pe^baps^ 

that. 
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tbatt  during  the  courfe  of  ^hc.  prefcat  wd  prt- 
ceding  ceoitury,  tbey.  have  been  conftanUjs  but 
gradually,  fmkii^.  ia  their  value^,  on  account  of 
the  cQxmnual  impoftation^  from  the  Spaniih 
Weil  Indies*  But.  to  make  an^r  fuddea  change 
ia  the  price  of  gold  and  filver^  fb  as  to  raife  or 
lower  at  once,  feniibly  and  remarkably,  the  mcu* 
liey  price  of  all  other  commodities,  reqjuixes  fuch 
a  revolution  ii^  commerce  as  that  occafioned  bj 
the  difeovery  of  America* 

If^  notwithftanding  all  this,  gold,  and  fdver 
&ould  at  any  time  fall  ihort  in  a  country  vfbich 
has  wherewithal  to  purchafe  them»  there  ^e' 
more  expedients  for  fupplying  their  place,  than 
that  of  almoft  any  other  commodity.  If  the 
materiah  of  manufadure  are  wanted,  induftry 
muft  flop.  If  provifions  are  wanted,  the  people 
muft  ftarve.  But  if  money  is  wanted,  barter 
will  fupply  its  place,  thottgh  with  a  good  deal  of 
inconveniency.  Buying  and  felling  upon  credit, 
and  the  different  dealers  compenfating  their  ere* 
dits  ^th.  one  another,  once  a  month  or  once  a 
year,  will  fupply  it  with  lefs  inconveniency.  A 
welUregulated  paper  money  will  fupply  it,  not 
only  without  any  inconveniency,  but,  in  fome 
cafes,  with  fome  advantages.  Upon  every  ac- 
count, therefore,  the  attention  of  government 
never  was  fo  unneceflfarlly  emj^oyed,  as  when 
direded  to  watch  over  the  prefer  vatioa  or  increafe 
of  the  quantity  of  moxiey  in  any  country. 

No  complaint,  however,  is  more  common  than 

that  of  a  fcarcity  of  money.    Money,  like  wine; 

muft  always  be  fcarce  with  thofe^who  have  ne^ 

L  4  ther 
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^'  o  o  K  thcr  wherewithal  to  buy  it,  noir  credit  to  borrow 
it.  Thofe  who  have  either,  will  feldom  be  in 
want  cither  of  the  moiiey,'  or  of  the  wine  which 
they  have  occafioa  fon  This  complaint,  how- 
ever, of  the  fcarcity  of  money,  is  not  always  con- 
fined to  improvident  fpendchrifts^  It  is  fome- 
times  general  through  a  whole  mercantile  town, 
and  the  country  in  its  neighbourhood.  /Over- 
trading is  the  common  caufe  of  it.  Sober  men, 
whofe  projefts  have  been  difproportioned  to  their 
capitals,  are  as  likely  to  have,  neither  where- 
withal to  buy  money,  nor  credit  to  borrow  it,  as 
prodigals  whofe  expence  has  been  difpropor- 
tioned to  their  revenue^  Before  their  projeSs 
can  be  brought  to'.bear,  their  (lock  is  gone,  and 
their  credit  with  it.  They  run  about  every- 
where to  borrow  money,  and  every  body  tells 
them  that  they  have  none  to  lend.  Even  fuch 
general  complaints  of  "the  fcarcity  of  money  do 
not  always  prove  that  the  ufual  number  of  gold 
and  filver  pieces  are  not  circulating  in  the  coun- 
.  try,  but  that  many  people  want  thofe  pieces  who 
have  nothing  to  give  for  them.  When  the  pro- 
fits of  trade  happen  to  be  greater  than  ordinary, 
over-trading  becomes  a  general  error  both,  among 
great,  and  fmall  dealers.  They  do  not  always 
fend  more  money  abroad  than  ufual, .  but  they 
buy  upon  credit,  both  at  horiie  and  abroad,  an 
unufual  -quantity  of  goods,  which  they  fend  to 
fome  diftant  market,  in  hopes  that  the  returns 
will  come  in  before  the  demand  for  payments 
TTie  demand  comes  before  the  returns,  and  they 
have  nothing  at"  hand,'  with  which  they  can  either 

purchafe 
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purchafc  money,  or  give  folid  fecurity  for  bor- 
rowing. It  is  not  any  fcarcity  of  gold  and  filver, 
but  the  difficulty  which  fuch  people  find  in  bor- 
rowing, and  which  their  creditors  find  in  getting 
payment^  that  occafions  the  general  complaint  of 
the  fcarcity  of  money. 

It  would  be  too  ridiculous  to  go  about  fcri- 
oufly  to  prove,  that  wealth  does  not  confift  in 
money,  or  in  gold  and  filver ;  but  in  what  mo- 
ney purchafes,  and  is  valuable  only  for  purchaf- 
ing.  Money,  no  doubt,  makes  always  a  part  of 
the  national  capital ;  but  it  has  already  been 
fliown  that  it  generally  makes  but  a  fmall  part, 
and  always  the  mod  unprofitable  part  of  it. 

It  is  not  becaufe  wealth  confifts  more  eflen- 
tialiy  in  money  than  in  goods,  that  the  merchant 
finds  it  generally  more  eafy  to  buy  goods  with 
money,  than  to  buy  money  with  goods ;  but  be- 
caufe money  is  the  known  and^  eftablifhed  inflru* 
ment  of  commerce,'  for  which  every  thing  is 
readily  given  in  exchange,  but  which  is  not  al- 
ways with  equal  readinefs  to  be  got  in  exchange 
for  every  thing.  The  greater  part  of  goods  be- 
fides  are  more  perifhable  than  money,  and  he 
may  frequently  fuftain  a  much  greater  lofs  by 
keeping  them.  When  his  goods  are  upon  hand 
too^  he  is  more  liable  to  fuch  demands  for  mo- 
ney as  he  may  not  be  able  to  anfwer,  than  when 
he  has  got  their  price  hi  his  coflFers.  Over  and 
above  alK  this^  his  profit*  arifes  more  diredly 
from  felling  than  from  buying,  and  he  is  upon 
all  thefe  accounts  generally  much  more  anxious 
to  exchange  his  goods  for  money,  than  his  mo- 
ney 
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»  o  O  K  ney  for  goods.  But  though  a  partkuiar  m€P 
chant,  with  abuadalice  of  geod«^  in  his  warehoufe, 
may  fometimes  be  ruined  by  .not  being  abl&  to 
fell  them  ia  time^  a,  nation  or  country  is.  not  lia- 
ble to  the  fame  accident.  The  whole  capital  of 
a  merchant  frequently  confiRs  in  periibable  goods 
deflined  for  purchafmg  money.  But  it  is  but  a 
very  fmall  part  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land 
and  labour  of  a  country  which  can  ever  be  dc- 
ftined  for  purchafing  gold  and  filver  from  their 
neighbours.  The  far  greater  part  is  circulated 
and  confumed  among  themfelves  ;  and  even  of 
the  furplus  which  ia  fent  abroad,  the  greater  part 
is  generally  deflined  for  the  purchafe  of  other  fo- 
reign goods.  Though  gold  and  filver,  therefore, 
could  not  be  had  in  exchange  for  the  goods  de- 
flined to  purchafe  them,  the  nation  would  not  be 
ruined.  It  might,  indeed,  fuffer  feme  lofs  and 
incomveniency,  and  be  forced  up^ou:  fome  of  thofe 
expedients  which  are  neceflary  for  fupplying  the 
place  of  money.  The  annual  produce  of  its  land 
and  labour,  however,  would  be  the  faitie»  or 
very  nearly  the  fame,  as  ufual,  becaufe  the  fame, 
cr.  very  nearly  the  fame,  confumable  capital  would 
t>c  employed  in  maintaining  it.  And  though 
goods  do  not  always  draw  money  fo  readily  as 
money  draws  goods,  in  the  long-run  they  draw 
it  more  neceflarily  than  even  it  draws  them« 
Goods  can  ferve  many  other  purpofes  befides  pur- 
chafing money,  but  money  can  ferve  no  other 
purpofe  befides  purchafing  goods.  Money, 
therefore,  neceflarily  runs  after  goods,  but  goods 
4o  not  always  or  neceflarily  nm  after  moneys 

The 
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The  man  who  l?iuy5»  decs  Vfxt  %\^^yt  mc^n  to  fell  c  li  A.  ?. 
s^aia,  but  frqqucaatly  tp  ui3c,  ox;  tft  co«f\w\ej, 
vberes^s  he  wJ}q  felted  ali«:ayi  m;^  to  buy  agaMU 
Th^e  one  m^y  fi;equwtly  Uavj^  d^iw.  thp  whob* 
l^ut  the  other  (;ao.  never  hay^  ^^  Vipm.  tban  ^ci 
one-half  of  bU  bufmeCs.  It  U»  9)^  $or  ita  owi| 
£3jce  that  men  defitc  money,  but  foK  tbe  iaiui 
of  what  they  can  purc;^afc  with  Un 

Qo!;n8uma9l«- commodities.,  if  19  ^id,  are  foon 

deftroyed ;  whereas  gold  aod  filver  art  of  ja  mioro 

durable  nature,  and(,  were  it  not  foe  thi^'coa? 

^ual    exportation,   might  be  ac/:umulated   for 

t)g6&  together,  to  th^  incredible  angnijeatation  of 

the  real  wealth  of  th^  country.    Nothing  there* 

fore,    it    is   pretended,  can   be  more  difadvaa^ 

iageou$   to  any  country,  dian   the  trade  which 

cosfiils  in  the  exchange  of  {uch  lafting  for  fuch 

periihable  commodities.     We  do  not,  however, 

ted^on  that  trade  difadvantageous  which  confifta 

ill  th^  exchange  of  the  hard-ware  of  England  for 

the  wines  of  France ;  and  yet  hard-ware  is  a  very 

durable  commodity,  and  were  it  not  for  this  con» 

dnuad  exportation  might  too  be  accumulated  for 

^g^    together,  to   the  incredible   augmentation 

of  the  pots  and  pans  of  the  country.     But  it 

rieadily  occurs  that  the  number  of  fuch  utenfils 

is  in  every  country  neceflarily  limited  by  the  ufe 

which  there  is  for  them  ;    that  it  would  be  abfurd 

to  have  more  pots  and  pans  than  were  neceflary 

lor  cooking  the  viduals  ufually  confumed  there: 

and  that,  if  the  quantity  of  victuals  were  to  in*- 

creafe,   the    number    of  pots    and   pans  would 

lasadily  Infreale  along  with  it»  a  pan  of  the  in* 

creafed 
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crcafed  quantify  of  viftuals  being  employed  ra 
purchafing  diem,  or  in  maintaining  an  additional 
number  of  workmen  whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  make 
them.  It  fliould  as  readily  occur  that  the  quan- 
tity of  gold  and  filver  is  in  every  country  limited 
by  the  ufi  Vhich  there  is  for  thofe  metals;  that 
fheir  ufe  confifts  in  circulating  commodities  as 
coin,  and  in  affording  a  fpecies  of  houfliold  furni- 
ture as  plate ;  that  the  quantity  of  coin  in  every 
country  is  regulated  by  the  value  of  the  commo- 
dities which  are  to  be  circulated  by  it :  increafe 
that  value>  and  immediately  a  part  of  it  will  be 
fent  abroad  to  purchafe,  wherever  it  is  to  be  had, 
the  addinonal  quantity  of  coin  requifite  for  circu- 
lating them  :  that  the  quantity  of  place  is  regulated 
by  the  number  and  wealth  of  thofe  private  fami- 
lies who  chufe  to  indulge  themfelves  in  that  fort 
of  magnificence:,  increafe  the  number  and  wealth, 
pf  fuch  families,  and  a  part  of  this  increafed 
wealth  will  moll  probably  be  employed  in  purchaf- 
ing, .wherever  it  isi  to  be  found)  an  additional 
quantity  of  plate :  that  to  auempt  to  increafe  the 
'wealth  of  any.  country,  either  by  introducing  or  by 
detaining  in  it  an  unneceffary  quantity  of  gold  and 
Alver,  is  as  abfurd  as  it  wouM  be  to  attempt  to 
increafe  the  good  cheer  of  private  families,  by 
obliging  them  to  keep  an  unneceffary  number  of 
kitchen  ut^nfils.  As  the  expence  of  purchafing 
thofe  unneceffary  utenfils  would  diminifh  inftead 
of  increafing  either  the  quantity  or  goodnefs  of 
the  family  provifiqns ;  fo  the  expence  of  purchaf- 
ing an  unneceffary  quantity  of  gold  and  filver 
muft^iij^  every  ^\)uiitry,  as  ^eceffarily  diminifh 

the 


the  wealth  ,which  feeds^,  clothes,  and  lodgcj^i  C  HA,P. 
which  maintains  and  employs  the  people.  G0I4 
and  filver,  whether  in  the  (hape  of  coin  or  of 
pkte,  are  utenfils,  it  muft  be  remembered,  as 
much  as  the  furniture  of  the  kitchen.  Jncreafe 
the  ufe  for  them,  increafe  the  confumable  comr 
modities  which  ^are  to  be  circulated,  managed 
and  prepared  by  means  of  them,  and  you  will 
infallibly  increafe  the  quantity;  but  if  you  at* 
tempt,;,  by  extraordinary  means^  to  increafe  thci 
quantity,  you  will  as  infallibly  diminifh  the  ufe 
and  even  the  quantity  too,  which  in  thofe  metals 
can  never  be  greater  than  what  the  ufe  requires. 
Were  they  ever  to  l?e  accumulated  beyond  this 
quantity,  their  tranfportation  is  fo  eafy,  and  the 
lofs  which  attends  their  lying  idle  and  un^m« 
ployed  fo  great,  that  no  law  could  prevent  their 
being  immediately  fent  out  of  the  country.  . 

It  is  not  always  neceflary  to  accumulate  gold 
andfilyer,  in  order  to  enable  a  country  to  carry 
on  foreign  wars,  and  to  maintain  fleets  and  str^ 
miesin  diftanj^  countries.  Fleets  and  armies  are 
maincained,  not  with  gold  and  filver,  but  with 
coDfumable  goods.  The  nation  which,  from  the 
annual  produce  of  its  domeftic  induftry,  from  the 
annual  revenue  arifingoutof  its  lands^  and  labour, 
and  confumable  (lock,  has  wherewithal  to.purchafe 
thofe  confumable  goods  in  diflant  countries,  caa 
maintain  foreign  wars  there. 

A  NATION  may  purchafe  the  pay  and  provifions 
of  an  army  ia  a  diftanc  country  three  different 
ways ;  by  fending  abroad  either,  firft,  fome  part 
of  its  aCcjimulatcd  gold  and  filver  j  or  fecondly, 

I  fome 
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book:  feme  part  df  the  anhual  i^roduee  of  its  mantis 
JBiidares  j  or  laft  of  aH,  fomc  part  of  its  annual 
rude  prodtice. 

The  gold  and  filver  which  can  properly  be 
iconfidcred  as  accumulated  or*  ftored  up  in  any 
totintfy,  may  be  diftinguifhed  into  three  parts  j 
foil  the  circulating  money;  ftcondly,  the  plate 
of  private  fatniResj  and  laft  of  all,  the  money 
^l<fh  may  have  been  collefted  by  many  years 
})iarfimony,  and  laid  np  in  the  treafury  of  the 
jprince. 

Il*  can  fddom*  happen  that  much*  can  bd  fpzttd 
from  the  circulating  money  of  the  country  j  be- 
caufe  ih  that  there  can  feldom  be  much  redun- 
diancy.  The  vklwt  of  goods  annually  bought  and 
fold  in  any  trountry  requires  a  "ceftain  quantity 
of  money  td)  cffculate*  tod  diftribute  theixi  t6 
their  proper  confumers,  and  can  give  emfftoy- 
meiit  to  no  more.  The  channel  df  citctllation 
faeceir&iily  dravt^s  to  itfelf  a  fum  fufficient  to  fiH 
it,  aAd  never  admits  any  more*  Somethiag, 
howevcfr,  is  generally  withdrawn  from  this  eiian* 
iiel  in  Ae  tafe  of  foreign  war.  -  By  the  greait. 
number  of  people  wlio  are  maintained  abroad^ 
fewer  are  maintained  at  home*  Fe^er  gdods  ait. 
ciWolated  there,  Jind  lefs  money  becomes  neoef-^ 
fary  to  circulate  them.  An  extraordinary  quan« 
tity  of  paper  money,  of  fome.  fort  ot  other  too, 
fuch  as  exchequer  notes,  navy  WUs,  and  bank 
bills  in  England,  is  generally  iffued  upon  fuch 
t)ccafioil8,  and  by  fupplying  the  place  of  circu- 
lating gold  and  iilver,  gives  an  opponunity  of 
ittxding  a^  jgreater  quantity  of  it  abroad.      All 

this, 
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fliis,  however,  coiild  aiFord  but  a  poor  refotirce  CHJLp* 
for  mdfltaining  a  foreign  war,  of  great  «5cpeiice 
and  feveral  years  duration.  ^ 

Ti^E  thdting  down  of  the  plate  of  private  fa- 
milies, has  upon  every  cccafioix  been  found  a  ftitl 
more  mfignificant  one.  The  French,  in  the  be* 
gfnning  if  the  laft  war,  did  not  derive  fo  much 
advantage  from  this  expedient  as  to  cdhipeiifate 
ihe  lofs-of  t*he  Fafhion. 

The  accumulated  treafutes  of  the  prince  have, 
in  former  time$,  afforded  a  much  greater  anA 
mote'  iaftitig  liefource.  lii  the  prefent  times,  if 
you  exc^pft  the  "king  of  Pruffia,  to  accumulate 
treafure  feems  to  be  no  part  of  the  policy  ofEu* 
ropea:h  princes.' 

I'he  ibntis  which  maintained  the  foreign  wars 
of  the  prefent  century,  the  moft  expenfive,  per* 
haps,  which  hiftory  recortls,  fcem  to  have  haA 
little  dependency  upon  the  exportation  either  of 
the  circulating  money,  or  of  the  plate  of  private 
femilies,  or  of  the  treafure  of  the  prince*  The 
laft  French^  war  coft  Great  Britain  upwards  of 
ninety  ^  millions,  including  not  only  the  feventy- 
five  millions  of  new  debt  that  was  contrafted, 
bot  the  additional  two  fhillings  in  the  pound 
land  tax,  and  what  was  annually  borrowed  of  the 
finking  fund.  More  than  twa-thirds  of  this  ex- 
pence  were  laid  out  in  diftant  countries;  in  Ger- 
many,  Portugal,  America,  in  the  ports  of  the 
Mediterranean,  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies. 
The  kings  of  England  had  no  accumulated  trea- 
sure. We  never  heard  of  any  cxtraordinafy 
quantity  of  plate  being  melted  down.  The  cir- 
9  culating 
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BOOK  dilating  gold  and  iilver  of  the  country  had  not 
been  fuppofed  to  exceed  eighteen  millions.    Since 
the  late  re*coinage  of  the  gold,    however,  it  is 
believed  to  have  been  a  good  deal  under-rated. 
Let  us  fuppofe,  therefore,  according  to  the  moil 
exaggerated  computation  which  I  remember  to 
have  ekher  feen  or  heard  of,  that,  gold  and  filvcr 
together,   it  amounted  to  thirty  milliop^.    Hzi/ 
the  war  been  carried  on  by  means  of  ou^^money, 
the  whole  of  it  muft,  even  according  to  this  com- 
putation, have  been  fent  out  and  returned  again 
at  lead  twice;   in  a  period  of  between  fix  and 
feven  years.     Should  this  be  fuppofed,  it  would 
afford  the  moil  decifive  argument  to  demonftrate 
how  unneccfTary  it  is  for  government  to  watch 
over  the  prefervation  of  money,  fmce  upon  this 
fuppofition  the  whole  money  of  the  country  muil 
have  gone  from  it  and  returned  to  it  again,  two 
different  times'  in  fo  ihort  a  period,  without  any 
body's  knowing  any  thing  of  the  matter.     The 
channel  of  circulation,  however,  never  appeared 
more  empty  than  ufual  during  any  part  of  this 
period.      Few    people   wanted   money  who  had 
wherewithal  to  pay  for  it.     The  profits  of  foreign 
trade,   indeed,    were  g  eater   than   ufual   during 
the  whole  war ;  but  efpecially  towards  the  end  of 
it.     This  occafioned,   what  it  always  occafions, 
a  general  over-trading  in  all  the  ports  of  Great 
Britain ;  and  this  again  occafioned  the  ufual  com- 
plaint  of  the  fcarcity  of  money,    which  always 
follows    over-trading.        Many     people    wanted 
it,  who  had  neither  wherewithal  to  buy  it,  nor 
credit  to  borrow  itj    and  becaufe   the  debtors 

found 
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found  it  difEcuU  to  borrow,  the  creditors  found 
It  difficult  to  get  payment.  Gold  and  filver, 
however,  w^e  generally  to  be  had  fof  their 
value^.by  thofe  who  had  that  value  to  give  for 
them. 

The  eijormoui  ekpence  of  the  late  wir,  there- 
fore, muft  have  been  chiefly  defrayed,  not  by 
the  exportation  of  gold  and  filver,  but  by  that 
of  Britifli  commodities  of  fome  kind  or  other. 
When  the  government,  or  thofe  who  afted  under 
them,  con  traded  with  a^  merchant  for  a  remit- 
tance to  fome  foreign  country,  he  would  natiij^ 
rally  endeavour  to  pay  his  foreign  correfpondent, 
upon  whom  he  had  granted  a  bill,  by  fending 
abroad  rather  commodities  than  gold  and  filvet. 
If  the  commodities  of  Great  Britain  were  hot  in 
demand  in  that  country,  he  would  ejideavour  to 
fend  them  to  fome  other  country,  in  which  he 
could  purchafe  a  bill  upon  that  country*  The 
tranfpqrtation  of  Commodities,  when  properly 
fuiced  to  the  market,  is  always  attended  with  a 
confiderable  profit  j  whereas  that  of  gold  and 
filver  is  fcarce  ever  attended  with  any.  Whea 
thofe  metals,  are  fent  abroad  in  order  to  purchafe 
foreign  commodities,  the  merchant's  profit  arifes^ 
not  firom  the  purchafe,  but  from  the  fale  of  the 
returns*  But  when  they  are  fent  abroad  merely 
to  pay  a  debt,  he  gets  no  returns,  and  confe* 
quently  no  profit.  H^  naturally,  therefore, 
exerts  his  invention  to  find  out  a  way  of  paying 
his  foreign  debts,  rather  by  the  exportation  of 
commodities  than  by  -that  of  gpld  and  filver. 
The  great  quantity  of  Britifh    goods,   e;xported 

vojL.  u,  '       M  during 
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during  the  courfjj  of  the  late  war,  without  bring- 
ing back  ariy  returns,   is  accordingly  remarked 
by  the   author  of  The  Prefent    State    of  the 
Nation. 

Besides  the  three  forts  of  gc4d  and  filver  aborc 
ftientioned,  there  is  in  all  great  commercial 
countries  a  good  deal  of  bullion  alternately  im- 
ported and  exported  for  the  purpofes  of  foreign 
trader  This  bullion^  as  it  circulates  among 
diiferent  commercial  countries  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  national  coin  circulates  in  every  par- 
ticular country,  may  be  confidercd  as  the  money 
of  the  great  mercantile  republic.  The  national 
coin  receives  its  movement  and  direftion  from 
the  commodities  circulated  \vithin  the  precinfts 
of  each  particular  country :  the  money  of  the 
mercantile  republic,  from  thofe  circulated  be- 
tween different  countries.  Both  are  employed 
in  facilitating  exchanges,  the  one  between  differ- 
ent  individuals  of  the  fame,  the  other  between 
thofe  of  different  nations.  Part  of  this  money 
of  the  great  mercantile^  republic  may  have  been, 
and  probably  was,  employed  iri  carrying  on  the 
late  war.  In  time  of  a  general  war,  it  is  natural 
to  fuppofe  that  a  movement  and  dire£tion  fhould 
be  impreffed  upon  it,  different  from  what  it 
u^ual^y  follows  in  profound  peace ;  that  it  fhould 
circulate  more  about  the  feat  of  the  war,  and  be 
more  employed  in  purchaiing  there,  and  in  the 
neighbouring  countries,  the  pay  and  provifions 
of  the  different  armies.  But  whatever  part  of 
this  motley  of  the  mercantile  republic  Great 
Britain    may    have   amually  employed  in  this 

manner^ 
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manner.  It  itiuft  have  been  annually  purchafed,  c  H^A  ?• 
dther  with  Britifli  commddities,  of  with  fprtic* 
thing  elfe  that  had  been  purchafed  with  them ; 
whlcih  fUll  bring  us  back  to  commodities,  to  the 
annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the 
Country,  as  the  ultimate  tefources  which  enabled 
us  to  carry  on  the  war.  It  is  natural  indeed  to 
fuppofe,  that  fo  great  an  annual  expence  mufl 
have  been  defrayed  from  a  great  annual  produce. 
The  expence  of  iy6i,  for  example,  aijaounted  to 
more  than  nineteen  millions.  No  afccumulation 
could  have  fupported  fo  great  an^^nual  profu- 
fion.  There  is  no  annual  prodiice  even  of  gold 
and  filver  which  could  have  fupported  it.  The 
whole  gold  and  filver  annually  imported  into 
both  Spain  and  Portugal,  according  to  the  beft 
accounts,  does  not  commonly  much  exceed  fix 
millions  fterling,  which,  in  fome  years,  would 
fcarce  have  paid  four  months  expence  of  the 
late  war. 

The  commodities  moft  proper  for  being  tranf- 
ported  to  diftant  countries,  in  order  to  purchafc 
there,  either  the  pay  and  provifions  of  an  army, 
or  fome  part  of  the  money  of  the  mercantile  re- 
public to  be  employed  in  purchafing  them, 
feem  to  be  the  finer  and  more  improved  manu- 
fa&ures ;  fuch  as  contain  a  great  value  in  a  fmall 
bulk,  and  can,  therefore,  be  exported  to  a  great 
diibnce  at  little  expence.  A  country  whofe  in- 
duftry  produces  a  great  annual,  furplus  of  fuch 
manufadlures,  which  are  ufually  exported  to  ftv 
reign  countries,  may  carry  on  for  many  yeaft  z 
very  cxpenfivc  foreign  war,  vrithout  cither  ex* 
^  2  porting 
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^  ^T?  ^  porting  any  confiderable  quantity  of  gold  anl 
filver,  or  even  having  any  fuch  quantity  to  ex- 
port. A  confiderable  part  of  the  annual  fur^ 
plus  of  its  mani^adures  muft^  indeed,  in  thls^^ 
cafe,  be  exported,  without  bringing  back  any  re- 
turns to  the  country,  though  it  does  to  the  mer- 
chant ;  the  government  purchafing  of  the  mer- 
chant his  biHs  upon  foreiga  countries^  in  order 
to  purchafc  there  the  pay  and  provifions  of  aa 
army.  Some  part  of  this  furplus,  however,  may 
ftill  continue  to  bring  back  a.  r^urn.  The  ma- 
nufafturers,  during  the  war,  will  have  a  double- 
demand  upon  them,  and  be  called  upon,  firft, 
to  work  up  goods  to  be  fent  abroad,  for  paying 
the  bills  drawa  upon  foreign  countries  for  the 
pay  and  provifions  of  the  army ;  and,,  fecondly, 
to  work  up  fuch .  ^  are  neceflary  for  purchafing 
the  common  returns. that  had  ufually  been  con- 
fumed  in  the  country.  lii  the  midft  of  the  moft 
deftruftive  foreign  war,  therefore,  the  greater 
part  of  manufaftures  may  frequently  flourifh: 
greatly  j  and,  on  the  contrary,  they  may  decline 
on  the  return  of  the  peace.  They  may  flourlflh 
amidft  the  ruin  of  their  country,  and  begin  to 
decay  upon  the  return  of  its  profperity.  The 
different  ftate  of  many  different  branches  of  the 
Britifh  manufaftures  during  the  late  war,  and  for 
Ibme.time  after  the  peace,  may  ferve  as  an  illiif- 
tration  of  what  has  Been  juft  now  faid. 

No  foreign  war  of  great  expence  or.  duratioa 
could  conveniently  be  carried  on  by  the  exporta* 
tion  of  the  rude  produce  of  the  foil.    .The  ex- 
pence  of  fending  fuch  la  quantity  of  it  to  a  fo- 
* 4  '  wiga* 
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teign  country  as  might  pufchafe  the  pay  and  ^  ^  A  p, 
provifions  of  an  army,  would  be  too  great.  Few 
countries  too  produce  much  more  rude  produce 
that  what  -is  fufficient  for  the  fubfiftence  of  their 
own  inhabitants.  To  fend  abroad  any  great 
quantity  of  it,  therefore,  would  be.  to  fend 
abroad  a  part  of  the  neceflary  fubiiftence  of  the 
people.  It  is  otherwife  with  the  exportation  of 
manufadtrres.  The  maintenance  of  the  people 
firoployed  in  them  is  kept  at  home,  and  only  the 
furplus  part  of  their  work  is  exported*  -Mr: 
Hume  frequently  takes  notice  of  the  inability  of 
the  ancient  kings  of  England  to  carry  on,  with- 
out imerruption,  any  foreign  war  of  iong  dura* 
tion.  The  Englifli,  in  thofe  days,  had  nothing 
wherewithal  to  purchafe  the  pay  and  provifions 
of  their  armies^ in  foreign  countries,  but  either 
the  rude  produce  of  the  foil,  of  which  no  confi- 
derable  part  could  be  fpared  from  the  home  con- ' 
fumption,  or  a  few  manufe^ures  of  the  coarfeft 
kind,  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  riKie  produce, 
the  tranfportation  was  too  expenfive.  This  ina- 
bility did  not  arife  from  the  w^ant  of  money,  but 
of  the  finer  and  more  improved  manufaftures. 
Buying  and  felling  was  tranfafted  by  means  of 
money  in  England  then,  as  well  .as  now.  The 
-quantity  of  circulating  money  muft  have  born 
jhe  fame  proportion  to  the  number  and  value  of 
purchafes  and  fales  qfually  tranfa^ftcd  at  that 
time, 'which  it  does  to  thofe  tranfaftedat  prefent; 
or  rather  it  muft  have  born  a  greater  proportion, 
becaufe  there  was  then  no  paper,  which  now 
occupies  a  great  part  of  the  employment  of  gold 
M  3  and 
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and  filver.    Among  nations  to  whom  commcKC 
an4  manu£^£tures  are  little  known,  the  fovereign, 
Wppn  extraordinary  occafions,   can  feldom  draw 
ai>y  confiderablp  aid  from  his  fubjefts,  for  reafon? 
Y?hich  fliall  be  explained  hereafter.     It  is  in  fuch 
countries^  therefore,  that  he  generally  <^ndeavour^ 
to  accumulate  a  treafure  as  the  only  refourc^ 
againfl:  fuch  emergencies.     Independent  of  thif 
neceifity^  he  is  ip,  fuch  a  fituatipn  naturally  dif- 
poibd'-to  the  parlimony  requifite  for  accumula^ 
tion.    In  that  iimple  ftate,  the  eo^pence  even  of 
^  fovereign  h  not  direfted  l?y  the  vanity  which 
delights  in  the  gaudy  finpry  of  a  court,  but  U 
employed  in  bounty  to  his  tenants,  and  hofpita- 
lity  to  his  retainers.     But  bounty  and  hofpita- 
|ity  very  feldom  lead  to  extravagance ;  though 
vanity  almoft  always  does.    Every  Tartar  chief, 
accordingly,    has  a   treafure.     The  treafures  of 
•  Mazepa,   chief  of  the  Coffacs  in  the  Ukfainei 
the  famous  ally  of  Charlps  the  Xljth,  are  faid  to 
have  bppn  very  great.    The  French  kings  of  the 
Merovingian  race  Jiad  all  treafure^.    When  they 
divided   their    kingdom    among    their    different 
children,   they  divided  their  treafure  too.     The 
Saxon  pf inc^s,  and  the  firil  kings  after  the  con- 
queft,   feem  likcwife  to  have  accumulated  trea^ 
fures.     The  lirft  exploit  of  every  new  reign  was, 
commonly  to  feisse  the  trez^fqre  of  the  preceding 
king,  as  the  mofl  effential  meafurp  for  fecuring 
the  fucceflion.    The  foycreigns  of  inaproved  and 
commercial  countries  are  not  under  the  fame 
neqeffity  of  accumulating  treafures,  becaufe  they 
^  generally  draw  from  their  fubje&s  e:j^traordi- 
"    ^      '      * '    '  ^ary 
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Xiairjr  aids  upon  extraordinary  occafions.  They  c  HA  P. 
are  likewifc  lefs  difpofed  to  do  fo.  They  n.itu- 
^lyj  perhaps  neceifarily,  follow  the  mod^  of  th$ 
times,  and  their  expence  comes  to  be  regulated 
by  the  fame  extravagant  vanity  which  direfls 
that  of  all  the  other  great  proprietors  in  their 
dominions.  The  inQg^if^canc  pageantry  qf  their 
court  becomes  every  day  more  bnUian(>  and  the 
expenc?  pf  it  not  only  prevents  accumulation, 
but  frequently  encroaches  ypon  the  funds  de« 
ftined  for  more  neceflfary  expences.  Wh^t  Der- 
cyllid^s  faid  of  the  court  of  Perfia,  may  be  ap- 
plied to  that  of  feveral  "European  princes,  that 
he  faw  there  much  fplendor  but  little  ilrength, 
and  many  fervants  but  few  foldiers. 

Xhe  importation  of  gold  and  filver  is  not  the 
principal,   much   lefs  the  fole   benefit  which  a 
nation  derives  from  its  foreign  trade.     Between 
whatever  places  foreign  trade  is  carried  on,  thev 
all  of  them  derive  two  dillinft  benefits  from  it. 
It  carries  out  that  furplijs  part  of  the  produce  of 
their  land  and  labpur  for  M^hich  there  h  no  de* 
mand  among  them,  and  brings  back  in  return 
for  it  fomething  elfe  for  which  there  is  a  demand. 
It  gives  a  vajue  to  their  fuperfluifies,    by  e^^- 
changing  them  for  fomething  elfe,   \vhich  may 
fatisfy  a  part  of  their  wants,  and  increafg  tjieir 
enjoyments.     By  means  of  it,  the  n^rrownefs  of 
the  home  market  does  not  hinder  the  diyifion  of 
labour  in  any  particular  branch  of  art  or  manu, 
fadure  from  being  carried  tx>  the  higheft  per^ 
fe^on.     By  opening  a  more  extenfive  market 
fqr  v^h^tever  part  of  the  produce  of  their  labour 

W4       •  may 
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BOOK  may  exceed  the  home  confumption,  it  encourage^ 
them  to  improve  its  produftive  powers,  and  to 
augment  its  annual  produce  to  the  utmoft,  and 
thereby  to  increafe  the  real  revenue  and  wealth  of 
the  focicty.  Thefe  great  and  important  fervice§ 
foreign  trade  is  continually  occupied  in  perform- 
ing, to  all  the  difFer>ent  countries  between  which 
it  is  carried  on.  They  all  derive  great  benefit 
from  it,  though  that  in  which  the  merchant  re- 
lides  generally  derives  the  greateft,  as  he  is  gene- 
rally more  employed  in  fupplying  the  wants,  an4 
carrying  out  the  fuperfluities  of  his  own,  than  of 
any  other  particular  country.  To  import  the 
gold  and  filver  which  may  be  wanted,  into  the 
countries  which  have  no  mines,  is,  no  doubt,  ^ 
'part  of  the  bufmefs  of  foreign  ccmimerce.  It  is, 
however,  a  moft  infignificant  part  of  it.  A  coun- 
try which  carried  on  foreign  trade  merely  upon 
•this  account,  could  fcarce  have  occafion  to  freight 
a  fhip  in  a  century. 

It  is  not  by  the  imports^tion  of  gold  and  filver, 
that  the  difcovery  of  America  has  enriched  Eu? 
rope.  By  the  abundance  of  the  Arnericaq 
niines,  thofe  metals  have  become  cheaper,  A 
fervice  of  pl^tc  can  now  be  purchafed  for  about 
a  third  part  of  the  corn,  or  a  third  part  of  tho 
labour,  which  it  would  haye  cofl  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  With  the  feme  annual  cxpence  of  la- 
bour and  cpmmodities,  Europe  can  annually 
purchafe  about  three  times  the  quantity  of  plate 
which  it  could  have  purchafed  at  that  time. 
But  when  a  commodity  comes  to  be  fold  for  a 
l^ird  par;  of  wh?^t  hi^d  been  Us  ufual  price,  no^ 
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only  thofe  who  purchafed  it  before  can  purchafe  c  H  A  ?. 
three  times    their     former    quantity,    but   it   is 
|[>rought    down    to  the  level  of  a  much  greater 
number- 'of  puTchafets,  perhaps  no  more  than  ten, 
perhaps  no  more  thari  twenty  times-  the  forhier 
number;     So  that  there  may  be  in  Europe  at 
prefcnt    not    only  more   than'  three  times,    but 
more  than  twenty  or  thirty  times  the  quantity  of 
plate  whiih   would  hatve  been  in   it,  even  in  it$ 
prefeht  Rate  of  improvement,    had  the  difcovery 
of  the  American  mines  never  been  iliade.     So  far 
Europe  hais,    no  doubt,    gained  a  real  conveni- 
ency,    though  furely  a  very    trifling  one.     The 
cheapnefs  of  gojd  and  filver  renders*  thofe  metal^ 
rather  lefs  fit  iFor  the  purpofes  of  money  than  they 
were  before.     In  order  to   make  the  fame  purr 
chafes,   we    muft   load  ourfelves    with  a  greater 
quantity  of  them,  and  carry  about  a  (hilling  in 
Dur  pocket  where  a  groat  would  have  done  be- 
fore.   It  is  difficult  to  fay  which  is  moft  trifling, 
this  inconveniency,   or  die  oppofite  conveniency. 
Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could  have  made 
finy  very  eflential  change  in  the  flate  of  Europe. 
The  difcovery  of  America,    however,    certainly 
made  a  moft  eflfential   one^     By  opening  a  new 
and  ine^vhauftible  market  to  all  the  commodities 
of  Europe,  it  gave  occafion  to  new  divifions   6{ 
labour  and  improvements  of  art,  which,  in  the 
narrow  circle  of  the  ancient  commerce,    could 
never  have  taken  place  for  want  of  a  market  to 
take  off  the  greater  part  of  their  produce.     The 
productive  powers  of  labour  were  improved,  and 
jts  produce  increafed  in.  all  the  di^erent  coun- 
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B  o^  o  K  tries  of  Europe,  and  together  with  it  tb^  real 
revenue  and  wealth  of  the  inhabitants,  Th« 
commodities  of  Europe  were  almoft  all  new  to 
America,  and  many  of  thofe  of  America  were 
ne*  tp  Europe.  A  new  fet  of  exchanges,  there- 
fore, began  to  take  place  which  had  ncTer  been 
thought  of  before,  and  which  ihould  naturally 
have  proved  as  advantageous  to  the  new,  as  it 
certainly  did  to  the- old  continents  The  favage 
injuftice  of  the  Europeans  rendered  an  event, 
which  ought  to  have  been  beneficial  to  all,  ruin- 
ous and  deftruftive  to  feveral  of  thofe  unfortti* 
nate  countries. 

The  difcovery  of  a  paffage  to  the  Eaft  Indies, 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  happened 
much  about  the  fame  time,  opened,  perhaps,  a 
ftill  more  extenfive  range  to  foreign  commerce 
than  even  that  of  America,  notwithft^ndiug  the 
greater  diftance.  There  were  but  two  nations 
in  America,  in  any  refpeft  fuperior  to  favages, 
and  thefe  were  deftroyed  almoft  as  fopn  as  dif- 
covered.  The  reft  were  mere  favages.  But  the 
empires^  of  China,  Indoi^n,  Japan,  as  well  as 
feveral  others  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  without  having 
richer  mines  of  gold  or  filver,  were  in  every 
other  refpeft  much  richer,  better  cultivated,  and 
more  advanced  in  all  arts  and  manu^&ures  than 
cither  Mexico  or  Peru,  even  though  we  fhould 
credit,  what  plainly  deferves  no  credit,  the  exag- 
gerated accounts  of  the  Spanifli  writers,  con- 
earning  the  ancient  ftate^  of  thofe  empires.  But 
rich  and  civilized  nations  can  always  .exchange 
tq  a  much  greater  value  with  oqe  anothqr>  than 
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wth  ravages  and  barbarians.     Europe,  liowcvcr^   CHAP, 
has  hitherto  derived  much  lef$    advantage  from 
Its  commerce  with  the  Eaft  Indies,   than  from 
that  with   America.     The   Portugiiefe   monopo* 
lized  the  Eaft  India  trade  to  themfelves  for  about 
a  century,  and  it  was  only  indirectly  and   through 
them,   that  the  other    nations  of  Europe  could 
either  fend  out  or  receive  any  goods  from  that 
country.    Whpn  the  Dutch,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  laft  eentury,  began  to  encroach  upon  them, 
they  yefted  their  whole  Eaft  India  commerce    in 
an   exclufiw  ccSinpany.     The    Englifh,  Trench, 
Swedes,  and  D^nes,  hav^  5^1l  followed  their  ex- 
ample,   fo   that    no  great  nation  in  Europe  has 
ever  yet  had  the  benefit  of  a  fre^  commerce  to 
th^    ]^aft    Indies.     No    other    reafon  need  be 
affigned  why  it  has  never  been  fo  advantageous 
as  the  trade  to  America,  which,  between  almoft 
every  nation  of  Europe  anjd  its  own  colonies,  is 
free  to  all  its  fubjefts.     The  exclufive  privil^es 
of  thofe  Eaft  Indi^  Companies,  their  great  riches, 
the  great  favour  and  prote^on  which  thefe  have 
procured    them    from  their    refpedive   govern- 
ments, have    excited    much  envy  againft  thenu 
This  envy  has  frequently  reprefented  their  trade 
as  altogether  pernicious,  on  account  of  the  great 
quantities   of  filver,  which  it  every  year  exports 
from  the  countries  from  which  it  is  carried  oiu 
The   parties   concerned  have  replied,  that  their 
trade,  by    this    continual  exportation  of  filver, 
might,   indeed,    tend    to  impoveriih  Europe  in 
general,    but  not  the   particular   country   from 
^hich  it  was  carried  on  j  becaufc,  by  the  export- 
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p  a  o  K  ation  of  a  part  of  the  returns  to  other  European 
"  couatries,  it  annually  brought  home  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  that  metal  than  it  carried 
out.  Both  the  objedion  ^and  the  reply  are 
founded  in  the  popular  notion  which  I  have  been 
juft  now  examiQing,  It  is,  therefore,  unneceffary 
to  fay  any  tbing  further  about  either.  By  the 
annual  exportation  of  filver  to  the  Eaft  Indies^, 
plate  is  probably  fomewhat  dearer  in  Europe  than 
it  otherwife  might  have  been  j  and  coined  filver 
probably  purchafes  a  larger  quantity  both  of 
Jabour  and  commodities.  The  former  of  thefe 
two  efie<3s  is  a  very  fmall  lofs,  the  latter  a  very 
fmall  advantage;  both  too  infignificant  to  de» 
ferve  any  part  of  the  public  attention.  The 
trade  to  the  JEaft  Indies,  by  opening  a  market 
to  the  commodities-  of  Europe,  or,  what  comes 
pearly  to  the  fame  thing,  to  the  gold  and  filver 
!Bvhich  is  purchafed  with  thofe;  commodities,  muft 
ncceffarily  tend  to  increafe  the  annual  produciion 
of  European  commodities,  and  confequently  the 
real  wealth  and  revenue  of  Europe.  That  it 
has  hitherto  increafed  them  fo  little,  is  probably 
owing  to  the  reftrainis  which  it  every-where  la* 
bours  under. 

I  THOUGHT  it  neceflary,  though  at  the  hazard 
©f  being  tedious,  to  examine  at  full  length  this 
popular  notion  that  wealth  confifts  in  money,  or 
iti  gold  and  filver.  Money  in  common  lan- 
guage, as  I  have  already  obferved,  frequently 
fignifies  wealth ;  and  this  ambiguity  of  expreflion 
has  rendered  this  popular  notion  fo  familiar  to 
tis,  that  even  they,  who  are  convinced  of  its  ab- 

furdity. 
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furdaty,  are  very  apt  to  forget  their  own  princi-  c  H  a  p, 
pies,  and  in  the  courfe  of  their  reafonings  to 
take  it  for  granted  as  a  certain  and  undeniable 
truth.  Some  of  the  beft  Englifh  writers  upon 
commerce  fet  aut  with  obferving,  that  the  weahh 
of  a  country  confifts,  not  in  its  gold  and  filver 
only,  but  in  its  lands,  houfes,  and  confumable 
goods  of  all  different  kinds.  In  the  courfe  of 
their  reafonings,  however,  the  lands,  houfes, 
and  confumable  goods  feem  to  flip  out  of  their 
memory,  and  the  ftrain  of  their  argument  fre- 
quently fuppofes  that  all  wealth  confifts  in  gold 
and  filver,  and  that  to  multiply  thofe  metals  is 
the  great  ohgeft  of  national  induftry  and  com- 
merce. 

The  two  principles  bemg  eflabliflied,  how- 
ever, that  wealth  confifted  in  gold  and  filver, 
and  that  thcrfe  metals  could  be  brought  into  a 
country  which  had  no  mines  only  by  the  balance 
of  trade,  or  by  exporting  ta  a  greater  value  thaa 
it  imported ;  it  neceflarily  became  the  great  ob- 
|ed  of  political  oeconomy  to  diminifh  as  much 
as  poffible  the  importation  of  foreign  goods  for 
home  confumption,  and  to  increafe  as  much  as 
poflible  the  exportation  of  the  produce  of  do. 
meftic  induftry.  Its  two  great  engines  for 
enriching  .the  country,  therefore,  were  reftraints 
upon  importation,  and  encouragements  to  ex> 
portation. 

Th£  reftrainti^  upon  importation  were  of  two 
kinds. 

First,    Reftraints   upon    the    importationf  of 
fuch  foreign  goods    for  hoiAe   confumption  ai 

^  could 
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<!ouId   be  produced    at    home,  from    whatevd' 
dountry  they  were  imported. 

Secondly,  Reftraints  upon  the  importation  ot 
goods  of  almoft  all  kinds  from  thofe  particular 
countries  with  which  the  balance  of  trade  was 
fuppofed  to  bedifadvantageous. 

Those  different  reftraints  xonfifted  fometimcs 
!n  high  dutiesj  and  fometimes  in  abfolute  pro* 
hibitions. 

Exportation  was  encouraged  fometimes  by 
drawbacks,  fometimes  by  bounties,  fometimes  by 
advantageous  treaties  of  commerce  with  foreign 
ftates,  and  fometiines  by  the  eftablifhment  of 
colonies  in  diftant  countries. 

Drawbacks  were  given  upon  two  different 
occafions.  When  the  home-manufadures  were 
fubjeft  to  any  duty  or  excife,  either  the  whole  of 
a  part  of  it  was  frequently  drawn  back  upon  their 
exportation ;  and  when  foreign  good^  liable  to 
a  duty  were  imported  in  order  to  be  exported 
again,  either  the  whole  or  a  part  of  this  duty 
was  fometimes  given  back  upon  fuch  expon* 
ation. 

Bounties  were  given  for  the  encouragement 
either  of  fome  beginning  manufaftures,  or  of 
fuch  forts  of  induftry  of  other  kinds  as  were  fup- 
pofed to  deferve  particular  favour. 

By  advantageous  treaties  of  commerce,  par- 
ticular privileges  were  procured  in  fome  foreign 
ftate  for  the  goods  and  merchants  of  the  country; 
beyond  wliat  were  granted  to  thofe  of  other 
countries. 

By 
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By  the  cftablifliment    of   colonics  in    diftant  C  H  A  p- 
countries,  not  only  particular    privileges,  but  a 
monopoly,  was  frequently  procured  for  the  goods 
and  merchants  of  the    country  which  eftahlifhed 
them. 

The  two  forts  of  reftraints  upon  importation 
above-mentioned,  together  with  thefe  four  en« 
couragements  to  exportation,  conltitute  the  fix 
principal  means  by  which  the  commercial  fyftem 
propofes  to  increafe  the  quantity  of  gold  and 
filver  in  any  country  by  turning  the  balance  of 
trade  in  its  favour.  I  Ihall  conlider  each  of 
them  in  a  particular  chapter,  and  without  taking 
much  further  notice  of  their  fuppofed  tendency 
to  bring  tnoney  into  the  country,  I  (hall  examine 
chiefly  what  are  likely  to  be  the  elFeds  of  each 
of  them  upon  the  annual  produce  of  its  induftry. 
According  as  they  tend  either  to  increafe  or  di- 
minifli  the  value  of  this  annual  produce/ they 
muft  evidently  tend  either  to  increafe  or  dimi^ 
nifli  the  real  wealth  and  revenue  of  the  country. 
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CHAP.    II. 

Of  Rejlralnis  upon  the  Imporiation  from  foreign 
Countries  of  fuch  Goods  as  can  he  produced  ai 
Home. 

BOOK  TYY  reftraiiiing,  -  ekher  by  high  dutie^i  or  by 
abfolute  prohibitions,  the  importation  of 
luch  goods  from  foreign  countries  as  can  be  pro- 
duced at  honae,  the  monopoly  of  the  horfie^ 
market  is  more  or  lefs  fecured  to  the  domeflie 
induftry  employed  in  producing  them.  Thus 
the  prohibition  of  importing  either  live  cattle  or 
fait  provifions  from  foreign  countries  fecures  to 
the  graziers  of  Great  Britain  the  monopoly  of 
the  home-m^ket  for  butchers-meat.  The  high 
duties  upon  the  .  importation  of  corn^  why:b  in 
tin^B  of  ippdera^e  plenty  amount  to  a  profaibi'^ 
tipa,  give  a  like  adv;mtage  to  the  growers  of  that 
commodity.  The  prohibition  of  the  importa-^ 
lion  of  foreign  woollens  is  equally  favourable  to 
the  woollen  manufactures.  The  filk  manufac- 
ture, though  altogether  employed  upon  foreign 
materials,  has  lately  obtained  the  fame  advantage. 
The  linen  manufadure  has  not  yet  obtained  it^ 
but  is  making  great  flrides  towards  it.  Many 
other  forts  of  manufadures  have,  in  the  fame 
manner,  obtained  in  Great  Britain,  either  alto- 
gether, or  very  nearly,  a  monopoly  againft  their 
countrymen.  The  variety  of  goods  of  which  the 
importatioa  into    Great    Britain    is    prohibited^ 

either 
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irfther  abfolutely,  or  under  certain  circumftanxies,  C  H  A  p. 
greatly  exceeds   what   can  eafily  be  fufpedted  by 
thofe  who  are  pot  well  acquainted  with  th^  laws 
of  the  cuftoms. 

That  this  monopoly  of  the  home-market  fre- 
quently gives  great  encouragement  to  that  partir 
cular  fpecies  of  induftry  which  enjoys, it,  and 
frequently  turns  towards  that  employment  a 
greater  fhz^re  of  both  the  labour  and  flock  of  the 
fociety  than  would  otherwifc  have  gone  to  it, 
cannot  be  doubted.  But  whether  ic  tends  either 
to  increafe  the  general  induftry  of  the  fociety,  or 
to  give  it  the  moft  advantageous  diredion,  is  jjor, 
perhaps,  altogether  fp  evident. 

The  general  induftry  of  the  fociety  never  can 
exceed  what  the  capital  of  the  fociety  can  employ. 
As  the  number  of  workman  that  can  be  kept  in 
employment  by  any  particular  perfoh  muft  bqar 
a  certain  proportion  to  his  capital,  fo  the  num- 
ber of  thofe  that  can  be  continually  employed  by 
all  the  members  of  a  great  fociety,  muft  bear  a 
certain  proportion  to  the  whole  capital  of  that 
fociety,  and  never  can  exceed  that  proportion. 
No  regulation  of  commerce  can  increafe  the 
quantity  of  induftry  in  any  fociety  beyond  what 
its  capital  can  maintain*  It  can  only  divert  a 
part  of  it  into  a  diredion  into  which  it  might  not 
otherwife  have  gone ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain that  this  artificial  diredion  is  likely  to  be 
more  advantageous  to  the  fociety  than  that  intQ 
jvhich  it  would  have  gone  of  its  own  accord. 

Every  individual /is  continually  exerting  him- 
lelf  to  find  out  the  moft  advantageous  employ'- 
.  VOL,  II.  ^  '  zneot 
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ment  for  whatever  capital  he  cfan  Gommand.  ft 
is  his  own  advantage,  indeed,  and  not  that  of 
the  focrety,  which  he'  has  in  view.  But  the 
ftudy  of  his  own  advantage  naturally,  or  rather 
Aeceffarily,  leads  him  to  prefer  that  employm^t 
which  is  mc^  advantageous  to  the  fodety. 

First,  every  individual  endeavours  to  employ 
his  capital  as  near  home  as  he  can,  and  eonfe- 
quently  as  much  as  he  dan  in  the  fupport  of  do^ 
jneftic  induftryj  provided  always  that  he  cam 
thereby  obtain  the  ordinary,  or  not  a  great  deal 
lefs  than  the- ordinary  profits  of  (lock. 

Thus,  upon  equal  or  nearly  equal  profits, 
every  wholefak  merchant  naturally  prefers  the 
home-trade  to  the  fareign  trade  of  confumption, 
and  the  foreign  trjide  of  confumptlon  to  the  car- 
tying  trade.  In  the  home-trade  his  capital  isr 
never  fo  long  out  of  his  fight  as  it  frequently  it 
In  the*  foreign  trade  of  confumptlon.  He  can 
know  better  the  charafler  and  fituation  of  the 
petfons  whom  he  trufts,  and  Jf  he  fhould 
happen  ta  be  deceived,  he  knows  better  the^ 
laws  of  the  country  from  which  he  rauft  feek 
tedrefs^  In  the  carrying  trade,  the  capital  of  the 
merchant  is,  as  it  were,  divided  between  two 
foreign  countries,  and  no  part  of  it  is  ever  ne- 
ceffarily  brought  home,  or  placed  under  his  own 
immediate  view  and  command.  The  capital 
which  an  Amftcrdami  merchant  employs  in  car- 
tying  corn  from  Konnigfberg  to  Li&on,  and  fruit 
and-  wine  from  Lifbon^  to  Konnigfberg,  mull  ge- 
nerally be  the  one  half  of  it  at  Konnigfbwg  and 
the  other  half  at  Liibont    No  part  of  it  need  ever 

come 
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tbme  to  Amfterdam.     The  natural  refidence  oiF  ^  HA  P. 
fuch  a  merchant  ftiould  either  be  at  Konnigfberg  or 
Liflx)n,  and  it  can  only  be  fome  very  particular 
circumfbinces  which   can  make  him  prefer  the 
refidence   of  Amfterdam^     The  imeafiaefSi  how^ 
everj  wiiich  he  feels  at  being  feparated  fo  far 
from   his  capital^    genmlly  determines  him  to 
bring  part  both  of  the  Konnigfberg  goods  which 
he  deftines  for  the  market  of  Li{bon,  and  of  the 
Liiboii  goods  which  he  deftines  for  that  of  Kon- 
nigfberg,  to  Amfterdam :    and  though  this  ne* 
ceffarily  fubjeds  him  to  a  double  charge  of  load- 
ing and*  Unlos^ding,  as  well  as  to  the  payment  .of 
fome  duties. and  cuftoms,  yet  for  the  fake  of  hav- 
bg  fome  part  of  his  capital  always  under  his  own 
view  and  command,  he  willingly  fubmits  to  this 
extraordinary  charge  j  and  it  is  in  this  manner 
that  every  country  which    has^^  any  confidei^able 
lliafe  of  the  cairying  trade,  becomes  always  th^ 
emporium,  or  general  market,  fot  the  goods  of 
all  the  different  countries  whofe  trade  it  carries 
on.     The  merchant,    in  order  to  fave  a  fecond 
loading    and    unloading,   endeavours   always  to 
fell  in  the  home-market  as  much  of  the  goods  of 
,  all  thofe  different  countries  ast  he  can,  and  thus^ 
fo  far,  as  he  can,  to  convert  his   carrying  trade 
into  a  foreign  trade  of  confumption.     A  mer* 
chant,  in  the  fame  inanner,  who  is  engaged  in 
the  foreign  trade  of  confumption,  when  he  coU 
lefis  goods  for  foreign  markets,  will  always  be 
glad  upon  equal  or  nearly  equal  profits,  to  fell 
as  great  a  part  of  them  at  home  as  he  can.     He 
faves  himfelf  the  rifk  and  trouble  of  exportation, 
N  2  when, 
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*  SiP  ^  ^^^^»  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  he  thus  converts  his  fo- 
reign trade  of  confumption  into  a  home-trade. 
Home  is  in  this  manner  the  center,  if  I  may  fay 
fo,  round  which  the  capitals  of  the  inhabitants 
of  every  country  are  continually  circulating,  and 
towards  which  they  are  always  tending,  though 
by  particular  caufes  they  may  fometimes  be 
driven  off  and  repelled  from  it  towards  more 
diflant  employments.  But  a  capital  employed 
in  the  home-trade,  it  has  already  been  fliown, 
neceflfarily  puts  into  motion  a  greater  quantity  of 
domeftic  induftry,  and  gives  revenue  and  em- 
ployment to  a  greater  number  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  than  an  equal  capital  employed 
in  the  foreign  trade  of  confumption :  and  one 
employed  in  the  foreign  trade  of  confumpti6n 
has  the  fame  advantage  over  an  equal  capital 
employed  in  the  carrying  trade.  Upon  equate 
or  only  nearly  equal  profits,  therefore,  every  in* 
dividual  naturally  inclines  to  employ  his  capital 
in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  likely  to  afford  the 
gr^eateft  fupport  to  domeftic  induftry,  and  to 
give  revenue  and  employment  to  the  greateft 
number  of  people  of  his  ovm  country. 

Secondly,  every  individual  who  employs  hBs 
capital  in  the  fupport  of  domeftic  induftry,  ne- 
ceffarily  endeavours  fb  to  direft  that  induftry,  that 
its  produce  may  be  of  the  greateft  poffible  value. 

Thjs  produce  of  induftry  is  what  it  adds  to  the 
fubjcft  or  materials  upon  which  it  is  employed. 
In  proportion  as  the  value  of  this  produce  is  great 
or  fmall,  fo  will  likewife  be  the  profits^^  of  the 
employer.    But  it  ia  only  for  the  fake  of  profit 
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dmt  any  man  employs  a  capital  iii  the  fupport  of  c  h^a  e. 
induftry ;  and  he  will  always,  therefore,  endea- 
vour to  employ  it.  in  the  fupport  of  that  induftry 
of  which  the  produce  is  likely  to  be  of  the  greateft 
value,  or  to  exchange  for  the  greateft  quantity 
either  of*  money  or  of  other  goods. 

But  the  annual  revenue  of  every  fociety  is 
always  precifely  equal  to  the  exchangeable  value 
of  the  whole  annual  produce  of  its  induftry,  or 
.  rather  is  /precifely  the  fame  thing  with  that  ex- 
changeable value.  As  every  individual,  there- 
fore,' endeavours  as  much  as  he  can  both  to  em- 
ploy his  capital  in  the  fupport  of  domcftic  in- 
duftry, and  fo  to  direft  that  induftry  that  its 
produce  may  be  of  the  greateft  value ;  every  in- 
dividual neceffarily  labours  to  render  the  afnnual 
revenue  of  the  Yociety  as  great  as  he  can.  He 
-generally,  indeed,  neither  intends  to  promote 
the  public  intereft,  nor  knows  how  much  he  is 
promoting  it.  By  preferring  the  fupport  of  do- 
meftic  to  that  of  foreign  induftry,  he  intends 
only  his  own  fecur^ty ;  and  by  direfting  that  in- 
duftry in  fuch  a  manner  as  its  produce  may  be 
of  the  greateft  value,  he  intends  only  his  own 
gain,  and  he  is  in  this,  as  in  many  other  cafes, 
led  by  an  invifible  hand  to  promote  an  end  which 
was  no  part  of  his  intention.  Nor  is  it  always 
the  worfe  for  the  fociety  that  it  was  no  part  of  it. 
By  purfuing  his  own  intereft  he  frequently  pro- 
motes that  of  the  fociety  more  effectually  than 
when  he  really  intends  to  promote  it.  I  have 
never  known  much  good  done  by  thofe  who  afi- 
felted  to  trade  for  the  public  good.  It.  is  aa 
K  3  afiedationji 
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BOOK  affedation,  indeed,  not  very  common  amosg^ 
merchants^  and  very  few  words  need  be  employe^ 
in  difluading  them  from  it. 

What  is  the  fpecies  of  domeftic  induftry 
'which  his  capital  can  employ,  and  of  which  the 
produce  is  likely  to  be  of  the  greatcft  value, 
every  individual,  it  is  evident,  canj  in  his  local 
fituation,  judge  much  better  than  any  (latefman 
or  lawgiver  can  do  for  him.  The  ftatefmanj 
,  who  fhould  attempt  to  dired  private  people  jq 
what  manner  they  ought  to  employ  their  capitals, 
would  not  only  load  himfelf  with  a  moft  unne-i 
ceffary  attention,  but  affume  an  authority  which 
could  fjifely  be  trufted,  not  only  to  no  fmgle 
perfon,  but  to  no  council  or  fenate  whatever, 
and  which  would  no-where  be  fo  dangerous  as  in 
the  hands  of  a  man  who  had  folly  and  prefump^ 
tion  enough  to  fancy  himfelf  fit  to  exercife  it. 

To  give  the  monopoly  of  the  home- market  to 
the  produce  of  domeftic  induftry,  in  any  parti? 
cular  art  or  manufadure,  is  in  feme  meafure  to 
direft  private  people  in  what  manner  they  ought 
to  employ  their  capitals,  and  muft,  in  silmoil  all 
cafes,  be  either  a  ufelefs  or  a  hurtful  regulation. 
Jf  the  produce  of  domeftic  ?an  be  brought  there 
as  cheap  as  that  of  foreign  induftry,  th^  Regula- 
tion is  evidently  ufelefs.  If  it  cannot,  it'muft 
generally  be  hurtful.  It  i$  the  maxim  of  every 
prudent  mafttr  of  2t  family,  never  to  attempt  to 
piake  at  home  what  it  will  wft  him  more  to  make 
than  to  buy.  The  taylor  does  not  attempt  to 
inake  his  own  flioes,  but  buys  them  of  the  flioe-^ 
|nak?r.     The  fhogniaker   dpes.  not  attempt    to 

jnake 
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mike  his  own  clothes,  but ,  employs  a  taylon  C  H  A  p« 
The  farmer  attempts  to  make  neither  the  one  ,  ^j 
nor  the  other^  but  employs  thofe  different  arti^ 
ficer«.  All  of  them  find  it  for  their  intereft  to 
employ  their  whole  induflxy  in  a  way  in  which 
they  have  fome  advantage  over  their  neighboiirs, 
and  to  purchafe  with  «  part  of  its  produce^  or 
what  is  the  fame  thing,  with  th^  price  of  a  part 
of  it,  whatever  elfe  they,  h^ve  occafion  for. 

What  is  prudence  m  the  conduQ;  of  every 
private  family,  can  fcarce  be  folly  in  that  of  a 
great  kingdom.  If  a  foreigii  country  can  fupply 
us  with  a  commodity  cheaper  than  we  ourfclve« 
can  make  it^  better  buy  it  of  them  with  fome 
part  of  the  produce  of  our  own  induftry,  em- 
ployed in  a  way  in  which  wp  have  fome  advaij^. 
tage^  The  general  induftry  of  the  country,  being 
always  in  proportion  to  the  capital  which  em- 
ploys it,  will  not  thereby  be  diminifhed,  no  more 
than  that  of  the  above-mentioned  artificers  5  but 
only  left  to  find  out  the  way  in  which  it  can  be 
cnjployed  with  the  greateft  advantage.  It  is  cer*- 
talnly  not  employed  to  the  greateft  advantage^ 
when  it  is  thus  directed  towards  aii  objed  which  it 
can  buy  cheaper  that  it  can  make.  The  yalue  of 
it^  annual  produce  is  certainly  more  or  lefs  dirni- 
nifiied,  when  it  is  thus  turned  away  from  pro- 
ducing commodities  evidently  of  more  value  than 
the  commodity  which  it  is  direfted  to  produce. 
According  to  the  fuppofition,  that  commodity 
could  be  purchafcd  from  foreign  countries 
cheaper  than  it  can  be  madis  at  home.  It 
couldi  therefore,  have  been  purcbafed  with  a 
N4  pwfr 
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jJart  only  of  the  com'modiries,  or,  ^  what  is  the 
fame  thing,  with  a  part  £>nly  of  the  price  of  the 
commodities,  whicJi  the  induftry  employed  by 
an  equal  capital  would  have  produced  at  home, 
•had  it  been  left  to  follow  its  natural  courfe. 
The  induftry  of  the  country,  therefore,  is  thus 
turned  away  from  a  more  to  a  left  advantage- 
bus  employment,  and  the  exchangeable  value  of 
its  annual  produce,  ihftead  of  being  increafed, 
according  to  the  intention  of  the  lawgiver,  muft 
neceflkrily  be  diminifhed  by  every  fuch  regula- 
tion. 

Bv  means  of  fuch  regulations,  indeed,  a  par- 
ticular  manufadlure  may  fometimes  be  acquired 
fooner.  than  it  could  have  be^n  otherwife,  and 
after  a  certain  time  may  be  made  at  home  as 
cheap  or  cheaper  than  in  the  foreign  country. 
But  though  the  induftry.  of  the  fociety  may  be 
thus  carried  with  advantage .  into  a  particular  ♦ 
channel  fooner  than  it  could  have  been  other- 
wife,  it  will  by  no  means  follow  that  the  fum 
total,  either  of  its  induftry,  or  of  its  revenue,  can 
ever  be.  augmented  by  any  fuch  regulation.  The 
induftry  of  the  fociety  can  augment  only  in  pro- 
portion as  its  capital .  augments,  and  its  capital 
can  augment  only  in  proportion  to  what  can  be 
gradually  faved  out  of  its  revenue.  But  the  im- 
mediate efFeft  of  every  fuch  regulation  is  to  di- 
minifli  its  revenue,  and  what  diminifties  its  reve- 
nue is  certainly  not  very  likely  to  augment  its 
capital  fafter  than  it  would  have  augmented  x>f 
its  own  accord,'  had  both  capital  and  induftr^ 
teen  left  to  find  put  their  natural  employments. 
-  8^.  Though 
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Though  for  want  of  fiich  tegulations  the  fo«  C  HA  p. 
ciety  fhodd  never  acquire' the  propofed  manu- 
fadure,-it  would  not^  upon  that  account,  necef« 
farily  be  the  poorer  in  any  one  period  of  its 
duration.  .  In  every  period  of  its  duration  k« 
whole  cajDital  and  induflry  tnight  dill  have  been 
tmpteyed^  though  upon  diJBFerent  objefts,  in 
the  manner  -  that  w^as  mod  advantageous  at 
the  time.  In  evety  period  its  revenue  ^ght 
have  been  the  greateft  which  its  capital  could 
aSbrd,  and  both  capital  and  revenue  mi^ht  have 
beeui  augmented  with  the  greateft  poifible  ra{»- 
dity. 

The  natural  advantages  which  one  country  has 
over  another  in  producing  particular  commodities 
are  fometimes  fo  great,  that  it  is  acknowledged 
by  all  the  world  to  be  in  vain  to  ftruggle  with 
them.  By  means  of  glaifes,  hotbeds,  and  hot- 
walls,  very  good  grapes  can  be  raifed  in  Scot-  i 
land,  and  very  good  wine  too  can  be  made  of 
them  at  about  thirty  time$  the  expence  fot  which 
at  lead  equally  good  can  be  brought  from  fo- 
reign countries.  Would  it  be  a  reafonable  law 
to  prohibit  the  importation  of  all  foreign  wines, 
merely  to  encourage  the  making  of  claret  and 
burgundy  in  Scotland  ^  But  if  th^re  would  be 
a  manifed  abfufdity  in  turning  towards  any  em- 
ployment^ thirty  times  more  of  the  capital  and 
induftry  of  the  country,  than  would  be  neceffary 
to  purchafe  from  foreign  countries' an  equal 
quantity  of  the  commodities  wanted,  -there  muft 
be  an  abfurdity,  tjiough  not  altogether  fo  gla- 
ring, yet  exa^ly  of  the  fame  kind,  in.  turning 
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^^^K  towards  any  fuch  employment  a  thirtieth,  or 
even  a  three  hundredth  part  niore  of  either. 
Whether  the  a4vantage8  which  one  country  has 
over  another^  be  natimd  or  acquired,  is  in  this 
refpe^fc^  of  no  confequence.  As  long  as  the  obq 
country  has.  thofe..  advantages,  arid  the  other 
wants  them,  it  will  always  be  more  advantage* 
ous  for  the  latter,  rather  to  buy  of  the  former 
than  to  mak^  It  is  an  acquired  advantage  only, 
ivhich  one  artificer  has  over  his  nei^hour,  who 
exetcifes  another  trade;  and  yet  they  both  find 
it  more  a(\vantagcous  to  buy  of  one  another, 
than  to  make  what  does  not  belong  to  their  par# 
ticular  trader, 

Merchants  and.  manyfafturers  are  the  people 
i«!lio  derive  the  gr^ateft  advantage  from  rfiis  mo^ 
nopoly  of  th^  home-market.  The  prohibition  of 
the  importation  of  foreign  cattle,  and  of .  fait  pro* 
vifions,  together,  with  the  high  duties  upon  fo- 
reign corn,  which  in  tim,e5  of  moderate  plenty 
amount  to  a  prohibition,  are  not  near  fo  advan- 
tageous to  the'  graziers  aad  farmers  ,jof  Great 
Britain,  as  other  regulations  of  the  fame  ikincj 
jire  tp  its  merchants  jgid  manufafturers*  M-^u- 
faftures,;  thofe  of  the  finer  kind  efpecially,  are 
mote  eafily  tranfported  from  one  country  tq  Jin. 
other  than  <?orn  or  cattle.  It  is  in  the  fetching 
^nd  carrying  manufaflbures,  accordingly,  thai 
foreign  trade  is  chiefly  employed.  In  nianu^ 
faftures,  a  very  fmall  advantage  will  enable  fo- 
reigners taunderfell  our  own  workmen,  even  in 
the  home-market.  It  will  require  a  very  great 
ope  t9  enable  th^m  to  dq  fo  in  th^  rude  produce 
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ef  die  foiK  If  the  free  imports^tion  of  foreign  c  H^ A  P. 
manufeflures  were  permitted,  feveral  of  the  home 
manufactures  would  probably  fuffer,  and  fome 
of  them^  perhaps,  go  to  ruin  altogether*  and  ^ 
poniSderable  part  of  the  ftockj  and  induftry  at 
prefent  employed  in  them  would  be  forced  xq 
find  out  fomepthcr  employment.  But  the  freeft 
importation  ojF  the  rude  prpdiice  of  the  foil  coul4 
have  no  fuch  effcQ;  upon  the  agriculture  of  tho 
country. 

If  the  importation  of  foreign  cattle,  for  cxt 
funple,  were  made  ever  fo  free,  fo  few  could  b^ 
imported,  that  the  grazing  trade  of  Great  Bri-r 
t«un  could  be  little  affefted  by  it.  LiVe  cattle 
are,  perhaps,  the  only  commodity  of  which  tha 
tranfportation  is  more  expenfive  by  fea  than  by 
land.  By  land '  they  carry  themfelves  to  market. 
By  fea,  not  only  the  cattte,  but  their  food  and 
their  water  too,  miift  be  carried  at  no  fmall  eXr 
pence  and  inconveniency.  The  Abort  fea  be^ 
tween  Ireland  and  Great  Britain,  indeed,  renders 
the  importation  of  Irifli  cattl^  more  cafy.  But 
though  the  free  importation,  of  them,  which  was 
Jatdy  permitted  only  for  a  limited  tiipe,  wete 
rendered  perpetual,  it  could  have  no  confider? 
able  effeft  up^n  the  jntereft  of  the  graziers  of 
Great  Britain.  Thofe  parts  of  Great  Britain 
which  border  upon  the  Irifh  fea  are  all  grazing 
countries.  Irifh  cattle  could  never  be  importe4 
for  their  ufe,  but  muft  be  drove  through  thofe 
very  extenfive  countries,  at  no  fmall  expence  and 
inconveniency,  before, they  could  arrive  at  their 
proper  rnafket.  Fat  cattle  could  not  be  drove 
6 fp 
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B  o  o  K  fo  far.  Lean  cattle^  therefore,  only  could  be 
^^'  ,  imported,  and  fuch  importation  could  interfere, 
not  with  the  intereft  of  the  feeding  or  kittening 
countries,  to  which,  by  reducing  the  price  d 
lean  cattle,  it  would  rather  be  advantageous, 
but  with  that  of  the  breeding  countries  only. 
Thefmall  number  of  Irifh  cattle  imported  fince 
their  importation  was  permitted,  together  with 
the  good  price  at  which  lean  cattle  ftill  continue 
to  fell,  feem  to  demonftrate  that  even  the  breed- 
ing countries  of  Great  Britain  are  never  Jikely  to 
be  much  aflfefted  by  the  free  importation  of  Irilh 
cattle..  The  common  people  of  Ireland,  indeed, 
are  faid  to  have  fonletimes  oppofcd  with  violence 
the  exportation  of  their  cattle.  But  if  the  ex- 
porters had  found  any  great  advantage  in  conti- 
nuing the  trade,  they  could  eafily,  when  the  law 
was  on  their  fide,  have  conquered  this  mobbilh 
cppofttion. 

-  Feeding  and  fattening  countries,  befides,  muft 
always  be  highly  improved,  whereas  breeding 
countries  are  generally  uncultivated.  The  high 
price  of  lean  cattle,  by  augmenting  the  value  of 
uncultivated  land,  is  like  a  bounty  againft  im- 
provement* To  any  country  which  was  highly 
unproved. throughout,  it  would  be  more  advan- 
tageous to  import  its  lean  cattle  than  to  breed 
them.  The  province  of  Holland,  accordingly, 
is  faid  to  follow  this  maxim  at  prefent.  The 
mountains  of.  Scotland,  Wales>  and  Northum- 
berlandy  indeed,  are  countries  not  capable  of 
much  improvement,  and  fef m  deftined  by  nature 
to  be  the  breeding  countries  of  Great  Britain. 

The 
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The  freeft  importation  of  foreign  cattle  could  chap. 
have  no  other  eflFefl;  than  to  hinder  thofe  breed- 
ing countries  from  taking  advantage  of  the  in- 
creafing  population  and  improvement  of  the  reft 
of  the  kingdom,  from  railing  their  price  to  an 
exorbitant  height,  and  from  laying  a  real  tax 
upon  all  the  more  improved  and  cultivated  parts 
of  the  country* 

The  freeft  importation  of  fait  provifions,  in 
the  fame  manner,  could  have  as  little  efFed  upon 
the  intereft  of  the  graziers  of  Great  Britain  as 
that  of  live  cattle.  Salt  provifions  are  not  only 
a  very  bulky  commodity,  but  when  compared 
with  frefh  meac^  they  are  a  commodity  both  of 
worfe  quality,  and  as  they  coft  more  labour  and 
cxpence  of  higher  price.  They  could  never, 
therefore,  come  into^  competition  with  the  frefh 
meat,  though  they  might  with  the  fait  provifions 
of  the  country-  They  might  be  ufed  for  viftual- 
ling^fliips  for  diftant  voyages,  and  fuch  like  ufe», 
but  could  never  make  any  confiderable.part  of  the 
food  of  the  people.  The  fmail  quantity  of /ak 
provifions  imported  from  Ireland  fince  their  im- 
portation was  i-endered  free,  is  an  experimental 
proof  that  our  graziers  have  nothing  to  appre- 
hend from"^  it.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  price 
of  butchers'-raeat  has  ever  been  fenfibly  afFeded 
by  it. 

Even  the  free  importation  of  foreign  com 
could  very  little  affeft  the  intereft  of  the  farmers 
of  Great  Britain.  Corn  is  a  much  more  bulky 
commodity  than  butchers*-meat.  A  pound  of 
ivheat  at  a  penny  is  as  dear  as  a  pound  of  but. 

chers^^ 
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®  ^y^  ^  chers*-meat  at  fourpence.  The  fmall  quantity  oit 
foreign  com  imported  even  in  times  of  the 
greateft  fcarcity,  may  fatisfy  our  farmers  that 
they  can  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  freeft 
importation.  The  average  quantity  imported 
one  year  with  another,  amounts  only,  according 
to  the  very  well  informed  author  of  the  tra&d 
upon  the  corn  trade,  to  twenty-three  thoufand 
feven  hundred  and  twenty-eight  quarters  of  all 
forts  of  grain,  "and  does  not  exceed  the  five  hun- 
dredth and  feven  ty. one  part  of  the  annual  con- 
fumptioQ.  But  as  the  bounty  upon  corn  occa* 
fions  a  greater  exportation  in  years  of  plenty, 
•  fo  it  nluil  of  confequence  occafion  a  greater 
importation  in  years  of  fcarcity,  than  in  the 
aftual  ftate  of  tillage  would  otherwife  take  place< 
By  means  of  it,  the  plenty  of  one  yeax  does  not 
compenfate  the  fcarcity  of  another,  and  as  the 
average  quantity  exported  is  ncGeffarily  aug- 
mented by  it,  lb  muft  likewife,  in  the  aftual 
ftate  of  tillage,  the  average  quantity  imported. 
If  there  were  no  bounty,  as  lefs  corn  would  be 
exported,  fo  it  is  probable  that,  one  year  with 
another,  lefs  would  be  imported  than  at  prefent* 
The  corn  merchants,  the  fetchers  and  carriers  of 
corn  between  Great  Britain  and  foreign  coun- 
tries, would  have  much  lefs  employment,  and 
might  fufFer  considerably ;  but  the  country  gen- 
tlemen and  farmers  could  fuffer  very  little.  It  is 
in  the  corn  merchants  accordingly,  rather  than  in 
the  country  gentlemen  and  farmers,  that  I  have 
obferved  the  greafeft  anxiety  for  the  renewal  and 
continuation  of  the  bounty. 

,  Country 
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vouNTRY  gentlemen  and  farmers  are,  to  their 
great  honour,  of  all  people,  the  lead  fubjeft  to 
the  wretched  fpirit  of  monopoly.     The  under- 
taker of  a  great  manufaftory  is  fometimes  alarm- 
ed if  another  work  of  the  fame  kind  is  eftabliflied 
Within  twenty  miles  of  him.     The  Dutch  under- 
taker of  the  woollen  manufafture  at  Abbeville 
ftipulated,  that  no  work  of  tlie  fame  kind  Qiould 
be  eftabliflied  within  thirty  leagues  of  that  city'. 
Farmers  and  country   gentlemen,    on  the  con- 
trary,   are  generally  difpofed  rather  to  promote 
than  to  obftruQ:  the  cultivation  and  improvement 
of  their  neighbours   farms  tmd  eftates.      They 
have  no  fecrets,   fuch  as  thofe  of  the  greater  part 
of  manufafturers,  but  are  generally  rather  foni 
of  communicating  to   their  neighbours,    and  of 
extending  as  far  as  poffible  any  new.  praftice 
which  they    have    found    to    be  advantageous. 
Pitts  ^eftus^  lays  old  Cato,  ftahilijjimufque^  mU 
nimeque  invidiofus  j  minimeque  male  cogitantes  funtj 
qui  in  eo  Jludia  occupati  funt.     Country  gentlemen 
and  farmers,   difperfed  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  cannot  fo  eafily  combine  as  merchants 
and    manufadurers,    who    being   collected    into 
towns,  and  accuftomed  to  that  exclufive  corpo* 
ration  fpirit  which  prevails  in  them,    naturally 
endeavour  to  obtain,  againft  all  their  countrymen, 
the  fame  exclufive  privilege  which  they  generally 
^  poflefs  lagainft  the  ijihabitants  of  their  refpeftive 
towns.      They  accordingly  fcem   to  have  been 
the  originiil  inventors  of  thofe   reftraints   upoa 
the  importation  of  foreign  goods,   which  fecure 
to  them  the  monopoly  of  the  home-market.    It 
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®  ^y^  ^  chers*-meat  at  fourpence.  The  fmall  quantity  of 
foreign  com  imported  even  in  times  of  the 
greateft  fcarcity,  may  fatisfy  our  farmers  that 
they  can  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  freeft 
importation.  The  average  quantity  imported 
one  year  with  another,  amounts  only,  according 
to  the  very  well  informed  authot  of  the  tra&s 
upon  the  corn  trade,  to  twenty-three  thoufand 
feven  hundred  and  twenty-eight  quarters  of  all 
forts  of  grain,  "and  does  not  exceed  the  five  hun- 
dredth and  feven  ty-one  part  of  the  annual  con- 
fumptioQ.  But  as  the  bounty  upon  corn  occa* 
fions  a  greater  exportation  in  years  of  plenty, 
fo  it  nluft  of  confequence  occafion  a  greater 
importation  in  years  of  fcarcity,  than  in  the 
aftiial  ftate  of  tillage  would  otherwife  take  place* 
By  means  of  it,  the  plenty  of  one  yeax  does  not 
compenfate  the  fcarcity  of  another,  and  as  the 
average  quantity  exported  is  ncGeffarily  aug- 
mented by  it,  lb  muft  likewife,  in  the  aftual 
ftate  of  tillage,  the  average  quantity  imported* 
If  there  were  no  bounty,  as  lefs  corn  would  be 
exported,  fo  it  is  probable  that,  one  year  with 
another,  lefs  would  be  imported  than  at  prefent* 
The  corn  merchants,  the  fetchers  and  carriers  of 
corn  between  Great  Britain  and  foreign  coun* 
tries,  would  havf  much  lefs  employment,  and 
might  fufFer  confiderably ;  but  the  country  gen- 
tlemen and  farmers  could  fufFer  very  little.  It  is 
in  the  corn  merchants  accordingly,  rather  than  in 
the  country  gentlemen  and  farmers,  that  I  have 
obferved  the  greafeft  anxiety  for  the  renewal  and 
continuation  of  the  bounty. 

,  Country 
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Country  gentlemen  and  farmers  are,  to  their 
great  honour,  of  all  people,  the  lead  fubjeft  to 
the  wretched  fpirit  of  monopoly.  The  under- 
taker of  a  great  manufaftory  is  fometimes  alarm- 
ed if  another  work  of  the  fame  kind  is  eftabliflied 
within  twenty  miles  of  him.  The  Dutch  under- 
taker of  the  wobtleh  manufadure  at  Abbeville 
ftipulated,  that  no  work  of  tlie  fame  kind  Diould 
be  eftabliflied  within  thirty  leagues  of  that  city'. 
Farmers  and  country  gentlemen,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  generially  difpofed  rather  to  promote 
than  to  obftruQ:  the  cultivation  and  improvement 
of  their  neighbours  farms  tmd  eftates.  They 
have  no  fecrets,  fuch  as  thofe  of  the  greater  part 
of  manufafturers,  but  are  generally  rather  foni 
of  communicating  to  their  neighbours,  and  of 
extending  as  far  as  poflible  any  new.  pradice 
which  they  have  found  to  be  advantageous. 
Pitis  ^ejius^  feys  old  Cato,  fiabiiyftmufque^  mU 
nimeque  invidiofus  j  minimeque  male  cogitantes  funt^ 
qui  in  eo  Jiudio  occupati  funt.  Country  gentlemen 
and  farmers,  difperfed  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  cannot  fo  eafily  combine  as  merchants 
and  manufadurers,  who  being  colleded  into 
towns,  and  accuftomed  to  that  exclufive  corpo* 
ration  fpirit  which  prevails  in  them,  naturally 
endeavour  to  obtain,  againft  all  their  countrymen, 
the  fame  exclufive  privilege  which  they  generally 
.  poffefs  Againft  the  ijihabitants  of  their  refpeftive 
towns.  They  accordingly  fcem  to  hav^  been 
the  original  inventors  of  thofe  reftraints  upoa 
the  importation  of  foreign  goods,  which  fecurc 
to  them  the  monopoly  of  the  home-market.    It 
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was  probably  in  imitation  of  them,  and  to  put 
themfelves  upon  a  level  with  thofe  who,  they 
founds  were  difpofed  to  opprefs  them,  that  the 
country  gentlemen  and  farmers  of  Great  Britain 
fo  far  fprgot  the  generofity  which  is  natural  tQ 
their  ftation>  as  to  demand  the  exclufive  privi- 
lege  of  fupplying  their  coui^trymen.  with  cora 
and  butchers*- meat.  They  did  not  perhaps 
take  time  to  confider,  how  much  lefs  their  in- 
tereft  ccuild  be  affeded  by  the  freedom  of  trade 
than  that  of  the  people  whofe  example  they  folp 
lowed. 

To  prohibit  by  a  perpetual  law  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  corn  and  cattle,  is  in  reality  to 
enaft,  that  the  population  and  induftry  of  the 
country  fhali  at  no  time  exceed  what  the  rude 
produce  of  its  own  foil  can  maintain. 

There  feem,  however,  to  be  two  cafes  in  which 
it  will  generally  be  advantageous  to  lay  fome  bur- 
den upon  foreign,  for  the  encouragement  of  dof* 
meftic  induftry. 

The  firft  is,  when  fome  particular  fort  of  in- 
duftry is  neceffary  for  the  defence  of  the  country. 
The  defence  of  Great  Britain,  for  example,,  de- 
pends very  much  upon  the  number  of  its  failors 
and  (hipping.  The  a£t  of  navigation,  therefore, 
very  properly  endeavours  to  give  the  failors  and 
Slipping  of  Great  Britain  the  monopoly  of  the 
trade  of  their  own  country,  in  fome  cafes,  by 
abfolute  prohibitions,  and  in  others  by  heavy 
burdens  upon  thfe  (hipping  of  foreign  countries. 
The  following  are  the  principal  difpofitions  of 
thisadt. 

FlRST> 
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J*iRST,  all  Ihips,  of  which  the  owners^  ma-» 
Hers,  and  three-fourths  of  the  mariners  are  not 
Britifh  fubjefts,  are  prohibited,  upon  piun  of 
forfeiting  fliip  and  cargo,  from  trading' to  the 
Britifh  fettlements  and  plantations,  or  from 
being  employed  in  the  coaftirig  trade  of  Great 
Britain. 

Secondly,  a  great  variety  of  the  moft  bulky 
articles  of  importation  can  be  brought  into  Creat 
Britain  oiily,  eithei"  in  fiich  fhips  as  are  above 
defcribed,  or  in  fhips  of^  the  country  where  thofc 
goods  are  produced,  and  of  which  the  owners, 
mafters,  and  three-foutths  of  the  mariners,  are 
of  that  particular  country;  and  when  imported 
eren  in  fhips^  of  this  latter  kind,  they  are  fubjeft 
to  double  aliens  duty.  If  imported  in  fhips  of 
any  other  coimtry,  the  penalty  is  forfeiture  of 
fhip  and  good^.  When,  this  adt  was  made,  the 
Dutch  were,  what  they  ftill  are,  the  gr^at  car- 
riers of  Europe,  and  by  this  regulation  they  wef« 
entirely  excluded  from  being  the  carriers  to  Great 
Britain,  or  from  importing  to  us.the  goods  of  any 
other  European  country. 

Thirdly,  a  great  variety  of  the  moft  bulky 
articles  of  importation  are  prohibited  from  being 
imported,  even  in  Britifh  fhips,  from  any  coun- 
try but  that  in  which  they  are  produced  j  under 
pain  of  forfeiting  fhip  and  cargo.  This  regu- 
lation too  was  probably  intended  againft  the 
Dutch.  Holland  was  then,  as  now,  the  great 
emporiuni  for  all  European  goods,  and  by  thig 
regulation,    Britifh    fhips    were    hindered    from 
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BOOK  loading  ia  Holland  the  goods  of  ^any  other  £ai^- 
pean  country* 

Fourthly,  fait  fifli  of  all  kinds>  \rha1e-finS| 
whale*bone»  oil,  and  blubber,  not  caught  by 
and  cured  on  board  Brltifh  ve&Is,  when  im- 
ported into  Great  Britain,  are  fubje&ed  to  double 
aliens  duty.  The  Dutch,  as  they  are  ftill  the 
principal,  were  then  the  only  fifhers  in  Europe 
that  attempted  to  fupply  foreign  nations  with 
fifli.  By  this  regulation,  a  very  heavy  burden  V9Z^ 
laid  upon  their  fupplying  Great  Britain, 

Wh£N  the  a£l  of  navigation  was  made,  though 
England  and  Holland  were  not  actually  at  war, 
the  moft  violent  animofity  fubfifted  between,  the 
two  nations.  It  had  begun  during  the  govern- 
ment of  the  long  parliament,  which  firft  framed 
this  aft,  and  it  broke  out  foon  after  in  the  Dutch 
wars  during  that  of  the  Proteftor  and  of  Charles 
the  fecond.  It  is  not  impoiSble,  therefore,  that 
fome  of  the  regulations  of  this  famous  ad  may 
have  proceeded  from  national  animofity.  They 
are  as  wife,  however,  as  if  they  had  all  been 
dictated  by  the  moft  deliberate  wifdom.  Na- 
tional animofity  at  that  particular  time  aimed,  at 
the  very  fame  objeft  which  the  moft  deliberate 
wifdom  would  have  recommended,  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  naval  power  of  Holland,  the  only 
naval  power  which  could  endanger  the  fecurhy 
cf  England. 

The  aft'  of  navigation  is  not  favourable  to 
foreign  commerte  or  to  the  growth  of  that  opu- 
lence which  can  arife  from  it.  The  intereft  of 
a  nation  in  its.  commercial  relations  to  foreign 

nations 


nations  is,  like  that  of  a  merchant  with  te^t6.  to 
the  different  people  with  whom  he  deals,  to  buy 
as  cheap  and  to  fell  as  dear  as  poflible^  But  it 
will  be  moft  likely  to  buy  cheap,  wheli  by  the 
moft  perfeft  freedom  of  trade  it  encourages  alt 
narions  to  bring  to  it  the  goods  which  it  has  oc- 
cafion  to  purchafe}  and,  for  the  fame  reafon,  it 
will  be  moft  likely  to  fell  dear,  whetl  its  markets 
Sire  thus  filled  with  the  greateft  number  of  buyers* 
The  aft  of  navigation,  it  is  true,  lays  no  burden 
upon  foreign  ihips  that  come  to  export  the  pro- 
duce of  Britifli  induftry*  Even  the  ancient  aliens 
duty,  which  ufcd  to  be  paid  upon  all  goods  ex* 
ported  as  well  as  impofced,  has,  by  feveral  fub^ 
fequent  a£ls,  been  taken  off  from  the  greatei* 
part  of  the  articles  of  exportation.  But  if  foa 
reigncrs,  either  by  prohibitions  or  high  duties, 
are  hindered  from  coming  to  fell)  they  cannot 
always  aflFordto  come  to  buyj  becaufe  toming 
\rithout  a  cargo,  they  muft  lofe  the  freight  froni 
their  own  country  to  Great  Britain.  By  dimi-^ 
Hiftiing  the  number  of  fellers,  therefore,  We  ne- 
ceffarily  diminifli  that  of  buyers,  and  are  thui 
likely  not  only  to  buy  foreign  goods  dearer,  but 
to  fell  bur  own  cheaper,  than,  if  there  was  a  mora 
perfeft  freedom  of  trade*  As  defence,  however, 
is  of  much  more  importance  than  opulence,  tho- 
aft  of  navigation  is,  perhaps,  the  wifeft  of  all  the 
commercial  regulations  of  £lngland« 

The  fccond  cafe,  in  which  it  will  generally  b# 
advantageous  to  lay  fome  burden  upon  foreign* 
for  the  encouragement  df  donleftic  induflry,  is, 
whffi  fome  tax  is  impofed  at  home  upon  the  pro« 
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B  o  Q  K  duce  of  the  latter.  In  this  cafe,  it  feems  reafonv 
able  that  an  equal  tax  fhould  be  impofed  upoit 
tfie  like  produce  of  the  former.  This  would  not 
give  the  monopoly  of  the  home  market  to  do^ 
medic  induftity,  noi:  turn  towards  a  particular 
employment  a  greater  Ihaie  of  %he  flock  and  la^ 
bour  of  the  country,  than  what  would  naturally 
go  to  it*  It  would  only  hinder  any  part  of  whai 
would  naturally  go  to  it  from  being  turned  away 
by  the  tax,,  into  a  lefs  natural  direction,  and 
would  leave  the  competition  betweeii  foreign  and 
domeftic  induftry,  a£ter  the  tax,  as-  nearly  as 
pofTible  upon  the  fame  footing  as  before  it.  In, 
Great  Britain^  when  any  fuch  ta^a  is  laid  upon 
the  produce  of  domeilic  induftry,  k  is-  ufual 
at  the  iame  time,  in  order  to  flop  the  clamorous 
complaints'  of  ouf  merchants  and  manufadurers,^ 
that  they  will  be  underfold  at  home,  to  lay  a  much 
heavier  duty  upon  the  importation  of  all  foreign 
goods  of  the  fame  kind. 

Thi^  fecond  limitation  of  the  freedom  of  trade 
according  to  fome  people  fliouid,  upon  ibme  oc- 
cafions,  be  extended  much  fari^r  than  to  the 
precife  foreign  commodities-  which  could  come 
into  competitioa  with  thofe  which  had  been 
taxed  at  home.  When  the  neceffaries  of  life 
have  been  taxed  in  any  country.  It  becomes 
proper,  they  pretend,  to  tax  not  only  the  like 
neceflaries  of  life  imported  from  other  countries, 
hut  all  forts  of  foreign  goods  which  can  come 
into  competition  with  any  thing  that  is  the  pro- 
duce of  domeftic  induftry.  Subfiftence,  they 
fay,   becomes  neceflarily  deaxer  in  >confe^uence 
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•t^f  Fucli  taxes ;  and  the  price  of  labour  mufl:  al- 
ways rife  with  the  price  of  the  labourers  fubfift- 
ence.  Every  commodity,  therefore,  which  is 
the  produce  of  damcftic  iriduftry,  though  not 
immediately  'taxed  itfelf,  becomes  dearer  in  con-' 
fequpnce  of  fuch  taxes,  becaufe  the  labour  which 
produces  it  becomes  fo.  Such  taxes,  therefore, 
are  really  equivalent,  they  fay,  to  a  tax  upon 
every  particular  commodity  produced  at  home. 
In  order  to  put  domeRic  upon  the  fame  footing 
with  foreign  induftry, .  therefore,  it  becomes  ne- 
ceffary,  they  think,  to  lay  fome  duty  upon  every 
foreign  commodity,  equal  to  this  enhancement 
©f  the  price  of  the  home  commodities  with  which 
it  can  come  into  competition. 

Whether  taxes  upon  the  neccflaries  of  life, 
fuch  as  t^fe  in  Great  Britain  upon  foap,  fait, 
leather,  candles,  iic.  neceffarily  raife  the  price 
ef  labour,  and  confequently  that  of  all  other 
commodities,  I  ihall  confider  hereafter,  when  I 
come  to  treat  of  taxes*  Suppofmg,  however, 
in  the  mean  time,  that  they  have  this  efFeft,  and 
they  have  it  undoubtedly^  this  general  enhance- 
ment of  the  price  of  all  commodities,  in  confe- 
quence  of  that  of  labour,  is  a  cafe  which  differ* 
in  the  two  following  refpefts  from  that  of  a  par- 
ricular  commodity,  of  which  the  price  was  en- 
hanced by  a  particukr  tax  immediately  impofed 
upon  it. 

First,  it  might  always  be  known  with  great 
«xaftnefs  how  far  the  price  of  fuch  a  commodity 
eould  be  enhanced  by  fuch  a  tax  :  but  how  far 
^^e  gieneril  enhancement  of  the  price  of  tebour 

03  might 
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BOOK  or  all  of  their  manuficidures  into  ours.  Nationi 
.  accordingly  feldom  fail  to  Retaliate  in  this  man« 
ner,  .The  French  have  been  particularly  for- 
ward to  favour  their  own  manufadures  l^y  re^ 
draining  the  iniportation  of  fuch  foreign  goods 
as  could  come  into  competitiQU  with  them.  In 
this  confifted  a  great  part  of  the  policy  of  Mr. 
Colbert,  who,  notwithftanding  his  great  abili- 
ties, feems  in  this  cafe  to  have  been  impofed 
upon  "by  the  fophiftry  of  merchants  and  manu- 
fadturers,  who  are  always  demanding  a  mono- 
poly againfl  their  countrymen.  It  is  at  prefent 
the  opinion  of  the  moft  intelligent  men  in 
iFrance  that  his  operations  of  this  kind  have  nqt 
been  benfeficial  to  his  country.  That  minifter, 
t)y  the  tarif  of  1667,  impqfed  very  high  dutie? 
upon  a  great  number  of  foreign  manufi^Sures. 
Upon  his  refufmg  to  moderate  them  in  favour  qf 
the  Dutch,  they  in  1671  prohibited  the  importr 
ation  of  the  wine^j  brandies,  and  manufaSures 
of  France.  The  war  of  1672  feems  to  havq 
been  in  part  occafioned  by  this  commercial  dif- 
pute.  The  peace  of  Nimeguen  put  an  epd  to  it 
in  1678,  by  moderating  fome  of  thofe  duties  iji 
favour  of  the  Dutch,  who  in  confequence  took 
off  their  prohibition.  It  wa§  about  the  fame  time 
that  the  French  an4  Eiiglifh  began  mutually 
to  oppref?  egich  other's  induflry,  by  the  like 
'duties  and  prohibitions,  of  which  the  French, 
however,  feem  to  have  fet  the  firfl  example. 
The  fpirit  of  hoftxlity  which  has  fubfifted  be- 
tween the  two  nations  ever  fince,  has  hithertQ 
Jiiii4ered  them  from,  being  moderc^ted  on  either 
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fide.  In  1697  the  Englifti  prohibited  the  bi-  c  ha  p. 
portadon  of  bonelaccy  the  mauufafliure  pf  Flan- 
ders. The  government  of  that  country,  at  that 
time  under  the  dominion  of  Spain,  prohibited  in 
return  the  importjition  of  Englilh  woollens.  la 
1700,  the  prohibition  of  importing  bonelaqe 
into  England  was  taken  off  upon  condition  that 
the  importation  of  Engliih  woollens  into  Flan- 
ders fliould  be  put  on  the  fame  footing  as  before. 

There  may  be  good  ipollcy  in  retaliations  of 
this  kind,  when  there  is  a  probability  thdt  they 
will  procure,  the  repeal  of  the  high  dudes  or 
prohibitions  complained  of.  The  recovery  of  a 
great  foreign  market  will  generally  more  than 
compenfate  the  tranfitory  inconveniency  of  pay- 
ing dearer  during  a  fliort  time^'for  fome  forts  of 
goods.  To  judge  whether  fuch  retaliations  are 
Jikely  to  produce  fuch  aa  effeft,  does  not,  per- 
:haps,  belong  fo  much  to  the  fcience  of  a  legif- 
lator,  whofe  deliberations  ought  to  be  governed 
by  general  principles  which  are  always  the  fame, 
as  to  the  fkill  of  that  infidious  and  crafty  animal, 
yulgarly  called  a  ftatefman  or  politician,  whofe 
councils  are  direded  by  the  momentary  fluSua- 
^ons^of  affairs.  When  there  is  no  probability 
that  any  fuch  repeal  c^n  be  procured,  it  feems  a 
bad  method  of  compenfating  the  injury  done  to 
certain  claffes  of  our  people,  to  do  another  injury 
ourfelves,  not  only  to  thofe  claffes,  but  to  al- 
moft  all  the  other  claffes  of  them.  When  our 
neighbours  prohibit  fome  manufafture  of  ours, 
we  generally  prohibit,  not  only  the  fame,  for 
(bat  alpne  would  feldom  affed  them  confider- 
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ably,  but  fome  other  manufadure  of  theirs. 
This  may  no  doubt,  give  encouragement  to  fomc 
particular  clafs  of  workmen  among  ourfelves^ 
and  by  excluding  fome  of  their  rivals^  may 
enable  them  to  raife  their  price  in  the  home* 
market.  Thofe  workmen^  however,  who  fuffer- 
ed  by  our  neighbours  prohibition,  will  not  be 
benefited  by  ours.  On  the  contrary,  they  and 
aimbil  all  the  other  clailes  of  our  citizens  will 
thereby  be  obliged  to  pay  dearer  than  before 
for  certain  goods.  Every  fuch  law,  therefore, 
tmpofes  a  real  tax  upon  the  whole  country,  not 
in  favour  of  that  particular  clafs  of  workmen  who 
were  injured  by  our  neighbours  prohibidon^  but 
of  fome  other  ckfs. 

The  cafe  in  which  it  may  fometimes  be  a 
matter  of  deliberation,  how  far,  or  in  what  man- 
ner, it  is  proper  to  rcftore  the  free  importation  of 
foreign  goods,  after  it  has  been  for  fome  time 
interrupted,  is,  when  particular  manuiadures, 
by  means  of  high  duties  or  prohibitions  upon  all 
foreign  goods  which  can  come  into  competition 
with  them,  have  been  fo  far  extended  as  to  em- 
ploy a  great  multitude  of  hands.  Humanity 
may  in  this  cafe  require  that  the  freedom  oS 
trade  fhould  be  reftored  only  by  flow  gradations^ 
and  with  a  good  deal  of  referve  and  drcum^ 
fpcSion,  Were  thofe  high  duties  and  prohi* 
bitions  taken  away  all  at  once,  cheaper  foreign 
goods  of  the  fame  kind  might  be  poured  fo  faft 
into  the  home  market,  as  to  deprive  all  at  once 
^any  thoufands  of  our  people  of  their  ordinary 
#mploymejit  >and  means  of  fubfiftence*    The  dif- 

order 
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order  which  this  would  occafion  might  no  doubt  ^  ^^  ^' 
be  very  confiderable.    It  would  in  all  probabi- 
lity, however,  be  much  lefs  than  is  commonly 
imagined,,  for  the  two  following  reafons  : 

First,  all  thofe  manufadtures,  of  which  any 
part  is  commonly  exported  to  other  European 
csuntries  without  a  bounty,  could  be  vei^  little 
affeded  by  the  freeft  importation  of  foreign 
goods.  Such  manufadures  muft  be  fold  as 
cheap  abroad  as  any  other  foreign  goods  of  the 
fame  quality  and  kind,  and  confequently  mufl 
be  fold  cheaper  at  home.  They  would  ftill^ 
therefore,  keep  pofleffion  of  the  home  market, 
and  though  a  capricious  man  of  fafhion  might 
fometimes  prefer  foreign  wares,  merely  becaufe 
they  were  foreign,  to  cheaper  and  better  goods 
of  the  fame  kind  that  were  made  at  home,  this 
folly  could,  from  the  nature  of  things,  extend 
to  fo  few,  that  it  could  make  no  fenfible  impref- 
fion  upon  the  general  employment  of  the  people. 
But  a  great  part  of  all  the  different  branches  of 
our  woollen  manufadure,  of  our  tanned  leather, 
and  of  our  hard-ware,  are  aniiually  exported  to 
other  European  countries  without  any  bounty^ 
and  thefe  are  the  •  manufadures  which  employ  the 
greateft  number  of  hands.  The  filk,  perhaps, 
is  the  manufadure  which  would  fuffer  the  raoft 
by  this  freedom  of  trade,  and  after  it  the  linen, 
though  the  latter  much  lefs  than  the  former,   . 

Secondly,  though  a  great  number  of  people 
ihould,  by  thus  reftoring  the  freedom  of  trade^ 
>)e  thrown  all  at  once  out  of  their  ordinary  em* 
ployn^ent  and  commoa  method  of  fubfiftence,  it 

would 
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would  by  no  means  follow  that  they  would  there- 
by be  deprived  either  of  employment  or  fub- 
fiftcnce.  By  the  reduction  of  the  army  and  navy 
at  the  end  of  the  late  war,  more  than  a  hundred 
ihoufand  foldiers  and  feamen,  a  number  equal  to 
what  rs  employed  in  the  greateft  manufaftures, 
were  alt  at  once  thrown  out  of  their  ordinary 
employment;  but,  though  they  no  doubt  fuf- 
fered  fome  inconveniencyj  they  were  not  thereby 
deprived  of  all  employment  and  fubfiftence. 
The  greater  part  of  the  feamen,  it  fs  probable, 
gradually  betook  themfelv^s  to  the  merchant> 
fervice  as  they  could  find  occafion,  and  in  the 
mean  time  both  they  and  the  foldiers  were  ab- 
forbed  in  the  great  mafs  of  the  people,  and  enl- 
ployed  in  a  great  "variety  of  occupation3.  Not 
cnly  no  great  convulGon,  but  no  fenlible  difor- 
der  arof^  from  fo  great  a  change  in  the  fituation' 
of  more  than  a  hundred  thoufand  men,  all  ac- 
cuftomed  to  the  ufe  of  arms,  and  many  of  them 
to  rapine  and  plunder.  The  number  of  vagrants 
was  Icarce  any-wliere  fenfibly  increafedby  it,  even 
the  wages  of  labour  were  not  reduced  by  it  in 
any  occupation,  fo  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
learn,  except  in  that  of  feamen  in  the  merchant- 
fervice.  But  if  we  compare  together  the  habits 
of  a  foldier  and  of  any '  fort  of  manufafturer,  we 
ftalt  find  that  thofe  of  the  latter  do  not  tend  fo 
much  to  difqualify  him  from  being  employed  In 
2L  new  trade,  as  thofe  of  the  former  from  being 
employed  in  any.  The  manufafturer  has  always 
been  accuftomed  to  look  for  his  fubfift^nce  from 
bis  labour  only :  the  foldier  to  ej^peft  it  from  his  pay. 
^  .  '     ApplicatioR 
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Amplication  and  induftry  hare  been  familiar  ta  C  H  AiR 
the  one;  idlenefs  and  diflipation  to  the  other. 
But  it  is  furely  much  eafrer  to  change  the  direc- 
tion of  induftry  from  one  fort  of  labour  to  an- 
other^ than  to  turn  idlenefs  and  diflipation  to 
any.  To  the  greater  part  of  manufadures  be- 
fides,  it  has  already  been  obferved,  there  are 
other  collateral  manufadures  of  fo  fimilar  a  na- 
ture, that  a  workman  can  eafily  transfer  his  in- 
duftry from  one  of  them  to  another.  The  greater 
part  of  fudi  workmen  too  are  occafionally  em-  k 
ployed  in  country  labour.  The  ftock  whicfr" 
employed  them  in  a  particular  manufadisre  be« 
fore,  will  ftill  remain  in  the  country  to  employ 
an  equal  number  of  people  in  fome  other  way. 
The  capital  of  the  couotry  remaining  the  fame, 
the  demand  for  labour  will  like  wife  be  the  fame, 
or  very  nearly  the  fame,  though  it  may  be  ex- 
erted in  diflferent  places  and  for  different  occupa- 
tbns.  Soldiers  and  feamen,  indeed,  when  dif- 
chargcd  from  the  king's  fervice,  are  at  liberty 
to  exercife  any  trade  within  any  town  or  place 
of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland.  Let  the  fame  na- 
tural liberty  of  excrcifing  what  fpecies  of  induftry 
they  pleafe,  be  rcftored  to  alUhis  majefty's  fub- 
jedts,  in  the  fame  manner  as  to  foldiers  and  iea- 
raen;  that  is,  break  down  the  exclufive  privi- 
leges of  corporations,  and  repeal  the  flatute  of 
*ipprenticefhip,  both  which  are  real  encroach- 
ments upon  natural  liberty,  and  add  to  thefe  the 
repeal  of  the  law  of  fettlements,  fo  that*  a  poor 
workman,  when  thrown  out  of  employment  either 
ill  one  trade  or  in  one  place,  may  feek  for  it  in 
4  '  another 
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BOOK  another  trade  or  in  another  place,  \rithout  the 
fear  either  of  a  profecution  or  of  a  removai,  and, 
neither  the  public  nor  the  individuals  will  fuf» 
fer  much  more  from  the  occafional  difbanding 
fome  particular  dafles  of  manufacturers,  than 
from  that  of  foldiers.  Our  manufa&urers  have 
no  doubt  great  merit  with  their  country,  but 
they  cannot  have  more  than  thofe  who  defend  it 
with  their  bloody  nor  deferve  to  be  treated  with 
more  delicacy. 

To  exped,  indeed,  that  the  freedom  of  trade 
ihould  ever  be  entirely  reftored  in  Great  Britain, 
is  as  abfurd  as  to  exped  that  an  Oceana  or  Vtch 
pia  fhould  ever  be  eftablifhed  in  it.  Not  oaly 
the  prejudices  of  the  public3  but  what  is  much 
more  unconquerable,  the  private  iilterefts  of 
many  individuals,  irrefiftibly  oppofe  it*  Were 
the  officers  of  the  army  to  oppofe  with  the  fame 
zeal  and  unanimity  any  redudion  in  the  number 
of  forces,,  with  which  mafter  manufacturers^  fet 
thonfelves  againft  every  law  that  is  Kkely  to 
increafe  the  number  of  their  rivals  in  the  home 
market;  were  the  former  to  animate  their  fol« 
diers,  in  the  fame  manner  als  the  latter  inflame 
their  workmen,  to  attack  with  violence  and  out-* 
rage  the  propofers  of  any  fuch  regulation;  to 
attempt  to  reduce  the  army  would  be  as.danger^ 
ous  as  it  has  now  become  to  attempt  to  diminifh 
in  any  refpeft  the  monopoly  which  our  manu* 
fa^urers  have  obtained  againft  us«  This  mono- 
poly  has  fo  much  increafed  the  number  of  fome 
particular  tribes  of  them,  that,  like  an  over- 
grown  ftitfiding  army,  they  have  become  formi- 
dable 
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dable  to  the  gorernment,  and  upon  many  occa«  chap. 
fions  intimidate  the  legiflature.  The  member  %^^^ 
of  parliament  who  fuppprts  every  propofal  for 
Hrengthening  this  nionopoly,  is  fure  to  acquire 
not  only  the  reputatiom  of  underflanding  trade, 
but  great  popui^o-ity  and  influence  with  an  order 
of  men  whofe  numbers  and  wealth  render  them 
of  great  importance.  If  he  oppofes  them,  on 
the  contrary^  and  ftill  store,  if  he  has  authority 
enough  to  be  able  to  thwart  fhem,  neither  the 
moft  acknowkdged  probity,  nor  the  higheft  rank, 
nor  the  greateft  public  fervices,  can  proteft 
him  from  the  moff  infamous  abuTe  and  detradion, 
from  perfonal.  infults,  nor  fometimes  from  real 
danger,  ariiing  from  the  infolent  outrage  of  fu«^ 
rious  and  dilappointed  monopolies. 

The  undertaker  of  a  great  manafadure,  wha^ 
by  the  home  markets,  being  fuddenly  laid  open 
to  the  competition  of  foreigners,  fliould  be 
obliged  to  abandon .  his  trade,  would  no  doubl 
fttffer  very  confiderably.  That  part  of  his  capi- 
tal which  had  ufually  been  employed  in  purchas- 
ing materials  and  In  paying  his  workmen,  might, 
without  much  difficulty,  perhaps,  find  another 
employment.  But  that  part  of  it  which  was 
fixed  in  workhoufes,  and  in  the  inftruments  of 
trade,  could  fcarce  be  difpofed  of  without  con- 
fiderable  lofs.  The  equitable  regard,  therefore, 
to  his  intereft  requires  that  changes  of  this  kind 
fliould  never  be  introduced  fuddenly,  but  flowly, 
gradually,  and  after  a  very  long  warning.  The 
legiflature,  were  it  poffible  that  its  deliberations 
could  be  always  dire£ted^  not  by  the  clamorous 

importunity 
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^  9v^  ^  importunity  of  partial  intereftsj  but  by  an  ex-* 
tenfive  view  of  the  general  good^  ought  upon  this 
very  account,  perhaps,  to  be  particularly  careful 
neither  to  eftabliflt  any  new  monopolies  of  this 
kind,  nor  to  extend  further  thofe  which  are  al« 
ready  eftabliflied.  Every  fuch  regulation  ittto^ 
duces  fome  degree  of  real  diforder  into  the  ^n- 
ftitution  of  the  ftate,'  which  it  will  be  difficult 
afterwards  to  cure  without  occafioning  another 
diforder. 

*  How  far  it  may  be  proper  to  impofe^  taxes 
upon  the  importation  of  foreign  goods,  in  order, 
not  to  prevent  their  importation,  but  to'rsdfe  a ' 
revenue  for  government,  I  fliall  confider  here- 
after when  I  come  to  treat  of  taxes.  '  Taxes 
impofed  with  a  view  to  prevent  or  even  to 
diminifh  importation,  are  evidently  as  deftruc- 
tive  of  the  revenue  of  the  cuftoms  as  of  the  free* 
dom  of  trade^ 
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Of  the  extraordinary  Rejirtxints  upon  the  Import^ 
ation  of  Goods  of  almoji  all  Kindsy  from  thofe 
Countries  with  which  the  Balance  is  fuppofsd  S9 
bi  difaivanta^eous^ 

t*  A  R  t    1. 

0/  the  Unredfonablenefs  of  thofe  kejirdints  mn 
upon  the  Principles  (f  the  Commercial  Sy/km. 

rrso  lay  extraordinary  reftraints  upon  the  iia^  c  H  A  t. 
■*•  portatlon  of  goods  of  almoft  all  kinds^  v.J^!^^^ 
iFrom  thofe  particular  countries  ^ith  which  the 
balance  of  trade  is  fuppofed  to  be  difadvantage^ 
Dus,  is  the  fecond  expedient  by  which  the  com* 
mercial  fyftem  propofes  to  increafe  the  quantity 
of  gold  and  filver.  Thus  in  Great  Britain,  Sileifia 
lawns  may  be  imported  for  home  confumption^ 
upon  paying  certain  duties.  But  French  cam- 
brics and  lawns  are  prohibited  to  be  imported^ 
except  into  the  port  of  London,  there  to  be  ware* 
houfed  for  exportation.  Highet  duties  are  im* 
pofed  upon  the  wines  of  France  than  upon  thofe 
of  Portugal^  or  indeed  of  any  other  country. 
By  what  is*  called  the  impoft  1692,  a  duty  of 
five  and  twenty  per  cent*,  of  the  rate  or  value, 
was  laid  upon  all  French  goods ;  while  the  goods 
of  other  nations  were,  the  greater  part  of  them, 
fubjeaed  to  much  lighter  duties,  feldom  exceed- 
VOL.  a.  p  mg 
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BOOK    ing  five  per  cent.     The   wine,  brandy,  fait  and 
^^'       vinegar   of  France  were  indeed  excepted;  thefc 
commodities  being  fubjeded  toother  heavy  du- 
ties, cither  by  other  laws,  or  by  particular  claufes 
of.  the  fame  law.      In  1 696,  a  fecond   duty  .cf 
twenty.five  per  cent,,  the  firft  not   having,  been 
thought  a  fufficient  difcouragement,  was^  imppfed 
upon  all   French*  goods,  except,  brandy }   toge- 
ther with  a  new  duty  of  five  and  twenty  pound* 
upon  the  ton  of.  French  win^,  and   another  of 
fifteen  pounds  upon  the  ton  of  French  vinegan 
French  goods  have  never  been  -  omitted  ii^  any 
of.  thofe  general  fubfvdies,  or  diaties.  of  five  per 
cent.,    which   have    been  impofed   upon  all|  or 
the  greater  pare  of  the  goods  eniiraerated  in  the^ 
book  of  rates.     If  we  count  the  one  third  and 
two  third  fubfidies  as  making  a  complete  fubfidy 
between  them^  there  have  been  five  of  tbefe  ge* 
neral /ubfidies;    fo   that  before    the    commence- 
ment of  the  prefent  war  feventy-five  per  cent, 
may  be  confidered  as  the  lowed  duty,  to  which 
the  greater  part  of  the   goods   of  the  growth, 
produce,  or  manufadlure  of  Fraiice  were  liable. 
But  upon  the  greater  part  of  goods,  thofe  duties 
are  equivalent  to  a  prohibition.     The  French  in 
their  turn  have,  I  believe,  treated  our  goods  and 
manufaftures  jaft  as  hardly  j  though  I  am  not  fo 
well    acquainted  with    the   particular    hardfhips 
which   they  have   impofed  upon  them.      Thofe 
mutual  re/traints  have  put  an  end  to  almoft  all 
feir  commerce    between   the   two  nations,    and 
fmugglers  are  now  the  principal  importer^,  either 
of  Britiih  goods  into  France,  or  of  French  goods^ 

into 
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Into  Great  Britain.  The  principles  which  t  have  G  H^  A  Pi 
been  examining  in  the  foregoing  chapter  took 
their  origin  from  private  intereft  and  the  Ipirit 
bf  monopoly ;  thofe  which  I  am  going '  to  exa- 
mine in  this,  from  national  prejudice  and  ani-i 
ihotity.  They'  ai'd,  accordingly,  as .  might'  welf 
bi  expefted,  ftill  more  unreafonable.  They  are 
fo,  even  upon  the  principles  of  the  commercial 
fyftem. 

First,  though  it  were  certain  that  in  the  cafe 
of  a  free  trade  between  France  and  England,  foi* 
example,  the  bdlance  would  be  in  favour  of 
Francfe,  vit  would  by  no  means  follow  that  fuch 
a  trade  would  be  difadvantageous  to  England, 
or  that  the  general  balante  of  its  whole  trade 
would  thereby  be  turned  mote  againfl  it.  If  thel 
mhts  of  J'rance  are  better  and  cheaper  than  thofd 
bf  P'drtugai,  or  its  linens  than  thofe  of  Germany, 
it  ^ould  be  more  advantageous  for  Great  Bri- 
tain to  putchafe  both  the  wine  and  the  for eiga 
linen  v^hich  it  had  occafion  for  of  France,  than 
of  I^ortugal  and  Germany.^  Though  the  valuel 
Cf  the  annual  impor-tatiohs  from  France  would 
thereby  be  greatly  augmented,  the  value  of  the 
whole  annual  importations  would  be  diminifhed, 
in  proportion  as  the  French  goods  of  the  fame 
quality  were  cheaper  than  thofe  of  the  other  two 
countries.  This  i^rould  be  the  cafe,  even  upon 
the  fuppoiition  that  the  whole  French  gooda 
imported  were  to  be  confumed  in  Great/^BritaJii.  » 

But;  fecondly,  a  great  part  of  them  might  be 

rt^Kjpotted  tor  other  countries,  where,  being  fold 

ikith^profiti  they  might  bring  back  a  return  equal 

pa  la 
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?^K  in  value,  perhaj^,  to  the  prime  €<rflo^  the ifhof* 
French  goods  imported.  What  has  frequeiii2y 
been  faid  of  the  £a(t  India  trade  might  ppffibiy 
he  true  of  the  French ;  that  though  the  greater 
part  of  Eafl  India,  goods  were  bought  with  , gold 
and  filver,  the  re-exportation  of  a  pisrt  of  them 
to  other  countries,  brought  back  more  gold  -^nd 
filvet  to  that  which  carried  on  the  trade  than  the 
prime  coft  of  the  whole  amounted  to*  One  of 
the  molt  important  branches  of  the  Dutch  trade, 
^t  prcfent,  confifts  in  the  carriage  of  French 
goods  to  other  European  countries.  Some  part 
even  of  the  French  wine  drank  in  Great  Britaia 
is  clandeftinely  imported  from  Holland  and  Zea- 
land. If  there  was  either  a  free  trade  bctweeit 
France  and  England,  or  if  French  goods  could 
he  imported  upon  paying  only  the  fame  duties  as 
fhofe  of  other  European  nations,  to  be  drawn 
back  ii})0n  exportation,  England  might  have 
fome  flicrfe  of  a  frade  which  k  found  fo  advan- 
ifageous  to  Holland^^ 

Thirdly,. and  laftly,  there  Is  no  certain  cri- 
terion by  which  we  can  determine  on  which  .fide 
what  is  called  the  balance  between  any  two  coun- 
tries lies,  or  which  of  them  ej^ports  to  the  great* 
eft  value*  National  prejudice  and  animofity, 
prompted  always  by  the  private  intereft  of  parti- 
cular traders,  are  the  jprinciples  which  generally 
direft  our  judgment  upon  all  qucftions  concern- 
mg  it.  There  are  two  criterions,  however, 
which  have  frequently  been  appealed  to  upon 
fuch  occafions,  the  cuftom-houfe  books  and  the 
courfe  of  exchange.     The  cuftom-houfe  books, 
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I  think,  it  is  now  generally  acknowledged,  are  a   C  ha  p, 
very  uncertain  criterion,  09  account  of  the  inaccu-  '  *' 

i^acy  of  the  rahiation  at  which  the  greatiir  part  of 
ge)dd§  are  rated  in  them.  The  courfe  of  exchange 
i^j'^^erhkjjs,  almdflr  equally  fo,  • 

When  the  .exchange  between  two  places,  fuch 
as  London  and  Paris,  is  at  par,  it  is  faid  to  be 
a  figti  that  the  debts  due  from  London  to  Paris 
are  cefaipenfated  by  thofe  due  froni  Paris  to 
.  London.  On  the  contrary,  when  a  premium  is 
paid  at  London  for  a  bill  upon  Paris,  it  is  faid 
to  be  a  fign  that  the  debts  due  from  London  to 
Paris  are  not  compenfated  by  thofe  du<5  from  Pa- 
ris to  London,  but  that  a  balance  in  money  muft 
be'fent  out  from  the  latter  place;  for  the  rifk, 
trouble,  and  expence  of  exporting  which,  the 
premium  is  both  demanded  and -given.  But  the 
ordinary  ftate  of  debt  and  credit  between  thof^ 
two  cities  mud  neceffarily  be  regulated,'  it  is 
faid,  by  the  ordinary  courfe*  of  their  dealing$ 
^ith  one  another.  When  neither  of  them  inif. 
ports  from  the  other  to  a  greater  amount  than  it 
exports  to  that  other,  thp  debts  and  credits  of 
each  may  compenfate  one  another.  But  when 
one  of  them  imports  from  the  other  tp  a  greater 
value  thai^  it  exports  to  that  other,  the  former 
neceffarily  becomes  ijidpbted  to  the  latter  in  a 
greater  fum  than  the  latter  becomes  indebted  to 
it:  the  debts  and  credits  of  jsach  do  not  com- 
penfaje  one  another,  and  money  muft  be  fent  out 
fjrom  that  place  of  which  thp  debts  over-balancq 
the  crjedjts.  The  ordinary  courfe  of  exchange, 
re,  being  an  indication  of  the  ordinary 
P3  ftats 
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^  ^^  ^  ft^c  of  debt  arid  wedit  between  twp  places,  muft 
likewife  be  an  indication  of  the  ordinary  courfe 
of  their  exports  and  imports,  ns  tbefe  ncceflarily 
regulate  that  ftate. 

But  though  the  ordinary  courfe  of  exchange 
ftiall  be  allowed  to  be  a  fufHcient  indication  of 
the  ordinary  ftate  of  debt  and  credit  between  any 
two  places,  it  would  not  from  thence  foUoWj^ 
that  the  balance  of  trade  was  in  favour  of  thai 
place  which  had  the  ordinary  ilate  of  debt  and 
credit  in  its  favour.  The  ordinary  ftate  of  debt 
^nd  credit  between  any  two  places  is  not  alwaysi . 
entirely  regulated  by  the  ordinary  courfe  of  their 
dealings  with  one  another^  but  is  often  influ-» 
enced  by  that  of  the  dealings  of  either  with  many 
other  places.  If  it  is  ufual,  for  example,  for 
the  merchants  of  England  to  pay  for  the  goods 
which  they  buy  of  Hamburgh,  Pantzic,  Riga, 
^c.  by  bills  upon  Holland,  the  ordinary  ftate 
of  debt  and. credit  between  England  and  Holland 
will  not  be  regulated  entirely  ]Dy  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  the  dealings  of  thofe  two  countries  with 
one  another,  but  will  bp  influenced  by  that  of 
the  dealings  in  England  with  thofe  other  places, 
England  may  be  obliged  to  fend  out  every  year 
money  to  Holland,  though  its  annual  exports  to 
that  country  may  exceed  very  much  the  annual 
value  of  its  imports  from  thence ;  and  though 
what  is  called  the  balance  of  trade  m^y  he  very 
jhuch  in  favour  of  England. 

In  the  way,  befides,  in  which  the  par  of  ex- 
change has  hitherto  been  computed,  the  ordinary 
pourfe  of  exchange  can  afford  no  fufficient  indi- 

catiou 
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cjtian  that  the  ordinary  ftate  q(  debt  and  credit  C  HA  P. 

isiiD  favour  ef  that  country  which  foems  to  have, 

ox  which  as  fuppofed  to  have,  the  or<3inary  courfe 

of  exchange  in  its  favour :  or,  in  'Other  words* 

th^  .itf^al  jexchang^  m3^y  be,  and,  in  fad,  often  is, 

fo  v,eiy  different  from  the  computed  one,  that, 

fr<Q<n  the  xourfe  *of  the  latter,  no  certain  concliu 

fu>n.  can,  upon  many  occafions,  be  drawn  con- 

Cowing  that  of  the  former- 

Wh^K  for  a:fum  of  money  paid  in  England, 
containing,  according  to  the  ftaqdard  of  the 
£2)ig^i(h  HMnt,  a  certain  number  of  ounces  of- 
pUf)?  filver,  you  receive  a  bill  for  a  fum  of  mo* 
mji  to  b^  paid  in  France,  containing,  according 
tOf.lhe  ftandard  of  the  French  mint,  a^i  .cquaj 
Rpiber  of  Qun^es  of  pure  filver,  exchange  is  faid 
to  be  at  par  betwee^  England  and  France, 
When  you  pay  more,  yoi^  are  fuppofed  to  give  a 
premlwai,  and  exchange  is  faid  to  be  againll 
E{\gland,  and  in  favour  of  France-  When  you 
pay  lefs,  you  are  fuppofed  tp  gfit.a  premium,  and 
e^hange  is  faid  to  ba  againft  France,  and  ia  fa* 
vour  of  England*  ' 

But,  firft,  •  we  caraiot  always  judge  of  the  value 
of  th?  curre^t  money  of  different  countries  by 
the  ftandard  of  their  refpcftive  mints./  In  fome 
it  ii.  more,  in  others  it  is  lefs  worn,  dipt,  an4 
otherwife  degenerated  from  that  ftandard.  But 
the  value  of  the  current  coin  of*  every  country, 
compared  with  that  of  any  other  country,  k  Ixjl 
proportion  Jiot  to  the  quantity  of  pure  filver 
which  i.t  ought  to  contain,  but  to  that  which  it 
aflunlly  d©^§  co®* ain.    3efore  the  reformation  of 

F  4  the 
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»  oo  K  the  fjlv^  coin  ^a.king  WilUam'^  timi&j^enchangQ 
'  betwe^  ,£(^b^)(l  md  Holland^  computed)  m 
th^  i\fuai  m^tiuiery.  ^cordmg  tp  thu^^ftsmdatrd  of 
their,  jefgp^v?  mii^tsj  was  five  and  twienty  per 
^ent,  a^ainit  Englaad*  But  the  •  value  of  the 
current  coin  of  England,  as  we  learn  from  Mr. 
]L.ownde8,  was  at  that  time  rather  more  than  fere 
and  twenty  per  cent,  below  its  ftandard  value. 
The  real  exchange^  there£cH^,  may  even  at  thai! 
tinie  have  been  in  favour  of  England,  ;iiotwitii«* 
ilanding  the  ^cqmputed.  exchange  was  >&  much 
^gain{l  it}  a  fmaller  number  of  ounces ^ of  pmre 
filver,  adually  paid  in  Englani},  may  have  put^ 
chafed  a  bill  for  a  greater  number  of  ounces  of 
pure  filver  to  be  paid  in  Holland,  and  the  man 
who  was  fuppofed  to  give, , may  in  reality  haore 
got  the  premium.  The  French  ^in  wag,  brfdre 
the  late  reforn^tioa  of  the  Engliih  gold  coin> 
much  lefs  worn  than  the  Engliih,  and  was,  per-* 
haps,  two  or  three  per  centi  nearer  its  ftandard, 
li  the  computed  exchange  with  France)  tliere-i 
fpre,  was  not  more  than  two  or  three  per  43ent.  • 
againft  England,  the  real  exchange  might'  have 
b^en  in  its  favour.  Since  the  reformation  of  the 
gold  coin,  the  exchange  has  been  conftantly  in 
fa^YOur  of  England,  and  againft  Franpe. 

^Si;co?^Di.Y,  in  fome  countries  the  expence  of 
coinage  is  defrayed  by  the  government ;  in  others, 
it^  is .  defrayed  by  the  private  people  who  carry 
their  bullion  to  the. mint,*  and  the  goyernmenc 
even  derives  fpme  revenue  from  the  coinage.  It\ 
England,  it  is  defrayed  by  the  governnient,  a^d 
if  you  carry  a  pound  weight  of  ftandard  filver  to 
'    '    "^        '  '  '  '"'^  the 
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theiafaifi  you  get  l»ck  fixty-two  fhillings,  con*  C  HA  p. 
taiiiing.a)  pound  weight  of  the  like  ilahdard  fiU 
wr.nliiJ  Stance',  a  duty  of  eight  pet  tent,  h  de* 
duaedifbr  the  coitiage,  which  not  bnly  defrays 
thd^  elpence  of  it,  but  afFords  a  fmall  revenue 
tattcigoverttiftent.''  In  England,  as  the  coinage 
cofts  rmdiing^  the  current  coin  can  never  be 
imich  more  valtiable  than  the  quantity  of  bullion 
\viuch  .iit :  aftuaUy  contains.  In  France,  the 
wotibnsiiQiip;:  as  you  pay  for  it,  adds  to  the  va« 
lue^ijin  the  fame  manner  as  to  that  of  wrought 
platej  ^  A  fum  of  French  money,  therefore,  con- 
tainlng' ^-  certain  weight  of  pure  filver,  is  mora 
vahisM^  than  a  fum  of  Engli(h  money  contain- 
ing an  equal  weight  of  pure  filver,  and  muft  re- 
quire more  bullion,  or  other  commodities,  to 
purchafe  it.  Though  the  current  coin  of  the 
two  countries,  therefore,  were  equally  near  the 
ftandards  of  their  refpe^ive  mints,  a  fum  of 
En^Uiib  ^money  could  not  well  purchafe  a  fum 
of  French  money,  containing  an  equal  number 
of  ounces  of  pure  filver,  nor  confequently  a  bill 
upon  France  for  fuch  a  fum.  If  for  fuch  a  bill 
no  more  additional  money  was  paid  than  what 
was  fufficient  to  compenfate  the  expenee  of  the 
French  coinage,  the  real  exchange  might  be  at 
par  between  the  two  countries,  their  debts  and 
credits  might  mutually  compenfate  one  another, 
while  the  computed  eisrhange  was  confiderably 
in  favour  of  France.  ^  If  lefs  than  this  was  paid, 
the  real  exchange  might  be  in  favour  of  Eng- 
land,  vih^e  the  computed  was  iu  favour  ol 
Ffaace* 
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ThiFtDly,  aAd  laftly,  in  fome  pi^es,  as  at 
Afnfterdaax,  Hamburgh,  Venice,  kc  foreiga 
bills  df  exchange  are  paid  in  what  they  call  hzvk 
money ;  while  in  others,  as  at  Loodcoi,  Liibod, 
Antwerp,  Leghorn,  &c.  they  are  paid  in  die 
common  currency  of  the  €Oui\try.  What  is  citt* 
ed  bank  money  is  always  of  more  value  than 
the  fame  nominal  fum  of  common  currency.  A 
ihQufs^nd  guildar^  in. the  bank  of  Amfterdam,  for 
^jP^Bftple,  are  of  more  v^Iue  thai*  a  thoufand 
guiyef^  qf  Amfterdam  currency.  The  differ*^ 
efice  between  them  is  (:alled  the  ^gio  of  the  banki 
wh^,  at  Aqiderdam,  is  generally  ^ut  five  p^ 
Ceatt  Suppofmg  the  <}urrei)t  mcwtey  of  th^  two 
C9yntrie^ ,  ^<)\iaUy  near  to  the  (landard  of  theis 
jafpesSive  loiptfi,  «nd  thgt  the  onie  pay$  fotfiig^ 
^ills  in  this  common  currency^  while  the  other 
pays  them  in  h^nk  n^toney,  it  is  evident  that  the 
cctnjputed.  e^chsy&ge  may  be  in  favour  of  that 
^hich  pays  in  bank  money,  though  the  real  e:^t 
change  Oiould  be  in  favour  of  that  which  pays  in 
current  money  j  for  the  .fame  reafon  th^t  the 
^omppted  exchange  may  be  m  favour  of  that 
"^hich  pays  in  better  money^  or  in  money  nearer 
Itp  jts  own  ilandard,  though  the  real  exchange 
%)i44  b^  in  favour  of  that  which  pays  in  worfe, 
f^^  computed  exchange,  before  the  late  reform- 
;|^ipQ  ii  the  gold  coin,  was  generally  againft 
I^ond^n  with  Amfterdam,  Hamburgh,  Venice, 
;|Qd»  I  believe,  with  all  other  places  which  pay 
in  what  is  called  bank  money.  It  will  by^no 
m^ans  foUow^  however^  that  the  real  .e^h^ngp 
vas  againft  it,    SincQ  the  reformatioa  of  the  gold 

coiun 
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coin,  it  has  been  in  favour  of  Loadon  even  wfth  ^  \^^^ 
tboie  places.  The  computed  exchange  hus  gje« 
UjeraUy  been  in  favour  of  London  vdth  Lifbon« 
Autwerp,  Leghorn,  and,  if  you  except  Frajice, 
I  believe  y}rith  mod  other  parts  of  Europe  that 
pay  in  common  currency ;  and  it  is  not  impro* 
bable  that  the  real  exchange  w^  fo  tOQ. 


piffrigion  concerning  Banks  of  Depofit^  fcarticuhrhf 
'concerning  tbat  of  Amfterdam, 

fTTHE  ctirrency  of  a  great  ftate,  fuch  at  Franco 
'*•  or  England,  generally  confifts  almoft  cn-r 
tirely  of  its  own  coin.  Should  this  currency, 
therefore,  be  at  any  time  worn,  dipt,  or  othcr^ 
wife  degraded  below  its  ftandard  value,  the  ftato 
by  a  reformation  of  its  coin  can  effeSually  re* 
cftablifh  its  currency.  But  the  currency  of  a 
finall  ftate,  fuch  as  Genoa  or  Hamburgh,  can* 
feldom  confift  altogether  in  its  own  coin,  but- 
muft  be  made  up,  in  a  great  meafure,  of  the^ 
coins  of  all  the  neighbouring  ftates.with  which 
its  inhabitants  have  a  continual  intercourfe; 
Such  a  ftate,  therefore,  by  reforming  its  coin, 
will  not  always  be  able  to  reform  its  currency# 
Ifforeign  bills  of  exchange  are  paid  in  this  cur* 
rency,  the  uncertain  value  of  any  fum,  of  what 
js  in  its  own  nature  fo  uncertain,  muft  render  the 
exchange  always  very  much  againft  fuch  a  ftate, 
its  currency  being,  in  all  foreign  ftates,  necefia<» 
rily  valued  even  below  what  it  is  worth* 
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In  order  to  remedy  the  inconvenience  to  which 
this  difadvantageous  exchange  muft  have  fub* 
jetled  their  merchants,  fuch  fmall  ftates,  when 
they  began  to  attend  to  the  intereft  of  trade, 
have  frequently  enafled,  that  foreign  bills  of 
exchange  of  a  certaiil  value  fliould  be  paid,  not 
in  common  currency,  but  by  an  order  upon, 
or  by  a  transfer  in  the  books  of  a  certain  bank, 
cftabliftied  upon  the  credit,  and  under  the  pro- 
tt£kion  of  the  ftate  r  this  bank  being  iiltmys 
obliged  to  pay,  in  good  and  true  money,  exaftly 
according  to  the  ftandard  of  the  ftate.  The 
banks  of  Venice,  Genoa,  Amfterdam,  Ham- 
burgh, and  Nuremberg,  feem  to  have  been  all 
originally  eftabliflied  with  this  view,  though 
fome  of  them  may  have  afterwards  been  made 
fiibfervient  to  other  purpofes.  The  money  of 
fuch  banks  being  better  than  the  common  cur- 
lency  of  tbe^  country,  neceffarily  bore  an  agio, 
which  was  greater  or  fmaller,  according  as  the 
CUTi'ency  was  fuppofed  to  be  more  or  lefs  de- 
graded below  the  ftandard  of  the  ftate.  The 
^gio  of  the  bank  of  Hamburgh,  for  example, 
^hich  is  faid  to  be  commonly  about  fourteen 
per  cent,  is  tjie  fuppofed  difference .  between  the 
good  ftandard  money  pf  the  ftate,  and  the  dipt, 
worn,  and  *dimini(hed  currency  poured  into  i% 
ff  om  all  the  neighbouring  ftates. 

JBfFORE  1609  the  great  quantity  of  dipt  and 
^rn  foreign  coin  which  the  e?ttenfive  trade  of 
Awfterdam  brought  hom  all  parts  of  Europei 
j-educed  thp  value,  of  its  currency  about  nine 
pejf  ^ept.  I^elow  ^hat  pf  good  money  freib  fr^^ 
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tkopjuit.  .  Such  money  no  fooncr  appeare4  thp^i  ^  ^^  *"• 
It , was.  melted  down. or  carried  away,,  as  U  ftlwa,ys 
IS  10..  fuch  circumftances.  The  met cKaat$,  with 
plenty  qf  currency,  jcould  not  always  fkid  a  fuffi* 
cient  quapttity  of  good  money  to  pay  their  bills 
ofexichange;  and  ihc  value  of  thofe  bills,' in 
fpite  of  feveral  regulations  whkh  were  niade  to 
prevent  ic,  became  in  a  great  meafure  uncertain. 

In  order  tp  remedy  thefe  inconveniences,  a 
ban)s;,was  eftabliihed  in  1.609  under  the  guarantee 
of  the  city*  ,  This  bank  received  both  foreign 
coi^i,  and  the  light  and  worn  coin  of  the  country, 
as  i^  real  intrinOc  value  in  the  good  (tandfiirdl 
money  of  the  country,  deducing  only  fo  much 
as  was  neceflary  for  defraying  the  expencc  of  coin- 
age,  and  the  other  neceffary  expence  of  ma^'^ 
hagement,  tor  the  value  which  remained,  after 
this  fmall  dedudion  was  made,  it  gftve  a  credit 
in  Its  books.  This  credit  was  called  bank  mo- 
ney, which,  a^  it  reprefented  money  exa<31y  ao 
cording  to  the  Itaiidard  of  the  mint,  was  always 
of  the  fame  real  value,  and  intrinfically  woxtH 
inor^  than' current  money.  It -was  at  the  fanie 
time  enaded,  that  all  bills  drawn ,  upon  or  ivegjo» 
dated  at  Amflerdam  oi  the  value  of  fi^  hundred 
guilders  and  upwards  fKoukl  be  paid  in  ba»k 
money,  which  a:t  once  took  away  all.  uncer* 
tainty  in  the  value  of  thofe  bills.  Every  mer* 
€hantj»  in  confequcnce  of  this  regulation,  i  was 
obligy4  to  keep  an  account  with  the  bank  int 
order  to  pay  his  foreign  bills  of  exchange,  whkh 
neceffarily  oceafioned  a  certain  demand  for  bank 
money. 

Bank 
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Bank  ijjpncy,  over  and  above  both  its  intnri* 
(ic  fuperiority  to  currency,  and  the  additionall  va^ 
lue  which  this  demand   neccffarity  gives  it,'  has 
likewife   feme  other    advantages.      It  is   fecti^e 
from  fire,  robbery,  and  other  acddents  f  thcf'fcfty 
of  Amfterdam  is  bound  for  it ;  it  can    be  |)aid 
away  by  a  fimple  transfer,  without  the  ti'crat)te 
of  counting,  or  the  rifk  of  tranfporting  it  fftnti 
bne  place  to    another.    In  confequence  of  thofe 
dfflferent  advantages,  it  feems  from  iht  beginning 
to  have   born   an  agio,  and  it   is  generally  be- 
lieved that  all. the  money  originally  depfofited  in 
the  bank  was  allowed  to  remain  there,  tiobodj^ 
caring  to  demand  payrtlent  of  a  debt  which  ht 
could  fell  for  a  premium  in  the  market.     By 
demanding  payment  of  the  bank,  the  owner  of 
a  bank  credit  would  lofe  this  premium.     As  a 
ihilHng  frefli  from  the  mint  will  buy  no  more 
goods  in  the  market  than  one  of  bur  common 
worn  fhillings,    fo   the    good  and    true  money 
which  might  be  brought  from  the  coffers  of  the 
bank  into  thofe  of  a  private  perfon,  being  mixed 
and  confounded  with  the  common  currency  of 
the  country,  would  be  of  no   mofe  •  value  than 
that  currency,  from  which  it  could  no  Idnger 
be  readily  diftinguifhed.     iWhilc  it  remained  in 
the  coffers  of  the  bank,  its  fuperiority  was  known 
and  afcertained*  -  When  it  had  come  into  thole 
of  a  private  perfon,  its  fuperiority  could  not  well 
be  afcertained  without  more  trouble    than  per* 
haps  the  difference  wis  worth.     By  being  brought 
from  the  coffers  of  the  bank,  befides,  it  loft  all 
the  other  advantages  of  bank  money  j  it?  fectf- 

rity. 
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rky,  ltd  cafy  and  fafe  transferability,  its  ufe  iii   C  ^A'» 
paying  foreign    bills  of   exchange.     Over   and   ^    y  ^ 
above  all  thi«,  it  could  not  be  brought  from  thbfe 
co&rs,  as  will  appear  by  and  by>  without  prei- 
viqufly  paying  for  the  keeping.  ' 

Those    depofit§    of  cbin,    or   thofe    depofitf 
whieh  the  bank  was  bound  to  reftore  in  coin» 
coailituted  the  original  capital  of  the  bank,   of 
the  whole  value  of  what  was  reprefented  by  what 
is  called  bank  money*     At  prcfent  they  are  fup- 
jlofed  •  to  conftitute  but  a  very  fmall  part  of  it. 
In  orde^  -  to  facilitate  the  trade  in  bullion^  the  ' 
bank  feas  been  for  tbefe  inany  years  in  the  pradicc 
of  giving  credit  in  its    books  upon    depofits  of 
gold  and  filver  bullion.     This  credit  is  generally 
about  five  per  cent,  below  the  mint  price  of  fuch 
bullion.     The    bank    grants   at    the  fame   time 
what  is  called  a  recipice  or  receipt,  intitling  the 
perfon  who  makes  the  depofit,  or  the  bearer,  to 
take  out  the  bullion  again  at  any  time  within  fix 
months,  upon   transferring  to  the  bank  a  quan- 
tity of  bank  money  equal  to  that  for  which  ere* 
dit  had  been  given  in   its  books  when  the  de- 
pofit  was  made,  and  upon  paying  one-fourth  per 
cent,  for  the  keeping,    if    the  depofit  was    in 
filver;  and  one-half  per  centk-if  it  was  in  gold  j 
but  at  the  fame  time  declaring,  that  m  default  of 
fttch  payment,  and  upon  the  expiration  of  this 
term,  the  depofit  ihould  belong  to  the  bank  z\ 
the  price  at  wjiich  it  had  been  received,  or  for 
which    credit    had   been  given  in   the   transfer 
books.     What   is  thus  paid  for  the  keeping  of 
the  depofit  may  be  confidered  as  a  fort  of  ware- 

houfe 
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B  O  O  K  houCe  rent ;  and  why  this  warehdufc  rent  IhouW 
be  fo  much  dearer  for  gold  than  for  filver^  fere^* 
ral  different  reafons  have  been  affigned.  The 
finenefs  of  gold»  it  has  been  faid,*  is  more  dif& 
cult  to  be  afcertained  than  that  of  filver.  Frauds 
are  more  eafily  pradifed,  and  occafion  a  greater 
lofs  in  the  moft  precious  metaL  Silver,  befides^ 
being  the  ftandard  metal ,  the  ftate,  it  has  been 
faid,  wi(hes  to  encourage  more  the  making  of 
depofits  of  filver  than  thofe  of  gold. 

Deposits  of-  bullion  are  moft  commonly  made 
when  the.  price  is  fomewhat  lower  than  ordinary  i 
and  they  are  taken  out  again  when  it  happens  to 
rife.  In  Holland  the  market  price  of  bullion  is 
genprally  above  the  mint  price,  for  the  fame 
reafon  that  it  was  fo  in  England  before  the  late 
reformation  of  the  gold  coin.  The  difference  is 
faid'  to  be  commonly  from  about  fix  to  fixteeii 
ftivers  upon  the  mark,  or  eight  ounces  of  filver 
of  eleven  parts  fine,  and  one  part  alloy.  The 
bank  price,  or  the  credit  which  the  bank  gives 
for  the  depofits  of  fuch  filver  (when  made  in  foreign 
coin,  of  which  the  finenefs  is  well  known  and 
afcertained,  fuch  as  Mexico  dollars),  is  twenty- 
two  guilders  the  mark ;  the  mint  price  is  about 
twenty-three  guilders,  and  the  market  price  is 
from  twenty-three  guilders  fix,  to  twenty-three 
guilders  fixteen  fl:ivers,  or  from  two  to  three 
per  cent,  above  the  mint  price  *.    The  propor-* 

tion« 

*^  The  following  are  tlie  prices  at  wtiich  the  bank  of  Am-* 
Hcrdam  at  prefent  (September,  1775)  receives  buHion  ani 
ccin  of  dlStrent  kind^* 

SIL. 
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ticins  between  the  bank  price,  the  mint  price,  and  CHAP, 
the  market  price  of  gold  bullion,  are  nearly  the 
fame.  A  perfon  can  generally  fell  his  receipt  for 
the  difference  between  the  mint  price  of  bullion 
and  the  market  price.  A  receipt  for  bullion  is 
almoft  always  worth  fomcthing,  and  it  very  fei* 
dom  happens,  therefore,  that  any  body  fuffers 
his  receipt  to  expire,  or  allows  his  bullion  to 
fell  to  the  bank  at  the  price  at  which  it  had  been 
received,  either  by  not  taking  it  out  before  the 
end  of  the  fix  months,  or  by  negleding  to  pay 
the  one-fourth  or  one-half  per  cent,  in  order 


SILVER. 

Mexico  dollars  *)  ^  .,  i 

«       ,  (  GuiIdei-8. 

French  crowns  >  -^  , 

£ngli(h  filver  coin       J  ^ 

Mexico  dollars  new  coin  •    21   ic 

Ducatoons         .    1    .     •       ^ 

Rix  dollars        ....       38 

Bar  fiWcr  containing  -H-  fine  filver  21   per  mark,  and  in 

this  proportion   down   to   ^   fine,    on   which  5  guilders  arc 

given. 

Fine  hars,  23  per  mark. 

GOLD. 
Portugal  coin  «s 

Guineas  t  B — 3 10  per  mark. 

Lops  d*or8  new  j 

Ditto  old  -----  300 
.  New  ducati  -  -  -  -.-  419  8 -per  ducat. 
Bar  or  ingot  gold  is  received  in  proportion  to  its  finenefs 
compared  with  the  above  foreign  gold  coin.  Upon  fine  bars 
the  bank  gives  340  per  mark.-  In  general,  however,  fome- 
thing  more  is  given  upon  coin  of  a  known  finenefs,  than  upon 
gold  and  filver  bars,  of  which  the  finenefs  cannot  be  afcer- 
tatned  but  by  a  procefs  of  melting  and  affaying. 

VOL.  II.  <i.  to 
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B  n  -i  K  fo  obtain  a  liew  recript  fdf  anothcr^fixmornhk 
^^-  This,  hotve^  fhbugh  k  hafppeiisi^^ltftew^  ^i 
laid  'to'tep^n'^fomfetidte^  tfBd  i *nfer«.  ^riqisWilf 
with;  fegoufd^tb  goM^  thin  >vdti{  ^kid  ttoK^brarv 
on  a<»bttnt'<»f  'the  higher  ^v^^ebotfi^Areoteftrlwta 
16  fmd/ibr  the  keeping  of  thd  xfKife^  ipDcosom 

<  T«fe  perfon  who  by  making  a  dejidllc^  df^feut- 
Hon  obtains  both  a  bank  credit  and  abitCJip^, 
pays  his:  bUk^of  exchange- as^  :they-'bec«)fe0'^^<ie 
Vfkli  his  bank  credit ;  and  either  lell^  ot  k^^^i^' 
leceipt  accotding  as  he  judges  that  the' f)ricefW 
bullion  is  likely  to  rife  or  to  fall";  Thetl2«?i^ 
and  the  bank  credit  feldoni  keep  long-tog^theii^ 
and  there  is  no  occafion  that  they  iBiouldv  -  4'fi[t 
perfon-  who  has  a  receipt,  and  who  wants  tt^tfafee? 
out  bullion,  finds  always  plenty  of  bank  cfdMts, 
or  bank  money  to  buy  ac  the  erdihaff y-^^iclS^' 
and  the  perfon  who  has  bank  moneys ^fii3  wifit^ 
to  take  out  bullion,  finds  receiptsf  always  ixi  ecftiaf 
abundance-  '  i^^     '^"* 

The  owners  of  bank  credits,  and  thH^UoHctV 
of  receipts,  ^conftitute  two  difFetent'fofts'^  if'fcr^- 
ditors  againft  the  bank.  The  Iiolder  bf  V ^etfel|if 
cannot  draw  o\xt  the  bullion  foi  whiciT^lt  iV 
granted,  without  re-afligning  to  the  bsin^  S  fem^ 
of  bcUik  money  equal  to  the  price  a:  wiiich' fei^ 
bullion  had  been  received.     If  he  has  m:hi 


mtJfiey  of  his  own,  he  muft  purchife  if^r  thojte, 
whp^^ave  it.  The  owner  of  tank  mbliey^'ca^no^ 
dfaw'oiit  bullion  withoiiV  pfbducihe/tdlae  oank 
receipts  for  tlie  quantity  which, he  wants*,  n  he 
has  none  of  nis  own,'  ^  mult  Buy  them  oFthoie 

"  "^  who 
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Wh«r*w^J(h^!n.3  .f Thi9  hijWfr  pfv.a  rcfceiptr  ivhen  C  ha  p. 
he  p*rd«ifc88/t»f^Kr.mpn^^^   purchj^s  the  power 
of iiiiangT^\jttra<rqaa|vtity  lirfWu  mdiich  the 

mint  prroe  i»  iiye  per  cent,  above  the  bank  price* 
Tbd  agio^  f)£  five*  pier  cent,  therefore,  which  he 
commoaly  pays  for  it,  h  paid,  not  for  an  imagi* 
nary,  but  for  a  real  value*  The  owner  of  bank 
money  when  h6  pttwbafes  a  receipt,  purchafes 
tkeppwer  of  taking  out  a  quantity  of  bullion  of 
which  ;th.^:niarket  price  is  commonly  from  two  to 
three  per  cent,  above  the  mint  ,price.  The  price 
which  4ie  pays  for  it,  therefore,  is  paid  likewife 
for  a  real  valiie.  The  price  of  the  receipt,  and 
the  price  pf  the  bank  money,  compound  or  make 
up  between  tjiem  the  full  value  or  price  of  the 
bullioxx* 

Upon  depofiits  of  the  coin  current  in  the  coun* 
Vtjj  the  bank  grants  receipts  likewife  as  well  as 
bank .  credits ;  but  thofe  receipts  are  frequently 
of  no  value,  and  will  bring  no  price  in  (Remar- 
ket. Upon  ducatoons,  for  example,  which  in 
the  currency  pafs  for  three  guilders  three  ftivers 
each,  the  bank  gives  a  credit  of  three  guilder^ 
only,  or  five  per  cent,  below  their  current  value. 
It  grants,  a  receipt  likewife  intitling  the  bearer 
to  take  out  the  number  of  ducatoons  depofited 
at  any  time  within  fix  months,  upon  paying  one- 
fourth  per  cent,  for  the  keeping.  This  receipt, 
will  frequently  bring  no  price  in  the  market. 
Ihree  guilders  bank^  money  generally  fell  in  the 
marEet  tpr^^thVee  guHders  three  ftivers,  the  full 
valuerof  the  dticatoons,  if  they  were  taken  out  of 
the  banky'  and*  before  they  can  be  taken  out, 

^ qJ2  one«»^ 
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B-Ojd  K  ofics^jburth  ))er  <eiit.-mttft  be  paid  for  thfe  keep- 
ihg^,  which  woilld  be  mere  lofs  to  the  ftolA*  bf 
the  receipt.  If  the  agio  of  the  banky  however, 
ihoufd  at  any  time  fitH  to  three  per  cfenti  ^  fech 
receipts  might  bring  fome  pritce  in  the  market, 
arid  might  fell  for  one  and  tfiree-fourths  'per 
cent.  ^Ba't  the  agio  of  the  bank  being  now  gefte- 
faily  about  five  per  cent,  fuch  receipts '  are  fre- 
quently allowed  to  expire,  or,  as  they  exprefs  it, 
to  fell*  to  the  bank.  The  receipts  which  arc 
given  tor  depofits  of  gold  ducats  fall  to  it  yet 
inotc  frequently,  becaufe  '  a  higher  warehoufc- 
i^erit,  'or  one  half  per  cent,  muft  be  paid  for  the 
keeping  of  them  before  they  can  be  taken  out 
agaiii.  .  The  five  per  cent,  which  the  bank  gains, 
when  depofits  either  of  coin  or  bullion  are  al- 
lowed to  fell  to  it,  may  be  confidered  as  the 
warehoufe-rent  for  the  pepetual  keeping  of  fuch 
depofits. 

The  fum  of  bank  money  for  which  the  re- 
ceipts are  e^tpired  muft  be  very  confiderable.  It 
muft  comprehend  the  whole  original  capital  of 
the  bank,  which,  it  is  generally  fuppofed,  has 
been  '  allowed  to  remain  there  from  the  time  it 
was.fifft  depofited,  nobody  caring  either  to  re- 
new fils  receipt  or  to  take  out  his  depofit,  as, 
for  the  reafons  already  affignedi  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  could  be  done  without  lofs.  But 
whatever  may  be  the  amount  of  this  fum,  the 
proportion  which  it  bears  to  the  whole  mafs  of 
bank  money  is  fuppofed  to  be  very  fmall.  The 
bank  of  Amfterdam  has  for  thefc  many  years  pad 
been  the  great  warehoufe  of  Europe  for  bul- 
8  lion, 
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lion,  for  which    the  receipts   are  very   feldom  ^  ^  ^ 
allo4&}j[l,.ti)^if|)ke^  ar>  as.  th^y  exprds  it,  to  fall  i^^f^^ 
to .  t^^^^  J^anjfi^. .   The  far  grejater  part  of  the  bank 
m)^y^^f^.  of  the  ,crpdits  m^Vi  the  bool^  of  the 
b;^  4?  f«^ppfed  tp  have  been  creat/2d>  for  ..tbefi?    « 
Ul^y.^yeara  paft*   by  fuch.  depofits.  which  the 
desiijrstyjia.  buUiojjt,  arc .  contyiually  both  making 
and  withdrawing, 

^  4?mand  cazi  be  made  \ippn  the  bank  but;  by 
means  pf  a  Tcqpice  .  or  riBceipt.  The  fmaller 
Jliafs.of  ba|»k  mohey^  fqr  which  thereceipt^  art  ^ 
expired^  is  mi;^ed  and  confounded  with  th$ 
much  greater  mafs  for  which  they  are  ftill  ii| 
force;  fo  th^t,  though  there  may  be  aqonfider- 
able  fum  of  bank  money,  for  which  there  are  ne 
receipts,  there  is  no  fpjecific  fum  ^  or  portion  of 
it,  which  may  not  at  any  time  be  demanded,  by 
one.  The  bank  cannot  be  debtor  to  two  perfonjs 
for  the  fame,  thing ;  and  the  owner  of  bank  moy 
ney  who  has  no  receipt^  cannot  demand  payment 
of  the  bank  till  he  buys  one.  In  ordinary  -and 
quiet  times,  he  can  find  no  difficulty  in  getting 
one  to  buy  at  the  market  price, 'which  generally 
correfponds  with  the  price  at  which  he  can /ell  the 
coin  or  bullion  it  intitles  him  tp  take  out  of  thQ 
bank. 

It  might  be  otherwife  during  a  public  cala- 
mity ;  an  invafion,  for  example,  fuch  as  that  of 
the  French  in  1672.  The  owners  of  bank  moy 
ney  being  then  all  eager  to  draw  it  out  of  the 
bank,  in'  order  to  have  it  in  their  own  keeping, 
the  demand  for  receipts  might  raife  their  price 
to  ait  exorbitant  height.    The  hpWer^  of  then% 

^3  W^igbt 
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might  form  extravagant  expi2iQ:aHofts,   and,  in^ 
fteadF' offwo  or  three  per  cent.  dBtifeni^Hilfiiic 
bank  nioiiey   for'Vhi'ch   creait 'hafi^^ftfeeA^gRi^n 
ti'poA^  the'tJepolift  tHat'  the^  rBtfetpt4''hdffdfef^- 
tivelfbeen^'lranted  for-    Th'4  fcnteitify  sSfoyafed 
of  thfe  qdnftitiition  of  the  bank,-  tiA^h^  i^^^^feiy 
them  t^,  iii  order  to  prevent  the  iSifryiri^^'^y 
of  th^'treafurc.    In  fuch  emergencies,  IHt^^iiSffls, 
!j  i«  fuppofed,  would  break  thfougli  ftlr'iififittsry 
rute  ^  making  payrfient  only  to  the  h<Jl*H%  -of 
r^Mp^.    The  holders  of  rceeiptg,  i*rh0  ht^no 
bank  mbney,  muft  have  received  mtHn  ^^^d  or 
three  per^nt.  of  the  value  of   the  dJfcjStffififor 
vhich  their  refpeftive  receipts  had  been' ^rjfurid. 
The  bank,    therefore,    it  ii  faid,  woiildf-in^is 
csffe  make  no  fcruple  of  paying,  either  wfh^-mo- 
ney  or  butlfon,  the  full  value*  of  what  the  iiWftirs 
of  btok  money  who  coiild  get  no  feid^^tJcrc 
erediled  fof  in  its  books ;  paying  atthe  falHfS  Sine 
two  orthreeper  cent,  to  fuch  holders' oP  ret^ts 
as  h^d  no  'bank  money,   that  being  't)\*^%JfioIc 
'  valW  wMeh  m  this  ftate  of  things  could  jullly  be 
fijppdfed.due  to  tlicm."       ^  -  ■    ^    .  crc 

rfivEH  in  ordinary  and  quiet  .times  itrtis' the 
imereft  of  the  hord;er^  of  receipts  to  deppefelhe 
agi^&Jnprdei!  /citjae?  tq  buy.  barik.jnooe3t;;(sind 
.X9i!.fiPluently  .  the.  buUipn,    which    thfir  lieQlipts 
^Q<^l^^tilQn enable  them  *o  take  wt  of  t|fe  .bank) 
1  fo  . ifj^uch^-^^bpaper,:  or  to^ fell  their  recfjptjfr  to 
ti^i9fewhp:  >haye  b^nk^  ijion^y,  and  ;.wJ!iQ  want  to 
^taKe'otU'bulUon,;,/o;much/:;d,e^^        tlie.prke  pf 
IL ,  ri^lp^'>2ing,,gen!eiajly '.f?Qui;)i  t<),,ilKii^i%Hnce 
bctwe^  tk€|  majji^t  prije^  of;.;bai>k  ^^^eyaVrand 
'  •  •    .\\  -"        "   ^         ■        that 
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n5WgS^^?»^/P*<*P^»   ^^  tbe  conjt^,  to  raifc" 

|^^|g|9,.  iix-l^      either  ta  IcU  thipir  .J^nk  m<v 

►  flfiloTfe  nwfb^, dearer^  ot  to  buy:  a  rcceipit  foijiiif h 

4^e9^g^\Tx^;  (Ntevent    the  ftock*jpbbing.i  trijcks 

jil^cbfTi^bffe  .o^ofite  interefts  might  ibmeumes 

oXff^^pjSL,  tj^e  haukr-has  of  late  yeaT$  <ome  toithe 

fef{{l^oii  to  fell  nt  ^l\  iitncB  fafimk^money i|br 

cumfi^fH^^ .:?t (fiv^rper  cent,  agio,  md  to  feftyr it 

msgam  M  {tmt  per  cent*  agio.  .  In  copfequence 

'  06  fkis^irefolulioa  the  agio  can.  never  ekbcr.iife 

ahflfWi  flve^  or  tink  Helow  foinr  per  ceat«  mi  Ac 

pcf^pqrtioii/ between  the.  market  price   of  .toik 

an^f  thajt  lof  cfurtrent  ^itioney,  is  kept  at  all  tifnes 

yet^rrneac  jto  the  proportion  between   tb^r  in* 

^:|]^9fic..ffilu«s*     Before  this  r^olution  waa^ken, 

J  ^^piarkft  price  of  bank  money  ufed  vfometiipes 

.  tp  i;^e -lip 'high  as  nme  per  cent  agio,  ai^d  foyie- 

'  thn^  to  fink  fo  low  as  par,  according  a&  pppoTite 

,  joter^^  bs{>pene4  to  influence  the^  markcrt^vf    :; 

v'THEf  bank  of  Amfterdam  proiefles  to  leAd  out 

no  part  of  what  is  depofited  vnkh  it,   but,  for 

every:  guilder  for  which  it    gives  credit  in  its 

tx^ks^'tokeep  in  its  rcpofitorles  the  value  of  a 

g\iiyer  either  in  money  or  bulMoft.    That  it  k^s 

iaits  tepofitories'  all  the  money  ct  buVl6ri-for 

Pfhidfi  there  are  receipts  in  force,  for  which  if  is 

'  a^ftH  times  liable  to  be  allied  upon,  and  wfilch, 

!n -reittfty,  is' cofttinu^ly  going ' from  it  aiid'^re- 

^liing  to  it'  again,    cannot  jvell  -be^;'  dd^Wed. 

^^®^*%hether  ie 'floes  ifo  likewi(e  tnth  tcgird  to 

•ihat'patt  of' its'caj[)ftal,  7ojr  >^hici|f  thi'tejeeipts 

ft.4  are 
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B  GT  a»  are»k)ng  agrftexpired,  for  which  in  ordmaty  and 
q\!%t  time^  it  ^hnot  be  called  iipdn,  and' ^kich 
in  reality  ig  vA^  likdy  to  remain  Vfith  i«  fot*  4Wr, 
or  as  long  a«the  States  of  the  Unitet^Prq^tidtt 
fubfift,  may  perhaps  appear  more  undmtain; 
At  Amrfterdam,  how«ver>  no  point ;  of  .iuthr  is 
better  eftablifhed  than  that  for  every  gvilderv 
dh:ulated  as  bank  money,  there  is  a  Q6rrefpond«> 
eitt  guilder  in  gold  or  fiiver  to  be  found  ia-*thei 
treafure  of  the  bank.  The  city  is  guafatrtee  tfeat 
it  Ibould  be  fo.  The  bank  is  under  the  direfHon 
of  the  four  reigning  burgoinaftiers,  ^ho-  are 
changed  every  year.  Each  new* fet  of  burgb- 
mafters  vifits  the  ircafure,  compares  it  with  ^e 
books,  receives  it  upon  oath,  and  delivers^  tt 
over,  with  the  fame  awful  folemnity,  to  the  *fet 
which  fucceeds ;  and  in  that  fober  and  reilgiotis 
country  oaths  are  not  yet  difregarded.  A  rbta- 
tion  of  this  kind  feems  alone  a  fufficient  fecurrty 
againft  any  practices  which  cannot  be  avowed, 
Amidft  all  the  revolutions  which  fadion  has  ever 
oqcafioned  in  the  government  of  Amfterdam,  the 
ptevailing  party  has  at  no  time  accufed  their 
predecefTors  of  infidelity  in  the  adminiftration  of 
the  bank.  No  accufatibn  could  have  affefted 
more  deeply  the  reputation  and  fortune  of  the 
difgraced  party,  and  if  fuch  an  accufarion  could 
have  been  fupported,  we  may  beaffured  that  it 
would  have  been  brought.  In  16713,  when  the 
French  king  was '  at  Utrecht,  th^^  bank  of  Am^ 
fterdam  paid  fo  readily  ?is  left  no  4oubt  of  the 
fidelity  with  which  it  had  obferv ed  it«  engage- 
ments.   3ome  of  the  pieces  which,  were  then 

brought 
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brought  from  its  repofitories  appeared   to  have  chap* 

becw  torched  with  the  fire  which  happened  in  the 

tOTa»  honfe  foopL  after  the  bank  was  eftablifhed. 

'{b>re/piece$>  therefore,  muft  have  lain  ther^  from 

tlmttime4: 

ctWHPAT  may  be  the  amount  of  the  trcafure  in 

theibaofifk,  is  a  queftion  which  has  long  employed 

ihe' '^peculations    of  the  curious.    Nothing  but 

Gotijej^ufe  cstn   be  offered  concerning  it.     It  is 

generally   reckoned    that    there    are    about  two 

tboiffijand   people    who  keep  accoi^nts  with  the 

ba&k,  and  allowing  them  to  have,  one  with  ano^ 

ther,  -the  value  of  fifteen  hundred  poiinds   ftcr- 

lij^  lyi|>g  upon  their  refpedive  accounts  (a  very 

larg^  allowance)    the    whole   quantity   of  ban^ 

Qumey,  and  confequently  of  treafure  in  the  bank, . 

wiU  amount  to  about  three  millions  fterlihg,  or, 

ateleven  guilders  the  pound  fterling,  thirty-three 

i^ilUons  of  guilders  y   a  great  fum,  and  fufficient 

tOj^Tj:on  a  very  extenfive  circulation  ;  but  vaftly 

belp^i^  the  extravagant  ideas  which  fome  people 

luive  formed  of  this  treafure. 

The  city  of  Amflerdam  derives  a  confiderable 
revenue  from  the  bank.  Belides  what  may  be 
called  the  warehoufe-rent  above-mentioned,  each 
peiibn,  upon  fir  ft  opening  an  account,  with  the 
bafik,  pays  a  fee  of  ten  guilders ;  and  for  «very 
ncw'  account  three  guilders  three  ftivers  j  for 
every  transfer  two  ftivers ;  and  if  the  transfer  is 
for  lefsrthan  three  hundred  guilders,  ^  ftivers, 
iuitonSer  to  difcourage  the  multiplicity  of  fmall 
tranfa&ions^  The  petfon  who  negle&s  to  ba- 
lance hia  account  twige   in  the   year,  forfeits 

twenty. 
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_^1_,  oiranfifcr  iop'  more  «baa  is  aipsm{l  hiftfacocariit^is 
'Obliged  to  pay  three  perant;  fcr  tfaii  fmnicnm-* 
drawn^  aJDtdJsb  order  is  fet  afide  iitto  the  bar- 
gain. The  bank  is  fuppofed  too  to  make  a  con? 
fiderable  profit  by  the  fale  of  the  foreign  coin  or 
bullion  which  Ibmetimes  &\h  to  it  by  the  ex* 
piring  of  receipts,  and  which  is  always  kept  till 
it  can  be  fold  with  advantage.  '  It  makes  a  p^fic 
likewife  by  felling  bank  money  at  five  per  cent. 
agk>a.  and  buying  it  in  at  four.  Thefe  dii^^-ent 
etnohitnents  amount  to  a  good  deal  mote'^t^a 
tir^at  is  neceffary  for  paying  the  falaries  of  offi. 
cers,  and  defraying  the  expence  of  managetn^l. 
"What  is  paid  for  the  keeping  of.  bullion  upon 
recdpts,.  is  alone  fuppofed  to  amount  to\z}tiiaLi 
annual  revenue  of  between  one  hundred  ihdlSty 
thoufand  and  two  hundred  thoufand  gldlicilS's. 
Public  ui!ility>  however,  and  not  revdrSfe^  was 
ili6  originaF  object  cj  this '  inftitution.  •  liJT'  dj^kt 
wis  to  relieve  the  me'rchstrrfs  fwm  tWcindE^e- 
iflence  of  a  difadvantagedus  eJscharigev  -TK^te- 

-  remie^  which'  lias  arifen  from  'it'  was  tinfbrtfefen, 
■  ind  maybe  -eonfldered  as  accidental  Bfii^^is 
^rfW'time  to  return  from  this  long  di|i*iflfen, 
'itito'  which  I  have  been  infettfiblyied  in*^^n- 
'^dhrdurittgi'to  explain  the  reaftms  wfcy  tfftf-tj^ 
'tfeng*  between  the  countries  which  pay  in^  ^at 

-  -^iS  iaHed  bank  money,  and  thofe  whidi  patyMn 
-  idihmoii  turrency,  fiioold  generally^  appear  -  tS-bc 

'ffi^'flvfeur  of  the: former,'  ind-agatelt^the  kiten 
-^T^  former  -pay  ih^  a  !^ecid  df  irrtmey  <iT- 'wKch 
^^%e5ftkrinfic^valueis^idv^ays^^theft'^^^ 
^'""^^  agreeable 
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'  agz8£abIa.iX7/thoLftBW|daird^of  thcsf^  td|>ectiTe  miitU ;  c  h  a  p. 
ihjerJbittoDfisa' fpecm  of  money- laf- which:  rinr  in-  , /^' 
itrio(lcii%ihiis  is'toniEiiindiy  varying^vand  b  tlttofl: 

^atkwfl^  mtte  orldsjbelew  that  ilaiciidsb'cL 

.:j  *   f ...    fUJiraini^  upon  other  PrincipUs.    ,  , 

.jjfep^ljhe.  foi;cgoing  Part  x)f  thi&  Cb^ipterl  fcive 

,j^^  e^adeayoured  to  Ih^w,    evea.  upon.  the„,pr.in- 

.^ipUs.  of  the. cQmmercial  fyftem^.how  unnec^^ary 

*sio  lay,  e:5traor^inary  reftraints  upon  the  ipi- 

f-tation  of 'gpods    from  thofe  countries    with 
icil^t^^,hzi?inQC,o{  trade  is  fuppofed  to  be  dif- 

_,^  IJftT^^Wf.tApw^ver,  cftttbe  more  ^uxd  7i*pn 

o#fe^lP'^  dp|5^ripe  ^pf  the  balanc?  of  tr^e,  upon 

.f^l^p  .;;i»Qt  ^y  thefe  r^ftrmts^,  but  a|moi^.  all 

fl]^t9ther  regulations  pf  wmmerce,  are  foi^ded. 

.Wb^.tWQ  places  trade  vri^  oAe  djfiaibeir^  4hi^ 

doctrine  fuppofes  that,  if  the  balance  hi^  :^§t^$ 

ffseUker  of  them,  either  lofes  or  gajn«;:  butJif;,  it 

.  Jiraf)$  m  any  ^grc^ej^o  one  f^de^  that  ooe  of  tiff tn 

io^  aii4  the  other  gains  in  proportion  tp.^  its 

di^lenfioa  irom  the  e^^ad:  equilil^riufn*     Bpth 

-  f^pgoGtion^  are  faUe*^  A  trade  which  is, forced 

,  ..byn^eans  of  boiii^ties.^d  i^onqpQlies,  ni^y  pe^ 

j^  cqminpnAy.  i^  4ifadvaQtag^us,.(o4ji^;SpiU9ry 

. i^Phf^^yf^'^P^l  it,,i§7neant  to, l^e  d^Wh^^  a$ 

trade 
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BOOK  trada.  which,  without  force  or  conftralnt,  is  na^i 
turally  and  regularly  carried  on  between  any^  two 
]jlaces»  i$  always  adv^ntagequs^  (hoi^h  not  always 
^ually  fo,  to  botht  ..    .: 

By  advantage  or  gain,  I  underftand,  not  the 
increafe  of  the  quantity  of  gold  and  fUver,  but 
that  of  the  exchangeable  valiie  of  the  annual 
produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country, 
Ot  the  increafe  of  the  annual  revenue  of  its  inb^^ 
bitants. 

If  the  balance  be  even,  and  if  the  trade   fjer 
twcen  the  two  places  confift   altogether   in    thp 
exchange  of  their  native  commodities,  they  will, 
upon  moft  occafions,    not   only  both  g^in,    but 
they  will    gain    equally,    or   very  near   equally  : 
each  will  in  this  cafe  afford  a  market  for  a  part 
ot  fhe'furplus  produce  of  ^the  other:    each  will 
replace   a   capital  which   had  been  employed  iii 
raifihg  and  preparing  for  the  market  this  part  of 
the'furplus  produce  of  the  dthcr,  and  which  had 
h^eA  diflributed  ampng,    and 'given  revenue  and 
maintenaiice  to  a  certain  number  of  its  inhabit- 
ants.   Some  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  each,  ther«r 
foftf    v^iir  direftly    derive    their    revenue    an4 
maintenance  from  the  other.    As  the  comniodi* 
ties  exchanged   too  are  fuppofed  to  be  of  ^ual 
value,  fo  the  two  capitals  employed  in  the  trade 
will,    upon  moft   occafions,    be   equal,  or  very 
nearly  equal ;   and  both  being  employed  in  rai£- 
ing  the  pative  commodities  of  the  two  countries, 
the  revenue  and  maintenance  which  their  diftri- 
bution  will  afford  to  the  inhabitants  of  each  will 
be  equal,  or  very  nearly  e^ual«    JMs  Kvenuc 

W4 
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and  maintenance,  thus  mutually  afforded,  will 
be  greater  or  fmaller  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  their  dealings. '  If  thefe  (hould  annually 
amount  to  an  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  for  ex- 
ample>  or  to  a  million  on  each  fide,  each  of  them 
will  afford  an  annual  revenue,  in  the  one  cafe 
of  an  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  in  the  other, 
of  a  million,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  other. 

Ip  their  trade  fhould  be  of  fuch  a  nature  that 
one  of  them  exported  to  the  other  nothing  but 
native  commodities,  while  the  returns  of  that 
otTier  confifted  altogether  in  foreign  goods  j  the 
bafcmcc,  in  this  cafe,  would  ftill  be  fuppofed 
evfeh,  commodities  bein'g  paid  for  with  commo^ 
dide^.  ^  They  would,  in  this  cafe  too,  both  gain, 
blii!  they  would  not  gain  equally ;  and  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  country  which  exported  nothing 
but  native  commodities  would  derive  the  greatefE 
revenue  from  the  trade.  If  England,  for  ex- 
ample, (hould  import  from  France  nothing  but 
tfie  'native  commodities  of  that  country,  and, 
liol  liayihg  fuch  commodities  of  its  own  as  were 
in  Jemarid  there,  fhould  annually  repay  them  by 
feiiaing  thither  a  large  quantity  of  foreign  goods, 
tobacco,  we  fhall  fuppofe,  and  Eaft  India  goods  j 
this 'trade,  though  it  would  give  fome  revenue  to 
the  inhabitants  of  both  countries,  would  give 
mofd  to  thofe  of  France  than  to  thofe  of  Eng- 
lahd.  Hie  whole  French  capital  annually  em- 
ployed In  it  would  annually  be  diftributed  aniong 
thfe'^^6ple  of  France.  But  that  part  of  the'Eng- 
lifli  "capital  only  which  was  employed  in  pro; 
ducihgf  the  Englifli '  commodities  with  which  thofe 

foreign 
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difttibuied  anfmng  the  people  of  :£i»^andD     tW 
gi*ealer   part    6f  it  w^d  replace.  tbfci*tfcipfliU 
which  had  been  employed  in  VIi^iUft>>|mt^aiii^ 
and  China,   and-  which  had  given  revWue!^aiu£ 
mailatenanee  to  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  diftaol 
coutttrie^*    If  the  capitals  were  equad,  lorjtieariy! 
e<|iaal,  tbei;efore^  this  employment  ©f  the:  tFrtettflb 
capital  would  augment  much  mom  thei^veniH; 
of  :the  people  of  France,  than  that  d£  thc^  Ejigli^ 
capital  would  the  revenue  of  the  people  pf.^^fig;. 
land:    France  would  in  thU  cafe  carry.  qi»  ^^tA\r: 
re$  foreign  trade  of  cqnfumption  with  F^ng^gd^^ 
whereas  England  would  carry  on  a  ropp4-^^|U:. 
trade  of  the  fame  kind  with  France*.  :./rhif:4ifI^ff' 
ent  effeds  of  a  capital  employed  in  the  dir^^ ,  ^d^ 
of  one  employed  in  the  round-about  i^x^i^ip^^ 
of  confumption,   have   already   b^en  jHlJjrvj^St 
plained.  ...  .  .^^v.^  xoi 

Tbjejie  is  not,  probably,  h^t^^mcMJ^Lp^si 
countries,  a  trade  which  confiils\alf<)gi6^¥:ijsi; 
the  exchange  either  of  native  CDmmt>dHwfc;io%, 
both  iides^  or-  of  native  coitimoditidsidii  o^jS^. 
and,  of  fareagn  goods  on  the  others.  -Al^oft^ftlJj 
countcia^  exchange  with, one  aiK)ther  p^ly;  nji^^ 
tive  and  partly  foreign  goods.  Tiat  /O0^i^y^ 
however,  in  whofe  cargoes  there:  ia  the;gre«(^;. 
prdponion  of  native,  and  the  leaft  of  foreigi^ 
goods  will  always  be  the  principal  gwneiv .  :.  .t .; .  <j 
;  If,  it  wad  not  with-toba'cco  .and /Eaft^iftdi^' 
goods V  but  witll ;  gold: :  and:  filver^ .  chat .  f^ig^^^ 
paid^foif  jdi^«  cbinftvo^itie^  antnmU^  imporiei jfr(|(% 
Friincev^he:jbaiance,^ia  ihis.  !Ga£B^:|Wt)i)l!l;bj$:f4f^ 
.  ^  •  .     (        ^  '  |)ofed 
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pofed  uneveQ,    commodities  npl  .bdiig  paid  fw:  ^  ^.^"^ 

with    commodities,  -but  rVfUk  ^pWr:raB4Lfll^fc 

The   trade»^  iiow^iBor, ;  wattld  ^  in  r$hia<  qifcy  a«  ia^ 

th&  lifyre^omgi  ^  igive; ,  fome  reveiiu^  to  *  the  Mhftr 

hit»it»fjj(rfrt)Dth:  countries,   bu^  m^re  j^.^hofeQl; 

Ftiahcki  diaii^  to.  thpfe:  of  Ei^l^iid.    It  would  ^^ 

focra^rrerante'to  tho£e  of  England.    The  «iib%^ 

whidiii^'^beeaNQitpioyedin  prodncui^^  the  £ag^ 

)Hh^^g^l(ki^'^that  f«rchafed  ^  t^  gold,  and  (threr^ 

th^'^^^i^l/v^hicivihsd  b^a.jdaftribul!ed  am£ing^4> 

aftd-^^Vtrt^fevenue  toi  certain  inhabitants  of  Eng- 

hadi'  t(^oi]dd  thereby  be  replaced,  and  enablol 

to'^^btttiriUe  ^  that  employment.    The  whole  xaftt?- 

tal'^df  ^s^lslnd  would  no  more  be  diminiihed  faiy^ 

thte^Jtepai^tatioflr  .of  gold  and  fzlver,  than  by- the 

ex|)foitfcridn  6f  an  equafl  valne  of  ^ny  other  good£k 

Od-^ihfe€ontraryi- ic  would,    in  moft  cafes,. !»• 

aifg^^iitisd.    No  goods  are  fent  abroad  but  tkoir 

for  which  the  demand  is  fuppofed  to  be  p^vtdt: 

abi^dad  than  at  home,  and  pf  which. thae^jseturns 

c<*ifiH|A^3»JTV  it  ifccaqpefted,  wiU  be  ofmoMrrahu? 

^  Ixomb  than  die  ^commodities  exported.    If  i^ 

ftbdceil^-  whieh,  .  in  .  England,    i&  wort;h  .ohlyjra; 

hrnidte^  thoufand  pounds,  when  fenc  to  Frsmce; 

v4tt  |i^Q¥tfa;iie  wine  which  is^  in  England,  womb 

a V  Inured  and  ten  thoufand  pounds,    th^  «yK 

c^mgCj,  win  augment  the  capital  of  EDglipdvig^ 

teq'vihbufand  pounds.    If  a  bundmd    thpci^^ 

pounds  of  E^glifli;  gold,   in   tiie  iame..maans9^^ 

puvdiafe  Ji^rench 'wincj   wbich,    in  Englandy:iis 

W^A^'d^^a4>dred4itld  ten  thotif^ndi.  tfaisjoccJia^sTg)^: 

^Q^ie<iaally{^augmem:ihc  capital  of  KdglS'i^d:^!^ 

t^^tktiulGiftd//p0Uads^  .^A^  a  j»erchknt;.who;ibasi 

.  --'l  9  a  hundred 
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a  liun^d'  and   ten  thoa&nd  pouadt  ^forth  of 
wiae  ift  his  cellar,  is.  a  richer  man  thao  he  nvhd 
has  o|)ly  a  hundred  thoufaad  pounds  ^nordnaf 
tobacco   in    his  warehoufe^  fo  is  he  ItkeiMfe  a 
richer  man  than  he  who  has  only  a  hundred  thoa-^ 
fand  pounds  worth  of  gold  in  his  cc^ers.    He 
can  put   into    motion  a  greater  quantity  ci  a» 
duftry,  and  give  revenue,  maintenance,  andeitt* 
ployment,  to  a  greater  number  of  people  than 
either  of  the  other  two.     But  the  capital  of  the 
country  is"  equal  to  the  capital  of  all  its  differ- 
ent   inhabitants,   and  the  quantity    of   induftry 
which  can  be  annually  maintained  in  it,  is  equal 
to  what  all  thofe  different  capitals  can  maintain. 
Both  the  capital  of  the  country,   therefore,    and 
the  quantity  of  induftry  which  can  be  annually 
maintained  in  it,  muft  generally   be  augmented 
by  this  exchange.     It  would, ,  indeed,    be  more 
advantageous  for  England  that^it  could  purchafc 
the  wines  of  France  with  its  ^n  hard  ware  and 
broad  cloth,   than   with    eithdr     the  tobacco    of 
Virginia,    or  the  gold  and  filver  of  Brazil  and 
Peru.     A  direfl:  foreign  trade  of  confuraption  is 
always  more    advantageous    than  a  round-about 
one.     But  a  round-about  foreign  trade  of  con- 
fumption,  which  is  carried  on  with  gold  and  fit- 
ter, does  not  feem  to  be  lefs  advantageous  than 
any  other   equally  round-about  one.     Neither  is 
a  country  which  has  no  mines,  more  likely  to  be 
exhaufted  of  gold  and  filver  by  this  annual  ex- 
portation of  thofe  metals,  than  one  whkh  does 
not  grow  tobacco  by  the  like  annual  exportation 
of  that  plant.    As  a  country  which  has  where- 
withal 
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withal  to  hvsf  tobacco  vd\l  never  be  long  iit;  want   chap. 
of  kf,  fo  neither  will  one  be  long  in  want  of  goid 
and-'  fiiper  which  iias  wherewithal  to  purchafe 
thofe  ffietdis. 

It  is  a  lofing  trade,  it  is  faid,  which  a  work- 
man carries  on  with  the  alehoufe ;  and  the  trade 
w^ipcH  a*  manufacturing  nation   would  naturally 
carry  on  with  a  wine  country,  may  be  confidered 
as  a  trade  of  the  fame  nature.     I  anfwer^  that 
the  trade  with  the  alehoufe  is  not  neceflarily  a 
lofing  trade.     In  its  own  nature  it  is  juft  as  ad* 
vantageous  as  any  other,  though,  perhaps,  fome- 
what  more  liable   to  be   abufcd.     The  employ- 
ment of  a  brewer,  ^and  even  that  of  a  retailer  of 
fermented  liquors,    are  as  neceflary  divifions  of 
labour  as  any  other.     It  will  generally  be  more 
advantageous    for    a   workman   to    buy   of  the 
brewer  the  quantity  he  has  occafipn  for,  thaii  to 
brew  it  himfelf,  and  if  he  is  a  poor  workman,  it 
\viU  generally  be  more  advantageous  for  him  to 
buy  it,  by  little  and  little,  of  the  retailer  than  a 
large  quantity  of  the  brewer.     He  may  no  doubt 
buy  too  much  of  either,  as  he  may  of  any  other 
dealers  in  his  neighbourhood,  of  the  butcher,  if 
he  is  a  glutton,  or  of  the  draper,  if  he  aflfefts  to 
be  a  beau  among  his  companions.    It  is  advan- 
tageo4^s  to  the  great  body  of  workmen,  notwith- 
ftanding,   that  aU    thefe  trades   ihould  be  free, 
ihottgh  this  freedom  may  be  abufed  in  all  of 
liiem,  and  is  more  likely  to  be  fo,  perhaps,  in 
ibme  than  in  others.    Though  individuals,  be- 
fidei>  may  fometimes  ruin  their  fortunes  by  an 
exceffive  confumption  of  fermented  liquors,  there 
VOL.  11.  R  feems 
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feems  to  be  no  riik  that  a  nation  fliould  4o;  &* 
Though  in  .every  country  there  are  many  fm^if 
who  fpend  upon  fuch  liquors  more  thaath^iy^saMi 
afford^  there  are  always  many  more  who  tp&std 
lefs.    It  deferves  to  be  remarked  too,  that»  if  we 
confult  experience^  the  cheapnefs  of  wine  £eetti9 
to  be  a  caufe,  not  of  drunkennefs,   but  of  £>• 
briety.    The  inhalntants  of  the  wine  countries 
are  in    general  the  fobereft^  people  in  Europe  ; 
witnefs  the  Spaniards,  the  Italians^  and  the  in* 
habitants  of  the  fouthern  provinces  of  France. 
People  are  feldocn  guilty  of  excefs  in  what  is 
their  daily  fare.    Nobody  affeds  the  charafter  of 
liberality  and  good  fellowffiip^  by  being  profufe 
of  a  liquor  which  is  as  cheap  as  fmail  beer.     On 
the  contrary,  in  the  countries,  which,  either  from 
cxceilive  heat  or  cold,  produce  no  grapes,    and 
where  wine  eonfequently  is  dear  and  a  rarity, 
drunkennefs  is  a  common  vice,  as  among   the 
northern  nations,  and  all  thofe  who  live  between 
rbe  tropics,   the  negroes,   for  example,   on  the 
eoaft  of   Guinea..     When  a   French   regiment 
comes  from  fome  of  the  nt>rthern  provinces  of 
France,  where   wine   i*  fbmewhat    dear,  to   be 
quartered  in  the.  fouthern,  where  it  is  very  cheap, 
the  foldiers,  I  have  frequently  heard  it  obferved, 
are  at  fir fl  debauched  by  the  cheapnefs  and  no<- 
v^lty  pf  good  wine  ;  but  after  a  few  months  reft- 
dence,  the  greater  part  of  them  become  as.fober 
as  the  red  of  the  inhabitants*   .Were  t^  duties 
upon  foreign  wines,  and  the  excifes'  upon  maitv 
beer,  and  ale,  to  be  taken  away  all  at  once,  >it 
might,  in  the  fame  inanner,  oceaikm  in  Great 

Britain^ 
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ilntaitk  a  ^tty  general  and  temporary  drunk-  *^?,A^- 
MMfi  afndtig  the  middling  and  inferior  ranks  of 
pii2)lAev^  whidh  wonki  probably  be  foon  followed 
by  ipi  permai^ent  and  almoft    univerfal   fobriety. 
At  prefent  drunkenitefs  is  by  no  means  the  vice 
of  people  of  fafltton^  or  of  thofc  who  can  eafily 
aib^d  the  mofi:  expenfive  liquors.    A  gentleman 
dronk  with  ale,  has  fcarce  ever  been  ken  among 
\x%    The  reftraihts  upon  the  wine  trade  in  Great 
Britain,  befidcs,  do  not  fo  much  feem  calculated 
to  hinder  the  people  from  going,  if  I  may  fay 
fo,  to  the  alehoufe,  as  from  going  where  they 
can  buy  the  beft  and  cheapeft  liquor.     They  fa- 
vour the  wine  trade  of  Portugal,  and  difcourage 
that  of  France.     The  Portjuguefe,  it  is  faid,  in* 
deed,  ^re  better  cuftomcrs  for  our  manufafturca 
than  the  French,  and  ihould  therefore  be  encou-* 
raged  in  preference  to   them.     As  they  give  ua 
their   cuftom,    it    is  ptetended,    we  fhould  give 
theni    ours.      The  fneaking  arts   of   underling 
tradefmen  are  thus  erefted  into  pplitical  maxims  . 
for  the '  condu£l  of  a  great  empire ;  for  it  is  the 
moft  underling  tradefmen  only  who  make  it  a 
rule  to  employ  chiefly  their  own  cuftomcrs.     A 
grew  trader  pufcbafes   his   goods   always   where 
they,  are  cheapeft  aaid  beft,    without  regard   to 
any  little  intcreft  of  this  kind. 

Bt  fuch  maxims  as  thefe,  however,  nations 
have  boen  taught  that  their  intefeft  confifted  id 
begganntgi  all  their  neighbours.  Each  nation 
ha8;been  made  to* look  with  an  invidious  eye 
upon^ihe  pro^rity  of  all  the  nations  with  which 
ir  vfiaitSi  and  to  confider  their  gain  as  its  own 

i  JEl  2  iois# 
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B  o  o  K  lofs.  Commerce,  which  ought  naturally  to  te, 
among  nations,  as  among  individuals,  a  bdnd'*^ 
union  and  friendfhip,  has  become  the  mod  "fel^ 
tile  fource  of  difcord  and  animoiity.  The  tl- 
pricious  ambition  of  kings  and  minifters  has  in^, 
during  the  prefent  and  the  preceding  centttty, 
been  more  fatal  to  the  repofe  of  Europe,  than^ 
impertinent  jealoufy  of  merchants  and  manii^ 
tuiers.  The  violence  and  injuftice  of  the  rt^le^ 
of  mankind  is  an  ancient  evil,  for  which,  1  am 
afraid,  the  nature  of  human  affairs  can  fcaa^te 
admit  of  a  remedy.  But  the  mean  rapacity,  tb^ 
monopolizing  fpirit  of  merchants  and  manuf^^c- 
turers,  who  neither  are,  nor  ought  to  be,  the 
rulers  of  mankind,  though  it  cannot  perhaps  be 
correfted,  may  very  eafily  be  prevented  from 
difturbing  the  tranquillity  of  any  body  but  them- 
felves. 

That  it  was  the  fpirit  of  monopoly  which  ori^l* 
nally  both  invented  and  propagated/this  doarinei 
'canxK>t  be  doubted ;  and  they  who  firft  taught  it 
were  by  no  means  fuch  fools  as  they  who  befievtd 
it.  In  eVery  country  it  always  is  and  mtifllje 
the  intereft  of  the  great  body  of  the  people 'to 
buy  whatever  they  want  of  thofe  who  fell  it 
cheaped^  The  propofition  is  fo  very  m^^nifeft, 
that  it  feems  ridiculous  to  take  any  pains  to  prove 
it,^,  nor  could  it  ever  have  been  called  in  qileftion, 
had  xiot  the  interefted  fophiftry  of  merchants  and 
lOfWufaflurers  confounded  the  connnon  ienfe  ol 
mfnkind.  Th^  intereft  is^  in  this  refpedy 
d||i;^£t}y  oppofite  to  that  of  the  great  body  of^^tbe 
pc;9ple^  As.  it  is  the  inteccft  of  the  :fr«tnu«ii 
'.'.:.-  "  :     ^^  ■  •      of 
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of  ^d  eorporation  to  hinder  the  reft  of  the  mha-  chap. 
biguttftcitom  employing  any  workmen  but  them- 
ielpqs,jfo,  it  is  the  intereft  of  the  merchants  and 
manuf^^iftnrers    of   every  country  to   fecure   to 
themfely^  the  monopoly  of  the  home  market. 
Hence  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  moft  other  Eu* 
ropean  countries,  the  extraordinary  duties  upon 
almoft  all  goods  imported  by  alien  merchants. 
Hence  the  high  duties  and  prohibitions  upon  all 
thofe  foreign  manufadures  which  can  come  into 
competition  with  our  own.     Hence  too  the  ex- 
traordinary reflraints    upon  the    importation   of 
^moft  all  forts  of  goods  from  thofe  countries^ 
with  which  the  balance  of  trade  is  fuppofed  to  be 
difadvantageous ;    that    is>   from    thofe    againft 
whom    national    awimofity  happens  tg  b?  njoft 
violently  inflsroedf 

The  wealth  of  a  neighbouring  nation,  how- 
ever, though  dangerous  in  war  and  politics,  is 
certainly  advantageous  in  tr^de.  In  a  ftate  of 
hoftility  it  may  enable  our  enemies  to  maintain 
fleets  and  armies  fuperior  to  our  own ;  hut  in  a 
ftate  of  peace  and  commerce  it  muft  likewife 
enable  them  to  exchange  with  us  to  a  greater 
value,  and  to  afford  a  better  market,  either  for 
the  immediate  produce  of  our  own  induftry,  or 
for  whatever  is  purchafed  with  that  produce. 
As  a  rich  man  is  likely  to  be  a  better  cuftomer 
to  the  ipduftrious  people  in  his  neighbourhood, 
than  at  poor,  fo  is  likewife  a  rich  nation.  A  rich 
man^  indeed,  who  is  himfelf  a  manufaflurer,  is 
a  very  dangerous  neighbour  to  all  thof?  \|5hp 
deal  in  the  fame  way.  All  the  reft  of  the  neigh- 
^  R  3  bOurhoodj^ 
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BOOK  beurhood,  jbowerer,  by  far  the  gPtatift  UttHibcr, 
profit  by  the  gopd  market  which  hift  diipibc$ 
affords  them.  They  even  profk  by  his  lAfler- 
felling  the  poorer  workmen  who  deal  in  the  fitftie 
way  with  him.  The  manttfefturfcrs  of'«"¥lch 
pation,  in  the  fame  manner,  may  no  douhf  be 
very  dangerous  rivals  to  thofe  of  their  rtHghr 
hours.  This  very  competition,  howevrf/  ii*^  ad- 
vantageous to  the  great  body  of  the  pebple;' Vho 
profit'  greatly  befides  by  the  good  market  which 
the  great  expence  of  fuch  a  nation  affords  them 
in  every  other  way.  Private  people  who  want  to 
make  a  fortune,  never  think  of  retiring'  t6  the 
remote  and  poor  province's  of  the  country,  but 
refort  "either  to  the  capital,  or  to  fome  of  the  great 
commercial  towns.  They  know,  that,  where 
little  wealth  circulates,  there  is  little  to  be  got, 
but  that  where  a  gr^at  deal  is  in  motion,'^  fomc 
fhare  of  it  may  fall  to  them.  The  fame*  masting 
which  would  in  this  manner  direft  the  cbiWrion 
fenfe  of  one,  or  ten,  or  twenty  itidiViduals,  flioul4 
regulate  the  judgment  of  one,  or  ten,  or  twenty 
millions,  and  fhould  make  a  whole  natSSn  fe^d 
the  riches  of  its  neighbours,  as  a  probaWe  caefe 
and  occafion  for  itfelf  to  acquire  riches;  'A  na- 
tion that  v/ould  enrich  itfelf  by  foreign  trftde,  is 
certainly  moft  likely  to  do  fo  when  its  neighbours 
♦are  all  ri^h,  induftrious,  and  comm^rci^  na- 
tion«.  A  great  nation  furrounded  on  all-l^e^  by 
wfandering  favages  and  poor'  barbarians  trfjght, 
no  doubt,  acquire  riches  by  the  cukivation-of  %s 
owh  land's,  and  by  ics  own  irftei^iof  eomUfSk^^ 
Wt  hbt^  fey  foreign  trftde,-  -It>  f<&dmsi<b/  liaV^^d«i 
k"   ^-J  '  ^'     '        " in 
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yk:M%  «ajw»er  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  c  ha  p. 
y^iK&odan  Chinefe  acqmredT'their  gr^t  wealth. 
^j^  zjfOfHE^  Egyptians^  it  is  &idy  negle6bd  fo- 
j^^rn  <;oQ;im^fce9  and  the  modern  Chinefe,  it  js 
j^flo^>  h9id  it  in  the  utmofl:  conteogipt,  and 
Scv^  deign  to  afford  it  the  decent  prote^ion 
i^ritjie  ,law8.  The  modem  maxims  of  fordgn 
Sfm^merce,  b^  aiming  at  the  impoveriihment  of 
ail.our  neighbours,  fo  ht  as  they  are  capable  of 
pr<y<kiciQg  their  intended  effed,  tend  to  ren« 
d^r%hax  verf  commerce  infignificaQt  and  con- 
lanptible* 

,lTiain:conre(}uence  of  thefe  maxims^  that  the 
CQDimerce  between  f*rance  and  England  has  in 
both  oonntnes  been  fubjeded  to  fo  many  dif* 
4four9tgements  and  reftraints^  If  thofe  two  coun* 
t^iesv  however,  were  to  confider  their  real  in^ 
terefty  widiout  either  mercantile  jealoufy  or  na^ 
tvuud  animofity,  the  commerce  of  France  might 
be  more  advantageous  to  Great  Britain  than  that 
4>f  ^y  other  country,  and  for  the  fame  reafon 
t^t.pf .  Great  Britain  to  France.  France  is  the 
;ii^9i:^  npghbour  to  Great  Britain.  In  the  trade 
IpietweGn  the  fouthern  coaft  of  England  and  th$ 
aorthem  and  north-veftern  coafts  of  France,  the 
]ret9r9S  might  be  e:^j£fced,  in  the  fame  manner 
diila  the  inland  trade,  four,  five,  or  fix  times  in 
the  ^ssiXt  The  capital^  therefore,  employed  in 
thh  tAde,  coald  in  each  of  the  two  countries 
kcep;in  :ai0tioA,  £>ur>  five,  or  fi^  times  the  ^uan- 
tJEty^  pf  induftry,  aftd  affbird  employment  and  fub- 
.^^pbe^^e.to  lb«r,  ,fivc^  or  fix  times  the  number  of 
.J>«^lft;.Whijih  m  egual  capital  could  do  m  the 

R4  ,  $r^till 
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B  m)K  .greater  part  of  th^  other  hrancbes  of  foxeipi 
trade.  Between  the  parts  of  France  and  Great 
Britain  niloft,  remote  from  one  another,  the  re- 
tivrus  m^ht  be: expected,  ^^  leafl:,  once  in  the 
yeac,  and  even  this  trade  would  fo  far  be  at  lead 
equally  advantageous  as  the  greater  part  of  the 
other  branches  of  our  foreign  European  trade. 
It  would  be,  at  leaft>  three  times  more  adv^n* 
tageous  than  the  boafled  trade  with  ourNordi 
American  colonies,  in  which  the  returns. wexjc 
feldom  made  in  lefs  than  three  years;,  fte^ei^tly 
not  in  lefs  than  four  or  five  years,  £f  %i^  be- 
fides,  is  fuppofed  to  contain  tweaty-fourjjHiil- 
lioAs  of  inhabitants.  Our  North  American  co* 
lonies  were  never  fuppofed  to  contain  more  than 
three  millions:  and  Prance  is  a  much  richer 
country  than  North  America ;  though,  on  account 
of  the  mpre  unequal  diftribution  pf  riches>424i)6 
is  much  more  poverty  and  beggary,  in  f^i(^ 
country,,  than  in  the  other..  Fr^pcej  thsr^ffo 
could  afford  a  .m^Jk:ec  at  le?^  eight  ti^iie^i  41^ 
extenfive,  apd,  on  account,  of  the  fupJeriQiicifri^ 
quency  of.  the  returns,  four  and  twenty  rime? 
more  advantageous,  than  that  which  cur  illltol^ 
Am'ericafi  colonies  ever  afforded.  The  tra^e  of 
Great  i^ritain  would  be  juft  as  advantagej^u^lo 
.^rancCf  and,  in  proportion  to  the  WfefJth)  pop** 
latfon,  and  pp^imity  of  the  refpeftive  countries, 
,woifld  havp  the  fame  fvppriority.qyer^  that  whi^ 
prance  carries  on  ^Uh  :her  own  colonws,  Su^b 
^i^  the  very. great  difference;  betw^^  tl|at..ti:ade 
fMch.  th?  wifdpm  of,  both  .pa^o;?^.  hi|,s,t^oi|g.ht 
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]»roper  to  dtfeourage,  and  that  which  it  has  fa-  chap. 
vtnif ed  the  moft.  *     ^*  ^ 

But  the  vei^  feme  circinnftaiices  Which  would 
have  rendered  an  open  and  free  commerce  be- 
tween the  two  countries  fo  advantageous  to  both, 
bavd  occalioned  the  principal  ob(tru£tions  to 
that  ecMOnmerce.  Being  neighbours,  they  are 
necefiafily'^  enemies,  and  the  wealth  and  power 
of  tkdh  becomes,  upon  that  account,  more  for- 
midable to  the  other ;  and  what  would  Increafe 
the  advantage  of  national  friendfliip,  ferves  only 
to  hf>8^me  the  violence  of  national  animofity. 
They  ari  both  rich  and  induftrious  nations ;  and 
the  merchants  and  manufadurers  of  each,  dread 
the  competition  of  the  (kill  and  aftivity  of  thofe 
of  the  other.  Mercantile  jealoufy  is  excited,  and 
iMrth  luflaniesj  and  is  itfelf  inflamed,  by  the 
violence  of  national  animofity:  and  the  traders  ^ 
of  boVh  countries  have  announced,  with  all  die 
paifi^i^te  confidence  of  interefted  falfehood,  the 
certnin  fofti  of  each,  in  confequence  of  that  uh- 
favk>aMible  balance  of  trade,  wTiich,  they  pretend^ 
would  be  the  infellible  eff^St  of  an  unreftrained 
commef<^  ^h  the  other. 

l^BRE  is  no  commercial  country  in  Europe  <rf 
whkh^  the  approaching  ruin  has  not  frequently 
befen  foretold  by  the  pretended  dodors  of  thb 
fy(tem,  from  an  unfavourable  balance  of  trade* 
Af tfef  2^  the  anxiety,  however,  which  they  haVe 
excited  about  this,  ^ter  all  the  vain  attempts  df 
ahtKbft  all  trading  nations  to  turn  that  balance  ifi 
tRiJii^twR  feVotrr  and  againft  their  n^ighbbufs, 
if  ^ioei  not  appear  that  any  one  nation  in  Europe 

has 
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B  Ap^  .greater  »paRt.  of  the  other  braiichcs  of  foreign 
tra4e.  Between  the  parts  of  France  and  Great 
Britain  xmoft.  ranote  from  one  another,  tho  re- 
turns xa\ght  be^expeftedy  at  leafl:,  once  in  the 
yeax,  smdw^a  this  trade  would  fo  far  be  at  leaft 
equally  adTantageous  as  the  greater  part  of  the 
other  branches  of  our  foreign  European  trade. 
It.  would  be,  at  leaft,  three  times  more  advsm- 
tageous  than  the  bpafled  trade  with  our  North 
American  colonies,  in  which  the  re^rns .  weive 
feldom  made  in  lefs  than  three  years;,  he^e^Xy 
not  in  lefs  than  four  or  five  years,  FraAc^9  bc- 
fides,  is  fupppfed  to  contain  twf  aty-J[oijirj  iHiii- 
lioQs  of  inhabitants.  Our  North  American  q9^ 
lonies  were  never  fuppofed  to  contain  more  than 
three  millions:  and  Prance  is  a  much  richgir 
country  than  North  America  j  though,  on  accomit 
of  the  mpre  unequal  diftribution  pf  riches^.  42^i!e 
is  much  more  poverty  and  beggary,  in  feh^.c^ie 
countjry,  than  in. the  other*,  JFrsjpce^  tjigf4?^jg, 
could  afford  a  .marJk:et  at  leafl:  eight  timeA;.fiiai^i:e 
extenfive^  and,  on  account,  of  the  fupterji^Dcil^i^ 
quency  of.  the  returns,  four  and  twenty  Ximw 
more  advantageous,  than  that  which  our^sNiCirtli 
American  colonies  ever  afforded.  The  tra^e  of 
Great  igritain  would  be  juft  as  advantageous  1(0 
.France,  and,  in  proportion  to  the  w:eftjtbj  p^pvf 
latfon,  and  .pp^imity  of  the  refpeftive  countries 
,>Y0jfld  bavp  the  fame  -fvppriority.qyer.thaEt  whi^ 
France  ca;r;rie$  on  ^ith  -her  own  colon^s,  .Si^jh 
^^^  .the  very  gf eat  diferen^cet  betwe^  tl}at*.tx^f 
fMch,  tb?  wif4pm  of  toth  .pa^p;?^.  Jiiw^t^oi|g)»i 
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pwptf  to  difeoange,  and  that  »i:=t  i  ac 
Tfonddiemoft.  , 

Bpt  the  vety  fc°e  '^^ — f^^  ^^^  *" 
have  rendered  an  open  asr  t^^    .-  - 
orefflAetwocoaitfncJxacrHSi.-  -    - 
kve  occafioned  t&e  pnncai    u::r_:_.^ 
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»oo  K  iMstbeem  in  any  rcfpeCb  impwtrVhcA  bf djak 
catile.  Every  town  and  country^  on  du  ccm- 
irafyv  in  *  pixiponbn  as  they  have  opened  their 
ports  to  all  nations^  inile^d  of  being  ruined  by 
this  free  trade,  as  the  principles  of  the  com* 
merciat  fyftem  would  iead  us  to.expeft,  have 
been  .enriched  by  it.  Though  there  are  in  £u« 
rope,  indeed^  a  few  towns  which  in  fome  refpefts 
deferve  the  name  of  free  ports^  there  is  nacouo* 
try  which  does  £o.  Holland,  perhaps,  approaches 
the  nearefl  to  this  chara£ber  of  any,  though  ftiil 
very  remote  from  it :  and  HoUandi  it  is  aclwow* 
iedged,  not  only  derives  its  whole  weaUtb)  but 
a  great  part  of  its  neceilary  fubfiftepce,  frpm  fo» 
reign  trade. 

Thcre  is.  another  balance,  indeed,,  which  has 
abeady  been  explained,  very  diBFerent  from  the 
balance  of  trade,  and  which,  according  ;is  it  hap* 
pens  to  be  either  favourable  or  unfavoijusfi^let 
necefTarily  occafions  (he  profperity  or  decay  of 
every  nation.  This  is  the  balance  of  the  af^uial 
produce  and  confutnption.  If  the  exchangeable 
valiiiie  of  the  annus^l  ])roduce,  it  has  alres^dy  hfm 
obferved,  exceeds  that  of  the  annuid  conjfkin^ 
tion,  the  caipttal  of  the  fociety  muil:  ai]nii«llj 
increafe  in  proportion  to  this  excefs.  The  fo« 
t^ty  ia  this  cafe  lives  within  its  yevenuei  and 
what  is  annuadly  faved  out  of  its.  revenucj  »  na* 
suratly  added  to  its  capital^  and  employed  6^  as 
to  i<u:reare  flill  further  the  annual  produceti.lf 
the  excliangeable  value  of  the  f^nnval  ptrod^ceb 
pn  the  contrary,  fall  ihort  of  the  anw^al.  ^e^Skt 
f^Q^piiQx^j.  tbs  cap^  Qi  the  $Hi^y  m\i9imr 
H  nually 
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jnuiif-  decay  in  .ptopohion  .toi  tbii  dsficiesttty.  'C\H  ap. 
Tile  £Kpeiu:e  of  the  fbdiety  in  this  cafe  exceeds 
its  revenue^  and  neceflarily  eacroacbeai  upcm  its 
icapitaL  Its  capital  >  therefore,  muft  neceflarily 
decay,  and,  together  with  it,  the  exchangeable 
value  of  the  annual  produce  of  its  induftry. 

This  balance  of  produce  jtnd  confumption  is 
entirely  different  irom,  what  is  called,  the  ba- 
lance of  trade.  It  might  *  take  place  in  a  nation 
which  had  no  foreign  trade,  but  which  was  en- 
tirely feparated  from  all  the  world.  It  may  ta£e 
place  in  the  whole  globe  of  the  earth,  of  which 
the  wealth,  population,  and  improvement  ,may 
be  either  gradually  jncreafmg  or  gradually  de- 
caying. 

The  balance  of  produce  and  confumptioh 
uiay  be  conltantly  in  favour  of  a  nation,  though 
!9^hat'is  called  the  balance  of  trade  be  generally 
Ugamft  it.  A  nation  may  import  to  a  greatet 
yalue*'than  it  exports  for  half  a  century,  perhaps^ 
together  j  the  gold  and  filver  which  comes  into 
It-during  all  this  time  may  be  all  immediately 
fent  out  of  it  j  its  circulating  coin  may  gradually 
decay,  different  forts  of  paper  money  being  fub- 
ftituted  in  its  place,  and  even  the  debts  too  which 
it  contrails  in  the  principal  nations  with  whom 
it  deals,  may  be  gradually  increafing;  and  yiet 
ils  real  wealth,  the  exchangeable  value  of  thfe 
annual  produce  of  its  lands  and  labour,  mayi 
during  the  fame  period,  have  been  increafing  irt 
a  much  greater  proportion.  The  ftate  of  our 
l^ferth  American  colonies,  and  of  the  trade 
^«feich4hey  camion  with  Great  ftritain,  before 
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^  ^  ^  thc/^damwnccincnt  of  the  prefent  difturba|iccs% 
xnmf  StXYc  as  a  proof  that  this  is  by  jio  xneaiu  an 
impoiUble  fuppoiitioi^. 


'->. 


C  H  A  P.    IV. 

Of  Drawbacks. 

T|LrERCHANTs  and  manufafturcrs  are  not 
contented  with  the  monopoly  of  the 
home  market,  but  defire  likewife  the  moft  ex- 
tcnfive  foreign  fale  for  their  goods.  Their 
country  has  no  jurifdidion  in  foreign  nations, 
and  therefore  can  feldom  procure  them  any  mono* 
'poly  there.  They  are  generally  obliged,  there- 
fore, to  content  themfelves  with  petitioning  for 
certain  encouragements  to  exportation. 

Of  thefe  encouragements  what  are  called 
Drawbacks  f(^ein  to  be  the  moft  reafonable.  To 
allow  the  merchant  to  drawback  upon  exporta- 
tion, either  the  whole  or  a  part  of  whatever  ex- 
cife  or  inland  duty  is  impofed  upon  domeftic  in- 
duftry,  can  never  occafion  the  exportation  of  a 
greater  quantity  of  goods  than  what  would  have 
been  exported  had  no  duty  been  impofed.  Sxich 
encouragements. do  not  tend  to  turn  towards  any 
particular  employment  a  greater  Ihare  of  the  ca- 
pital of  the  country,  than  what  would  go  to  that 
employment  of  its  own  accord,  but  only  to 
hinder  the  duty  from  driving  away  any  part  of 

^  This  pangra^ph  wai  written  In  the  year  i%f^ 

that 
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that-ihafc  to  other  eirtploytai*its.  They  terttl 
not  io  overturn  that  balance  \^hlch'  nattiriHy 
eftablifties  itfelf  among  all  the  various  empldy- 
ments  of  the  fociety ;  but  to  hinder  it  from  being 
overturned  by  the  duty.  They  tend  not  to  de- 
ftroy,  but  to  preferve,  what  it  is  in  moft  cafes 
advantageous  to  preferve,  the  natural  divifion  and 
diftribution  of  labour  in  the  fociety. 

The  fame  thing  may  be  faid  of  the  drawbacks 
upon  the  re-exportation  of  foreign  goods  import* 
cdj  which  in  Great   Britain  generally  amount 
to  by  much  the  largeft  part  of  the  duty  upon 
importation.      By  the  fecond  of  the  rules,   an- 
nexed to  the  a&  of  parliament,  which  impofed, 
what  is  now  called,  the  old  fubfidy,  every  mer- 
chant|  whether  Englifh  or  alien,  was  allowed  to 
draw  back  half  that  duty  upon  exportation  ;    the 
Englifh  merchant,  provided  the  exportation  took 
place  within  twelve  months ;  the  alien,  provided 
it  took  place  within  nine  months.     Wines,  cur-, 
rants,  and  wrought  filks  were    the  only  goods' 
which  did  not  fall  within  this  rule,  having  other 
and  niore  advantageous  allowances.    The  duties, 
imppfed  by  this  aft  of  parliament  were,  ^at  that 
time^>  the  only  duties  upon  the  importation  oF 
foreign  goods.      The  term   within  which    this,  ^ 
andl  all  other  drawbacks,  could  be  claimed,  was 
afterwards .  (by  7  Geo.  I.  chap.  21.  feft.  lo,)  ex-' 
tm^d  to  three  year^.  :  | 

^Ti^B  duties  which,  have  been  impofed  fince^ 
t^e  p|4;  fubfidy,  are,  jthe  great©*  part  of  them,^^ 
wholly  drawn  back  upon  exportation.  This  ge-^ 
neral  i^r  faowelsert  .lio:  lialrie  to  a:^e3t.  number 

:^a^  of 
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BOOK  of  exceptions,  and  the  doAiine  of  dr awbKeks  teis 
become  a  ifiuch  leTs  fimple  matter,  than  k  vvas 
at  tbdr  fitft  inftitudon. 

Upok  the  eaqportation  of  fome  fof eigri  goodv, 
of  which  it  was  expeQed  that  the  hnpertaldon 
would  greatly  exceed  what  was  necefls^for  tlfe 
.home  confumption,  the  whole  duties  are  draim 
back,  without  retaining  even  hdltf  the  old  &kf^ 
Bcfc^e  the  revolt  of  our  North  American  ^\ch 
aies,  we  had  the  monopoly  of  the  tobicco  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia.  We  imported*  ab(5«t 
hinety-jfix  thoufand  hogfheads,  and  the  home 
confumption  was  not  fuppofed  to  exceed  fourteen 
dioufand.  To  £auulitate  the  great  expoi^taticMi 
which  was  neceflary,  in  order  to  rid  tis  of  the 
rdl,  the  whole  duties  were  drawn  hack,  pTO« 
laded  the  exportation  took  place  within  ^tet 
years. 

We  ftill  have,  though  not  altogether,  yet  very 
nearly,  the  monopoly  of  the  fugars  6f  our  Weft 
Indian  iflands.  If  fugars  are  exported  within  a 
year,  therefore,  all  the  duties  upon  importatiott 
are  drawn  back,  and  if  exported  within  three 
years,  all  the  duties,  except  half  the  old  fubfidy, 
which  ftill  continues  to  be  retained  upon  the  ex- 
portation of  the  greater  part  of  goods. '  Though 
the  importation  of  f agar  exceeds,  a  good  deat, 
what  is  neceflfary  for  the  home  confumptiort,  the 
cxcfifs  is  inconfiderable,  in  comparifon  of  what  it 
lifed  tobe  in  tobacco. 

Some  goods,  the  particular  objefts  of  the  jea- 

loufy  of  our  own  manufafturcrs,  are  prohrbitedf 

to  b6  imported  for  home  €onfumpti(«.     They 

9  way, 
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jQXffbaw^^^i  upba  piykig  cwtaiii  4ttti«5^*lic'  C'HAi*. 
impqfte4  and-wtr«houfed  for  exportaticm*  :-S*t 
upon  fuch  exportation,  no  part  of  tb^fe  ^^ucies 
is^r^Mip  back.  Ow  mand&^urerd  ans  uidwil* 
liq^'^t.-feeni^,  tiiat  even  this  r^ftriSed  impofrt^ 
irtiQ]|i:ihpiild.  h(e  encouraged^  and  are  ^aod  left 
fim)fbp94!l  Qf  date&  goods  ihould  be  ftolen  out  of 
tbfi.^wnrdtoufe^  and  thus  come  into  competitkm 
with  their  own*  it  is  under  thefe  regulattona 
only  thait  ViG:  can  import  wrought  filks,  Frenck 
cambricka  and  lawns,  calHcoes  panted,  printed^ 
ibinedy  or  dyed,  &c, 

Ws  are  unvdlling  even  to  be  the  carriers  of 
French  ^oods,  and  choofe  rather  to  forego  a  pro- 
fit to  Qurfelves,  than  to  fuffer  thofe,  whom  we 
con^der  af  our  enemies,  to  make  any  profit  by 
ourmeansu  Not;  only  half  the  old  fubfidy,  biM: 
the  fecond  twenty-five  per  cent,  is  retained  upon 
the.  exportation  of  all  French  goods. 

By  the  fourths  of  the  rules  annexed  to  the  old 
fubiidy,  the  drawback  allowed  upon  the.  expofta- 
tion  of  a|l  wines  amounted  to  a  great  deal  more 
thaji .  half  the  duties  which  were^  at  that  timcE, 
paid  upon,  their  importation ;  and  it  feems,  at 
that  time,  to  have  been  the  objeft  of  die  legit 
lature'  tb  give  ibmewhat  more  than  ordinary-  en- 
couragement  to  the  cairying  trade  inwinei  Se. 
veral  of  the  other  dudes  too,  which  were  im» 
pofed,  either  at:  the  fame  time,  or>  fubfequent  to 
the  old  fabfidy ;  what  is  called  the  additionsil 
duty^  the  new  fubfidy,  thei  one-third  and  two- 
thirds  fobfidies,  the  impoft  i6g2^  the  tonnage 
on  wine,  .w^e  allowed  to  be  wholly  drawn  Irfck 
.  -       upon 
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Upon  exportation.     ^AU  thofe  duties  jiOfrCTfy 
except  ihe  additional  duty  «nd  impc^  i69ai^b0i 
ing  paid  down  in  ready  money^  iipnn  i^fiifffiii 
tioo^  the  intereft  of  fo  large  a  fym  OMafiowdi 
an  ezpence,  which  made  it  unreafen^bW  t«j^pi» 
ped  any  profitable  carrying  tradd^  i^  thi$iMCif|K 
Only  a  part,  therefore,  of  the  4uty  caU«4uike 
impoft  on  wine,  and  no  part  of  die  tmmt^ftSlt^ 
pounds  the  ton  upon  French  wine9>  cfi^^ 
duties  impofed  in  1745,  in  1765,.  ^Wd  ipvlTldi^ 
were  allowed  to  be  drawn  back  iqH>n  ttkpam^ 
tion.     The  two  impofts  of  fiv-e  per  cePtf  M^ 
pofed  in   1779  ^d   178 1,  upon  all  the  fottait«: 
duties  of  cuftoms,  being  allowed. to  be* jOR^lioliy 
drawn  back  upon  the  exportation  of  alb  mother 
goods,  were  likewife  allowed  to  be  drawn  bade 
upon  that  of  wine.      The  laft  duty  that  has  been 
particularly  impofed   upon  wine,  that  of   1780, 
is  allowed  to  be  wholly  drawn  back,  an  indul- 
gence, which,  when  fo  many  heavy  duties  are 
retained,    mod   probably   could  never  occafiicm 
the  exportation  of  a  fingle  ton  of  wine.    Tfade 
rules  take  place  with  regard  to  all  places  of  law- 
ful exportation,    except   the  Briti(h  colonic  in 
America* 

Th£  15th  Charles  IL  chap.  7.  called  an  aft 
Jor  the  cncourageihent  of  trade,  bad  given  Gteat 
Britain  the  monopoly  of  fupplying  the  colofues 
with  all  the  commodities  of  the  growth  or  ma- 
nufadure  ^Sf  £urope;  and  coyifeqyi^nfly  frith 
wines**  In  a  couDtry  of.fo  extenfiv^e.  a.  coaft/as 
our  North  American  and  Weft.Inltair^coiD- 
nies^  where  our  authority  was  ftlways^&  firy 
8        .  ;.  iknder^ 
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Diodflr,  and  where  the  inhabitants  wer^  allowed  .t!  9  A  f^ 
to  cwry  out,  in  thcif  awn  (hips,  their  non-enu* 
peraced  eomnioditiee,  at  firft)  to  all  parts  of  £u- 
i^p&j  alftd  afterwards^  to  all  parts  of  Europe 
South  <rf  Ctpc  Finifterre,  it  is  not;  very  proba* 
Me  that  this  monopoly  could  ever  be.  much*  t^ 
fp$Qiiid\  and  they,  probably,  at  all  times,  found 
fHfliHt  of  bringing  back  fome  cargo  from  th^ 
et^triA  td  which  they  were  -  allowed  to  carry 
oyi  one.  They  feem,  however,  to  have  found 
kne  difficulty  in  importing  European  wines  from 
the  places  of  their  growth, .  and  they  could  not 
Wfll  import  ^hem  from  Great  Britain,  where 
tliaf  were  loaded  with  many  heavy  duties,  oiF 
which,  a  confiderable  part  .was  not  drawn  ,hack 
upon  ^exportation.  Madeira  wine«  not  being  an 
European  commodity,  could  be.  imported  di* 
reSly  into  America  and  the  Weft  Indies,  coun- 
tries, which,  in  all  their  non-enumerated  oom-^ 
modities,  enjoyed  a  free  trade  to  the  ifland  of 
Madeira*  Thefe  circumftances  had  probably 
introduced  that  general  tafte  for  Madeira  wine, 
which  our  officers  found  eftablilhed  in  all  our  co- 
lonies at  ihc  commencement  of  the  war  which 
began  jn  17551  and  which  they  brought  back 
with  them  to  the  mother  country^  where  that 
wine  had  not  been  much  in  faihion  before. 
Upon  the  condufion  of  that  war,  in  1763  (by 
the  4th  Geo.  III.  Chap.  15.  Sed  1:2.)  all 
the  duties,  except  3/.  10  j.  were  allowed  to  be 
dra;i¥&  back,  upon  the  exportation  to  the  •  co- 
lanjeli  of  all  wines,  except  French  wines,  to 
ikm  comftu^ce  and  confumption  of  which,  na- 
vv>^*.  u,     .   ^  s  tional 
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^^v*'^  tional  prejudice  would -allow  no  fort  of  cndotl- 
ragement.  The  period  between  the  granting 
of  this  indulgence  and  the  revolt  df  our  North 
American  colonies  was  probably  too-  fhoft  .td 
admit  of  any  confiderable  change  in  the  cuftoms 
of  thofe  countries. 

The  fame  aft»  which,  in  the  drawback -upon 
all  wines,  except  French  wines,  thus  favoured 
the  colonies  fo  much  more  than  other  conntf^  5 
in  thofe,  upon  the  greater  part  of  other  com- 
niodities,  favoured  them  much  lefs.  Upon  the 
exportation  of  the  greater  part  of  commodities 
to  other  countries,  half  the  old  fubiidy  was 
drawn  back.  But  this  law  enafted,  that  no  part 
of  that  duty  fhould  be  drawn  back  upon  the  ex- 
portation to  the  colonies  of  any  commodities,  of 
the  growth  or  manufadure  cither  of  Europe  or 
the  EaftJndies,  except  wines,  white  callicoes,  'and 
ihuflins. 

Drawbacks,  were,  perhips,  originally  grant- 
ed for  the  encouragement  of  the  carrying  trade, 
ti^hich,  as  the  freight  of  the  fhips  is  frequently 
paid  by  foreigners  in  money,  was  fuppofed  to  be 
peculiarly  fitted  for  bringing  gold  and  filver  into 
the  country.  But  though  the  carrying  trade 
certainly  deferves  no  peculiar  encouragement, 
though  the  motive  of  the  inftitution  was,  per- 
haps, abundantly  foolifh,  the  inftitution  itfelf 
feems  reafonable  enough.  Such  drawbacks  can* 
not  force  into  this  trade  a  greater  fhare  of -the 
capital  of  the  country  than  what  would  have 
gone  to  it  of  its  own  accord,  had  there  been. no 
duties  upon  importation.  They  *only  pr^yient 
'       '  '^        "        "  .  '^  •  ^         its 
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iisyting  cfxciuded  altogether  by  thofe  duties. 
IftiLcarrying  trade,  though  it  deferves  no  pre- 
reifenie,  ought  hot  to  be  precluded,  but  to  be 
f^ftifree  lijce  a:U  other  trades.  It  is  a  heceflary 
K^iSlitte  tb  thtffe  capitals  which  cannot  find  cm* 
ployment  either  in  the  agriculture  or  in  the  ma- 
AiiKaidVes  of  the  country,  either  in  its  home  trade 
otln  Its' foreign  trade  of  cohfumption. 

'*ftife  rfevenu^  of  the  cuftoms,  inftead  of  fuffer- 
tn^y  profits  from  fuch  drawbacks,  by  that  part 
,  of  the  duty  which  is  retained.  If  the  whole 
diMii  Had  been  retained,  the  fordgn  goods, 
up'on' which  they  are  paid,  could  feldorn  have 
been  exported,  nor  confequently  imported,  for 
want  of  a  market.  The  duties,  therefore,  of 
which  a  pint  is  retained,  would  never  have  beea 
paicf.' 

'These  reafons  feem  fufficiently  to  juftify 
drawbacks,  and  would  juftify  them,  though  the 
whole  duties,  whether  upon  the  produce,  of  do# 
meftic  ihduftry,  or  upon  foreign  goods,  were 
Amfs  drawn  back  upon  exportation.  The  re- 
venticof  excife  would  in  this  cafe,  indeed,  fuffer 
a  little,  and  that  of  the  cuftoms  a  good  deal 
ittotte ;  but  the  natural  balance  of  induftry,  the 
ria'tifrAl  divifion  and  diftribution  of  labour,  which 
is  always  more  or  lefs  difturbed  by  fuch  duties, 
would  be  naore  nearly  re-eftablifhed  by  fuch  a 
regulation. 

TttESE  reafons,  however,  will  juftify  draw- 
backs ohly  upon  exporting  goods  to  thofe  coun- 
tries''i/lrhich  arie  altogether  foreign  and  inde- 
pendent, not  to  thofe  in  which  our  merchants 
.52  and 
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B  o  o  K  and  manufaftures  enjoy  a  monopoly,  A  draw- 
back, for  example,  upon  the  exportation  of  Eu- 
ropean goods  to  bur  Apierican  colonies,  will  nor 
always  occafion  a  greater  exportation  than  what 
would  have  taken  place  without  it.  By  means 
of  the  monopoly  which  our  merchants  and  ma- 
nufafturers  enjoy  there,  the  fame  ^uantity-Huerf^ 
frequently,  perhaps,  be  fent  thither,  though  mft 
whole  duties  were  retained.  The  drawback, 
therefore,  may  frequently  be  pure  lofs  to  :the 
revenue  of  excife  and  cufloms,  without  altering, 
the  ftate  of  the  trade,  or  rendering,  it  in/aoy  re- 
fpeft  more  extenfive.  How  far  fuch  drawbacks 
can  be  juftified„  as  a  proper  encouragement;  to. 
.  the  induftry  of  our  colonies,  or  how  fer  it  is  ad- 
vantageous to  the  mother-country,  that  they 
ihould  be  exempted  from  taxes  which  are  paid  by 
all  the  reft  of  their  fellow-fub^e£ts,  will  appear 
hereafter  when  I  come  to  treat  of  colonies^ 

Drawbacks,  however,  it  muft  always  be  un- 
derftood,  are  ufeful  only  in  thole  cafe&  in  which 
the  goods  for  the  exportation  of  which  they  are 
given,  are  really  exported  to  fome  foreign  coun- 
try,; and  not  clandeflinely  re-imported  into,  our 
own.  That  fome  drawbacks,  particularly  thok 
upon  tobacco,  have  frequently  been  abufed  in 
this  manner,  and  have  given  occafion  to  many 
fraiidfe  equally  hurtful  both  to  the  revenue  and  to^ 
the  fair  trader,  is  well  known^ 
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,      '      C  H  A  P.    V. 

Cf  Bottnties^  -         . 

jjpuNTUEa.  upon  exportation  are,  in  Great  chap. 
*^  Britain,  frequently  petitioned  for,  and  .  ^-^ 
fometimes  granted  to  the  produce  of  particular 
branches,  of  domeftic  induftry.  By  means  of 
them  our  merchants  and  maniufafturers,  it  is 
pretended,  will  be  enabled  to  fell  their  goods  as 
chej^  or  cheaper  than  their  rivals  'in  the  foreign 
market.  A  greater  quantity,  it  is  faid,  will 
tlius  be  exported,  and  the  balance  of  trade  con- 
fequently  turned  more  in  favour  of  our  own 
country •  We  cannot  give  our  workmen  a  mo- 
nopoly in  the  foreign,  as  we  have  done  in  the 
home  mariiet.  We  cannot  force  foreigners  to 
buy  their  goods,  as  we  have  done  our  own  coun- 
trymen. The  next  beft  expedient,  it  has  been 
thought,  therefore,  is  to  pay  them  for  buying.^ 
It  is  in  this  manner  that  this  mercantile  fyfteni 
propofes  to  enrich  the  whole  country,  and  to  put 
money  into  all  our  pockets  by  means  of  the  ba* 
lance  of  trade. 

B0XJNTIE3,  it  is  allowed,  ought  to  be  given  to 
thofe  branches  of  trade  only  whicl:i  cannot-  be 
carri.ed  on  without  them.  But  every  branch  of 
trade  in  which  the. merchant  can  fell  his  goods 
for  ^  price,  which  replaces  to  him,  with  the  ordi- 
nary profits  of  flock,  the  whole  capital  employed 
m  preparing  and  feiiding^them  to  market,  can  be 
-  s  ^  .    '        carried 
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carried  on  without  a  bounty.  Every  fucji^brjgf^jx 
is  evidently  upon  a  level  with  all  thp^.c^^i^, 
branches  of  trade  which  are  carried  pa  yri|;hQigfi 
bounties,  and  cajinot  ther^iefpre  j-equireoafli.iW9» 
than  they.  Thofe  trades  only  require.  boijip|ies 
in  which  the  merchant  k  €4)liged  to  fell  ^^ 
goods  for  .a  price  which  does  not  replac^:  to.Jttjii, 
hii  capital,  together  with  the  ordinary  pjoQfJ- 
or  in.  which  he  is  obliged  to  fell  them  f9r  jf^ 
than  it  really  cods  him  to  fend  them,  to  maffc^*^ 
The  bounty  is  given  in  order  to  make  up  tbi^. 
lofsj  and  to  encourage  him  to  continue,  or  per- 
haps to  begin,  a  trade  of  wh|ch  the  expence  i$ 
fuppofed  to  be  greater  than  the  return^,  of  wtiHJi. 
every  operation  eats  up  a  part  of  the  capital  ^mn, 
ployed  in  it,  and  which  is  of  fuch  a  nature,  Jthzt^ 
if  all  other,  trades  refemblcdit,  there  would  fogn 
be  no  ca{»tal  left  in  the  country. 

TffE  trades,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  which  arc^ 
carried  on  by  means  of  bonnties,  are  the  only' 
ones  which  can  be  carried  on  between  two  na* 
tioTO  for  ^ny  confiderable  time  together^  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  that  one  of  them  fhall  always  and 
regularly  Ipfe,  or  fell  its  goods  for  lefs  than  it 
really  cofts  to  fend  them  to  market.  But  if  the 
bounty  did  not  repay  to  the  merchant  what  he 
would  otherwife  lofe  upon  the  price  of  his  goods, 
his  own  intereft  would  foon  oblige  him  to  em» 
ploy  his  flock  in  another  way,  or  to  find  out  a 
trade  in  ^hich  the  price  of  the  goods  would  re? 
place  to  birri,  with  the  ordinary  profit,  the  capt-' 
tal  employed' ill  fending  them  po  mktkeu  -TW 
eSe^  of  bounties,  like  tl)at  of  all  the  other  Ex- 
pedients 
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pedicnts  of  the  mercantile  fyftem,  can  only  be  to 
force  the  trade  of  a  country  into  a  channel  much 
lefs  advantageous  than  that  in  wlwh  it  would 
^tttraHy  run  of  its  own  accords 

The'  ingenious  and  well-infotaied  wthor  of 
iht  tm^e  upon  the  corn  trade  has  fhown  very 
cldirly,  that  fince  the  bounty  upon  the  exporta- 
tldii-  of  corn  was  firft  eftablifhed,  the  price  of  the 
jGom  exported,  valued-  moderately  enough,  ha^ 
excfclfded  that  of  the  corn  imported,  valued  very 
high, ;  by  a  much  greater  fum  than  the  amount  of 
th^  [whole  bounties  which  have  been  paid  during^ 
tjiaa-pi&riod.  This,  he  imagines,  upon  the  true 
ptiilcfples  of  t-he  mercantile  fyftem,  is  a  clea:i* 
proof  that  this  forced  j^orn  trade  is  beneficial  tQ 
tht  nation  ;  the  value  of  the  ^exportation  exceeds 
ing-^^tha.t  of  the  irnports^tion .  by  a  niuch  greater 
fuiii  than  the  whole  extraordinary  expense  which 
the;  public  has  been  at  in  order  to  get  it  exporti. 
ed*'  tie*  does  not  confider  that  this  nextraordi- 
nury  ei^pence,  or  the  bounty,  is  the  fmalleft  pari 
Qf  jthe  ^xpence  which  the  exportation  of  corn 
really  cofts  thefociety.  The  capital  which  the 
&nner  employed  in  raifmg  it,  muft  likewife  b^ 
taken  into  the  account.  UnLefs  the  price  of  the 
corn  when  fold  in  the  foreign  markets  replaces^ 
not  oply  the  bounty,  but  this  capital,  together 
with  the  ordinary  profits  of  ftock,  the  fociety  is 
a  Ipfer  by  the  difference,  or  the  national  ftocH 
is  foinpph,  diminifihed.  But  the  very  reafon  for 
v/hlcb  -it :  ha^  h§en  thought  neceffary  to  grant  a 
b0!cinty,.is  th^  fuppofcd  infuffic1en<iy.  of  thp  pricg 
tft^o-$lais>  -'  -'  'r  ]/,  '   :•  ^.'  •       "'.,:■.  .r  -...v^' 
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&<>c^k  :  TftE  average  price  of  com,  U^lwfr  hccttfeifeid^ 
has/allen  confiderably/mce  the  ^[labi^Qinfli^i:^  ^ 
t^bouiity«*  Tint  the  average  pfke  of  >^Ofriqbd<- 
gftn  to  fail  fom&what  jowards  the^wd  of  *thc?4aft 
ccnttiry,  and  has  continued  to  do  fo  durk^^  %he 
courfe  (rf  the  fixty-four  fir  ft  years  of  tl^e  preif£ft% 
I  have  already  endeavoured  to  fhow.  I^pt  ithii^ 
evmt,  fuppofmg  it  to  be  real,  as  I  belieye.  itLto 
be,  muft  have  happened  in  fpite  of  the  bounty, 
and  cannot  poffibly  have  happened  ia  confei- 
quence  of  it.  It  has. happened  in  France,  a?; 
vcH  as  in  England,  though  in  France  thcie 
was,  not  only  no  bounty,  but,  till  1764^  the 
exportation  of  corn  was  fubjcfted  to  a  general 
prohibition.  This  gradual  fall  in  the  average 
jprice  of  g»'ain,  it  is  probable,  therefore,  is  ult^-' 
mat?iy  owing  '  neither  to  the  one  regulatioii 
nor  to  the  other,  but  to  that  gradual  and  in- 
fepfible  rife  in  the  real  value  of  filver,  which, 
in  th^  firlt  book  of  this  difcourfe,  I  have  en-? 
dearourcd  to  Ihew  has  taken  place  in  *the 
gette'ral  market  of  Europe,  during  the  couTfet)f 
the  prefept  century.  It  feems  tQ  be  altogctlwr 
intpofTible  that  the  bounty  could  ever  contribute 
to  lower  the  price  of  grain. 

In  years  of  plenty,  it  has  already  been  ob- 
ferved,  the  bounty,  by  occafioning  an  extrz^cr-? 
4inary  exportation,  neceflarily  keeps  up  the  price 
of  com  in  the  Komc  iparkct  above  what  it  would 
iat-urally  fall  to.  To  do  fo  was  the  avowed 
purpola  of  the  if^ftitutipn.  In  years  of  fcarcity, 
tfliowgh.  the  bounty  is  frequently  fufpended;  y^ 
tiib  great. exportation  which  it  decafions  in  ycJar* 
*»';  f"  *  *  of 
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i^^f^lewji  Aidft  frequently  hi^dier  more  or  fcfs^ 
iktplmf^^^^tie  year  ftbm  veKeving  the?  fdai-cfty 
offfaftWheK  -Both;'  m,  ytiari  of  plenty,"''a(hd  in 
jfial^fttf  ifcai<dtyi'  thereforef,  the  bounty  neceffa^ 
riiy  t^fikis  •  to  Vsdfe  the  mofley  prke*  of  cosnfTome^ 
ifert^lrigbcl- than  it  otherwifc  wouM  be  in  the 
lldtfie^ttffoket:^ 

i''?'R»AT,'in  •  the  a^uat  ftate  of  tiihgej  the 
betinty  mtift  lieceffarily  have  this  tendency,  will 
niity:^!  af)|)rehend,  be  difputed  by  any  reafonable 
feribni '  But.it  has  been  thought  bymanypeo^ 
jMBfiihar.it  liends  to  encourage  tillage,  and  that 
iiiitwp>  different  'ways ;  firft^  by  opening  a  more 
extenfive^fdcreign  market  to  the  corn  of  the  far<i> 
n^r,  itr  tends/  they  imagine,  to  increafe  the  dc« 
mand  for,*  >and  confequently  the  produQion  of 
Aat  coyimodity ;  and  fecondly,'  by  fecnring  to 
hrm  a  better  price  than  he  could  other  wife  expeQ: 
ifli'trie^  afihial  ftate  of  tillage^  it  tends,  they  fttp- 
pofc,  to 'Encourage  tillage*  This  double  en- 
coin-agenicnt '  muft,  they  imagine,  in.  >b  long 
peridd^  of  years,  occafion^fudi  an  increafe  in  the 
prddnQ:ix^n  of  torn^  as  may  lower  its  price  in  the 
h<!)fflie'mark€ft,  much  more  than  the  bounty  c»ii 
raife  if,  in  the  aftual  ftate  which  tillage  may,  at 
thiB' end  of  that  period,  happen  to  be  in. 

I 'ANSWER,  that  whatever  cKtenfion  of  the  fo* 
reign  tftarket  can  beoccafioned- by  the  bounty, 
touft,?'in  evfery  particular  year,  be  altogether,  at 
jJte  expence  of  the  home  market ;  as  every  imihel 
of  corn,  ivhich  i^  exported  by  means  of  the  boun- 
ty, andSwMth  ip^^ould  not  have  been  exported 
yrith6\irt  the  bounty,  would  have  remained  in  th^ 
;  home 
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BQfQ*:.  bevie  market  to  increafc  the  confumpdon.  and 
t&  lower  the  price  of  that  conimodity,  Thg 
corn  bounty,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  as  ,wel|  ^s 
every  other  bounty  upon  exportation,  impofcs 
t^o  different  taxes  upon-  the  peopJe ;  firft,  fkc, 
tax  which  they  are  obliged  to  contribute,  Jn  pr;der. 
to  pay  the  bounty ;  and  fecondly,  the  tax  which 
strifes  from  the  advanced  price  of  the  commo- 
dity in  the  home  market,  and  which,  as  the' 
whole  body  of  the  people  are  purchafers  of  cor% 
mufl:,  in  this  particular  commodity,  be  paid,  by 
the  whole  body  of  the  people.  In  this  pard(» 
cular  commodity,  therefore,  this  fecond  tax  \% 
by  much  the  hcavieft  of  the  two.  Let  us  fijpfi' 
pdfe  .that,  taking  one  year  with  another,  the 
bouaty  of  five  (hillings  upon  the  exportation  of 
the  quarter  of  wheat,  raifes  the  price  of  that 
cbm!iK)dity  in  the  home  market  only  fixpence 
the  btt(hel,  or  four  (hillings  the  quarter,  highe^r 
than  it  ocherways  would  have  been  in  the  aftiial 
i^ate  of  the  crop.  Even  upon  this  very  naodc» 
ratfe  Ibppofition,  the  great  body  of  the  pfeojiyfe, 
otdr  and  above  contributing  the  tax  which  pays 
the-  bounty  of  five  Ihillings  upon  every  quarter 
of  wheat  exported,  muft  pay  another  of  four 
f&itlings  upon  every  quarter  which  they  tbemr 
fehre*  confume;  But,  according  to  the  very  \^ell- 
iiifjormed  author  of  the  trafts  upon  the  com^ 
tradcythfi  average  .proportion  of  the  corn  ds^ 
pei^ted  to  that  conijumed  at  home,  is  not  morf 
tfean  .that  of  on^.to  thirtyrone*  For  every  fiv^ 
IHiUiiigs,  therefore*  which  they  contribute  ^o  tlj^ 
payikuintQf.'tiQcr£rft  tay^  tl4^  raufl  contribute  G^ 
k.   -  poHud^ 
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ppunds  fojiir  Mlings .  to    the  payment  pf  itbo  c-H^  ^^ 
{ecQiid.     So  very  heavy  a  tax  upon  fhe  fi^ft  .nfrj 
cetfary  of  life,  muft  either  reduce  the  fubfiftei^gft 
o£  tlie  labouring  poor,  or  it  muft  ocpfifiop  fo^ 
aufftAeiitation  in  their    pecuniary  wages,  propojf. 
tionable  to  that  in  the  pecuniary  price  of  their 
^bfjfteh'ce.      So   far   as  it  operates  in  the  one 
way, \t 'muft  reduce  the  ability  of  the  labouring 
poor i^o  educate  and  bring  up  their  children,  ai^^ 
miift,'  fo  f'ar,  tend  to  reftrain  the  population,  9^ 
the'country.    So  far  as  it  operate?  in  the  othgif^ 
it'^iAu^^  reduce  the  ability  of  the  employers  9JEJ 
the  |ioor,  to  employ  fo  grc^t  a  number  as  they 
wherwile  might  do,  and  muft,   fp  far,  tend  to; 
rettrajn  the  induftry  of  the  .  country.     The  f x* 
traordinary  exportation  of  corn,    therefor^    bo, 
cafipnea  by  the  bounty,  not  only,  in  every  par* 
tiqijilaj.  year  diminifhes  the  hom^,  j^ft  as  iniich, 
a;s , it  extends  the  foreign  market  apd  coDfum{w, 
tion,  but,  by  reftraining  the  population  aqd  ia« 
dufl^y.  of  the  country,   jts  fjnal  tendency  is  •  to, 
ftui>j^^n4  feftrain  the  gradu?.!  extenfion  of  t)i».; 
Konie  pnarket  j  and  thereby,    in  the  long  ryx^^ 
rather  to  dirpin^fb,  than  to  augpient^  the  whole 
m2^rket  and  Gpnfumption  of  corn*  .  ^ 

Tllfjs  enhancement  of  the  money  prige  pfi 
coroy  Jioxyev^r,  it  ha$  been  thought,  by  r^ndor- 
ing,  that  (commodity  mpte  profitable  tp  the  fiirii^ 
m^,  ipufi  x^ceflarily  entourage  itp  produftion.  •  «; 
.I.4WWER,  that. this  might  be  the  cafe-  if  the 
effeft  of  the  bounty  was  to  raife  'the  teal  ptied^^ 
of/.jpruj  or  ^enable  the  f»mer,  with^  an  ^^qual; 
flP^% ;.<^;  it>    to.  Bwintam^  a  greitct  number- 
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B  Xj6^K'  of 'labourers  in  the  fame  manner,  whether<  libera^ 
JL^^J^•  nKJderatci  or  fcanty,  than  other  labourers^ are 
c6tomonly  maintained  in  his  neighbouihocd^" 
But  neither  the  bounty,  it  is  evident,  nor  «iy 
other  human  inftitution,  can  have  any  fiich 
eSkO:.  It  is  not  the  real,  but  the  nominal  price 
of  corn',  which  can  in  any  confiderable  degra; 
be  affeftcd  by^the  bounty.  And  though  thfe  ta^ 
which  that '  inftitution  i^pofes  upon  the  wk^le 
body  of  the  people,  may  be  very  burdenfotne*'lb 
thofe  who  pay  it,  it  is  of  very  littjc  advasitsge 
tb  thofe  who  receive  it,  . 

'  The  real  effeft  of  the  bounty  is  not  16  much 
to  raife  the  real  value  of  corn,  as  to  degrade  th^ 
real  value  of  filver ;  or  to  make  an  equal  quan<^ 
tify  of  it  exchange  for  a  fmaller  quantity,  not 
only  of  com,  but  of  all  other  homp-tnade  pom* 
ikbdities :  for  the  money  price  of  corn  regulate} 
that  of  all  other  home-made  commodities. 
*^'  It'  regulates  the  money  price  of  labour,  which 
Ault  always  be  fuch  as  to  ehable  the  labourer  to 
purchafe  a  quantity  of  cop  fufficient  to  main- 
t^n'*hlm  'and  his  femily  either  in  the  liberal, 
mtjdefate,  or  fcanty  manner  in  which  the  advan*. 
cing,  ftationary,  or  declining  circumftances  of  the 
ftfelfety  oblige  his  employers  to  maintain  him. 

'Ir  'regulates  the  money  price  qf  all  the  other 
j5'aflfs'of  ffte  rude  produce  of  land,  which,  in 
<|very  period  of  improvement,  muft  bear  a  cer-' 
t^n  proportion  to  that  of  com^  though  this 
jjropdrtion  is  different  in  different  periods.  It 
regulates,'  for  example,  the  moneV  price  of  grafs 
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-^  liay,    of  butchcrs'-meat,  of  horfes,^  and  tt^  Qih/yPj, 
maintesance'  of  horfes,   of  land  carriage  coDfj&* 
^Jtfcefi/^VL,  0j?  of  the  greater  part,  of  the  inland  oomr 
•  mt^ce  of  the  country.  .       ^        ^. 

;';ftY  Regulating  the  money  price  of  .all  the  other 
parts  of  J  the,r.ude  produce  .of  land,  it  regulatjjs 
tj^^t  of  the,  materials  of  ^Imoft  all  manufaSures* 
By  regulating  the  money  price  of  labour,  it  rqr 
gujates  that  of  maj^ufadiuring  art  and  induftry, 
Audi  byi  regulatlflfcg  both,  it  regulates  that  of  the 
Go^l^lete  manufacture..  The  money  price  of . la-, 
hour,  .and.  of  every .  thing  that  is  the  produqe 
^i^l^er  of  land  or  labour,  mud  neceflarily  either 
rife  or. /all  in  .proportion  to  the  money  price ^ of 
corn*    ^  .  ,     >  .  J  . 

.,.T]pouGH  in  confequencc  of  the  bounty,  there- 
for^. tUe.farmer  IhouM  be  enabled  to  fell  his  corn 
for:four  fhiilings  the  bufliel  inftead  of  three  and  ' 
fixpence,  and  to  pay  his  landlord  a  money  rent 
pfToportionable  to  this  rife  in  the  money  price  of 
l^is  .p^rpduce  J  yet  if  in  confequcnce  of  this  rife 
ia  the  pric^  of  corn,  four  ihillings  will  p.urchafe 
no  aiore,  home-made  goods  of  any  other  ki(id 
tbeiathreeand  fixpence:  would  have  done  before, 
neither  the  circumftances  of  the  farmer,  nor  thqfe 
of  th$  kndlordj  will  be  much  mended  by  this" 
chaBige.  The  farmer  will  not  be  able  to  culti- 
vate much  better :.  the  landlord  will  not  be  s^fel^; 
to  Uv^  mlich  better.  In  the  purchafe  of  forp^grf 
coaim4)dities  this  enhancement  in  the  pripe,,or 
corn  may  give  t^hera  f^me  little  advantage,  tn 
tjiajt  of  hopie-made  commodities  it  can  give  them 
Jippe  at  all.  '  And  almoft  the  whple  cxpence  of 

the 
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BOOK  the  farmer,  aiid  fhe  far  greater  part  even  dF'^lrat 
^_  !^  of  tlie  landlord,  is  in  home-made  cdmmbafti4b>' 
That  degradation  in  the  value  of  filver-^i^fti 
is  the  effea  of  the  fertility  of  the  mines, '  "a^^l 
which  operates  equally,  or  very  near  cqtiSIly, 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  commercial  \i^W, 
Js  a  matter  of  very  little  confequence  fb  iahy  pfr- 
ticufar  country.  The  confequenc  rife  '  of  ill  iiidi 
hey  prices,  though  it  does  not  make  ihote  viHo 
receive  them  really  richer,  does  not  make  ffifeni 
really  poorer.  A  fervice  of  plate  become^  i'cfSly 
cheaper,  and  every  thing  elfe  remains  predfe'fy^oiF 
thr  fame  real  value  as '  before.  ' ' 

*  But  that  degradation  in  the  value  of  tilvef 
which,  being  the  effeft  either  of  the  pectiftaf 
fituation,  or  of  the  political  inftitutions  of  a  j>ar- 
ticular  country,  takes  place  only  in  that  cduHtry, 
is  a!  matter  of  very,  great  confequence,  ''whiiifi, 
far  from  tending  to  make  any  body  really  ticllisr, 
tends  to  make  every  body  really  pooret.  '^h'e 
rife  in  the  money  price  of  all  commodities, '  which' 
is  in  this  cafe  peculiar  to  that  country,  tends  td 
diicourage  more  or  lefs  every  fort  of  ?ndti{Wy 
which  is  carried  on  within  it,  and  to  enabid  fo- 
reign nations,  by  furnifhing  almoft  all  fort&"  oT 
goods  for  a  fmaller  xjuantity  of  filver  than  iii  - 
own  .workmen  can  afford  to  do,  to  udderfell 
them^  not  only  in  the  foreign,  but  even  in'  tlie 
home  market. 

It  is  the  peculiar  fituation  of  Spain  and  Pori^ 
tugil  2is  proprietors  of  the  mines,  to  be'  'th^ 
dlftributdrs  of  gold  and  filv^t  to  all  thi  dt!R'<ir 
couiitriei  of  Europe.  ^    Thofe  •  metals* '  ouglit  ^ ^ila- 

turally. 
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furalfy, .  therefore,  to  be  foirtewhat  cheaper  .fh  CHAJt 
Spain  aiid  Portugal  than  in  any  other  part  of 
£umpe.  The  difference,  however,  Ihould  bt 
iiQ  more  than  the  amount  of  the  freight  and  iw^ 
fuffince ;  and,  on  account  of  the  great  valud  aod 
fin^U  buik  of  thofe  metals,  their  freight  is  no 
gti^t,  matter^  and.,  their  infurance  rs  the  fame,  as 
that  of  •any^- other  goods  of  equal  value.  Spain 
a^,  Portugal,  therefore,  could  fuffer  very  lijttl(j 
ffqUi  .their  peculiar  fituation,  if  they  did  not 
aggi;avate  its  difadvantages  by  their  political  in* 
'ftittitJons. 

Spain  by  taxing,  and  Portugal  by  prohibiting 
th^^  ^xpfortation  of  gold  andlilver,  load  that  cx-^ 
pqrtation  with  the  expence  of '  fmuggling,  and 
rai&.the  value  of  thofe  metals  in  other  countries 
fo  j^uch  more  above  what  it  is  iii  their  own,,  bjf 
the  whole  amount  of  this  expence.  When  you 
d^  up  a  ilream  of  water,  as  f5on  as  the  dam 
is.fpll,  as  much  water  muft  run  over  thp  damt 
head  as  if  there  was  no  dam  at  all.  The  pro^ 
hibition  of  exportation  cannot  detain  a  greater 
quantity  of  gold  and  filver  in  Spain  and  Portu^ 
gal  than  what  they  can  afford  to  empldyi  than 
wtiat  the  annual  produce  of  their  land  and 
labour  twill  allow  them  to  employ,  in  coin^ 
piate,^  gilding,  and  other  ornaments  of  gold  and 
fiker^  When  they  have  got  this  quantity  thft 
dam  is  full,  and  the  whole  ftream  which  Aqwj^ 
ia, afterwards  mud  run  over.  The  annu^Lj^x* 
portation-  of  gold  and  filver  from  Spain  and 
Boftugal^  accordingly  is,  by  all  accounts^  mu 
Vifhftandin  reftraints,  very  near  equal  tcf 
vriu^L'  ^  ^'       """   ■ tlie 
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•  OX)  K  tfie  m^hole  annual  importation.  As  Ac  vnitif 
however,  mufl  always  be  deeper  behind,  tbc 
dam-head  than  before  it^  fo  the  quantity  of  gold 
and  filver  which  thefe  reftraints  detain  in  Spain 
and  Portugal  muft,  in  proportion  to  the  annual 
produce  of  their  ^  land  and  labour^  be  gr^cH 
than  what  is  to  be  found  in  other  coiintrie$4 
The  higher  and  ftronger  the  dam-head,  the 
greater  muftbe  the  difference  in  the  depth  of 
water  behind  and  before  it*  The  higher  the  tax^ 
the  higher  the  penalties  with  which  the  pro- 
hibition is  guarded,  the  more  vigilant  and  fevere 
the  police  which  looks  after  the  execution  of  the 
Jaw,^  the  greater  miift  be  the  difference  in  tb^ 
proportion  of  gold  and  filver  to  the  annual  pro* 
duce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  Spain  and  Portu« 
gal,  and  to  that  of  mother  countries.  It  is  faid 
accordingly  to  be  very  confiderable,  and  that 
you  frequently  find  there  a  profufion  of  plate  in 
houfes,  where  there  is  nothing  elfe  which  would^ 
in  other  countries,  be  thought  fuitable  or  cor-^ 
refpondent  to  this  fort  of  magnificence.  The 
cheapnefs  of  gold  and  filver,  or  what  is  the  &me 
thing,' the  dearnefs  of  all  commodities,  which  is 
the  neceffary  effeft  of  this  redundancy  of  the 
precious  metals,  difcourages  both  the  agriculture 
and  manufaftures  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and 
enables  foreign  nations  to  fupply  them  with  many 
forts  of  rude,  and  with  almoft  all  forts  of  manu- 
fadured  produce,  for  a  fmallcr  quantity  of  gold 
and  filver  than  what  they  themfelves  can  either 
raife  or  laake  them  for  at  home.  The  tax  and 
iprohibition  operslte  ia  two  different  ways«    They 

not 
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not'Cmly  -iovM-  very  much. the    Take,  oii  the/  c»fA  ?•» 
pMcioiisiateials  ia  ^ain/  aad  PortogiaU  but  by -i 
dbta^iiig  theie  .a  certain  quaniky  pf  thofe  Wtalf  b 
wbiofi^rouldotherwife  flow  oyer  other  countriesi.. 
thof-^hsep  up  their  value  in  thofe  other  countries., 
fommlistt  Mbove  Vfb^t  it  otherwife    TTould  be^  . 
and  th^^by*  give  thofe  countries   a  double  ad- 
vaafage  in  their  commerce  with  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal. V  Open    the  flood-gates,    an,d  there    will< 
psefentlybe  lels  water  above,  an4  more  below,^. 
theidam-head,  and  it  will  foon  come  to  a  level  in 
both  places.    Remove  the  tax  and  the  prohi* 
bitipd,    and  as  the  quantity  of  gold  and  filver. 
will  diminifli  coniidevably  in  Spain  and  Portugal,, 
io/fllt  unll  increafe  fomewhat  in  other  countries^ 
ao^i^^^^-  value  of  thofe  metals,  their  proportion 
to  th^  atnual  produce  of  land  and  labour,  will. 
f9^  c<)me  to  a  level,  or  very  near  to  a  level,  in 
aU*  •  The  lofs  which  Spain  and  Portugal  could, 
(f%uii.  by  this  exportation  of  their  gold  and  ii^yer. 
V{QHld    be  altogether    nominal    and  imaginary. 
Tljif  nominal  value  of  their  goods,   and  of  the 
ax^inal  produce  of  their  land  and  labour,  would  ^ 
fal|^  jand  would  be  expreffed  or  rpprefented  by  ^ 
iijiall^r  quantity  of  filver  than  before :  but  their 
rfii^l    value  would  be  the  fame  as   before,  ana 
would  be  fufEcient  to  maintain*  command,  and 
en^^oy,  jthe  fame  quantity  of  labour.     As  the 
nominal  value  of  their  goods  would  fall,  the  real 
vfdue  of  what  remained  of  their  gold  and  filver 
iKqv\14 ,  ^if^^j   ,^^^  ^  fmaller    quantity   of   thofe 
PH^l^  Wf^ld  anfw^r  all  the  fame  purpofe.s   pf 
^Cffimerc^  ^d  cixqulation  which  had  cny^loyed  a 
*  .  VOL.  II.  T     '        greats 
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BO  OK  greater  quantity  before-  The  gold  and  filvcr 
which  would  go  abroad  would  not  go  abroad  for 
nothing,  but  would  bring  back  an  equal  value- 
of  goods  of  fome  kind  or  another.  Thofe  goods 
too  would  not  be  all  matters  of  mere  luxury  and 
expence  to  be  confumed  by  idle  people  who 
produce  nothing  in  return  for  their  confumption. 
As  the  real  wealth  and  revenue  of  idle  people, 
would  not  be  augmented  by  this  extraordinary 
exportation  of  gold  and  filver,  fo  neither  would 
their  confumption  be  mjich  augmented  by  it. 
Thofe  goods  would*  probably,  the  greater  part 
of  them,  and  certainly  fome  part  of  them,  con- 
fift  in  materials,  tools,  and  provifions,  for  the 
employment  and  maintenance  of  indnftrious  peo- 
ple, who  would  reproduce,  with  a  profit,  the 
full  value  of  their  confumption.  A  part  of  the 
dead  ftock  of  the  fociety  would  thus  be  turned 
into  aftive  ftock,  and  would  put  into  motion  a 
greater  quantity  of  induftry  than  had  been  em- 
ployed before.  The  annual  produce  of  their 
land  and  labour  would  iraimediately  be  aug- 
mented a  little,  and  in  a  few  years  would,  pro- 
bably, be  augmented  a  great  deal ;  their  induftry 
being  thus  relieved  from  one  of  the  moft  op- 
preflive  burdens  which  it  at  prefent  labour* 
under. 

The  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of  com 
neceffarily  operates  exaftly  in  the  fame  way  as 
this  abfurd  policy  of  Spain  and  PortugaL 
Whatever  be  the  aftual  ftate  of  tillage,  it  renders 
our  corn  fomewhat  dearer  in  the  home  market 
than  k  otherwife  would   be  in   that   ftate,  and 
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fomewhat  cheaper  in  the  foreign;  and  ^  the  chap. 
a;verage  money  price  of  com  regulates  mote  or  ^' 
lefs  that  of  all  other  commodities,  it  lowers  the 
value  of  iilver  confiderably  in  the  one^  and  tends 
to  fbife  it  a  little  in  the  other.  It  enables  fo^* 
reigners^  the  Dutch  in  particular^  not  only  to 
tat  our  corn  cheaper  than  they  otherwife  could 
do»  but  fometimes  to  eat  it  cheaper  than  even 
our '  own  people  can  do  upon  the  fame  occafions  ; 
as  we  are  aflured  by  an  excellent  authority,  thac 
of  Sir  Matthew  Decker.  It  hinders  our  own 
workmen  from  furnilhing  their  goods  fot  fo  fmall 
a  quantity  of  filver  as  they  otherwife  might  do  j 
and  enables  the  Dutch  to  furntfh  their's  for  a 
finaUen  It  tends  to  render  our  manufaf^ures 
fomewhat  dearer  in  every  market,  and  their's 
fomewhat  cheaper  than  they  otherwife  would  be^ 
and  confequ^ntly  to  give  their  induftry  a  double 
advantage  ovet  our  own. 

The  bounty,  as  it  taifes  in  the  home  mafket> 
not  fo  mudh  the  real,  as  the  nominal  price  of  our 
corn,  as  it  augments,  not  the  quantity  of  labour 
which  a  certain  quantity  of  corn  can  maintain 
and  employ,  but  only  the. quantity  of  filveif 
which  il  will  exchange  for,  it  difcourages  our 
manufactures,  without  rendering  any  confiderablci 
fervice  either  to  our  farmers  or .  country  gentle^ 
men*  It  puts,  indeed,  a  little  more  money 
into  the  pockets  of  both,  and  it  will  perhaps  he 
fomewhat  difficult  to  perfuade  the  greater  part 
of  them  that  this  is  not  rendering  them  a  very 
coniiderable  fervice.  But  if  this  money  finks  in 
its  value,  in  the  quantity  of  labpur,  provifions, 
'^^  >nd 
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B  O'O  K  and   home-made    commodities    of  all    different 

IV 

kinds  which  it  is  capable  of  purchafing,  as 
much  as  it  rifes  in  its  quantity,  the  fervice  will 
be  little  more  than  nominal  and  imaginary. 

Th£RE  is,  perhaps,  but  one  fet  of  men  in  the 
whole  commonwealth  to  whom  the  bounty  either 
was  or  could  be  effentially  ferviceable.  Thefe 
were  the  com  merchants^  the  exporters  and  im- 
porters of  com.  In^years  of  plenty  the  •bounty 
neceffarily  occafioned  a  greater  exportation  than 
would  otherwife  hsKVe  taken  place;  and  by  hin- 
dering the  plenty  of  the  one  year  from  relieving 
the  fcarcity  of  another,  it  occafioned  in  years  of 
fcarcity  a  greater  importation  than  would  other- 
wife  have  been  neceffary.  It  increafed  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  the  com  merchant  in  both  ;  and  in  years 
of  fcarcity,  it  not  only  enabled  him  to  import  ap 
greater  quantity,  but  to  fell  it  for  a  better  price, 
.and  confequently  with  a  greater  profit  than  he 
could  otherwife  have  made,  if  the  plenty  of  one 
year  had  not  been  more  or  lefs  hindered  from 
relieving  the  fcarcity  of  another.  It  is  in  this 
fet  of  men,  accordingly,  that  I  have  obferved 
the  greatefl:  zeal  for  the  contmuance  or  renewal 
of  the  bounty. 

Our  country  gentlemen,  when  they  impofed 
the  high  duties  upon  the  importation  pf  foreign 
.  com,  which  in  times  of  moderate,  plenty  amount 
to  a  prohibition,  and  when  they,  eftabliflied  the 
bounty,  feemed  to  have  imitated  the  condudt  of 
our  manufedturers.  By  the  one  inftitution,  they 
fecur^d  to  themfelves  the  monopoly  of  the  home 
jnarket,  and  by  the  other  they  endeavoured 
.     '  8  to 
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to  prevent  that  market  from  ever  being  over-  c  H^A  p. 
flocked  with  their  commodity.  By  both  they 
eodeavoured  to  raife  its  real  value,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  our  manufadurers  had,  by  the  like 
inftitutiong^  raifed  the  real  value  of  many  dif- 
ferent forts  of  manufaftured  goods.  They  did 
not  perhaps  attend  to  the  great  and  effential 
difference  which  nature  has  eftabliihed  between 
corn  and  almoft  every  other  fort  of  goods. 
When,  either  by  the  monopoly  of  the  home 
market,  or  by  a  bounty  upon  exportation,  you 
enaUe  our  woollen  or  linen  manufa£lurers  to  fell 
their  gobds  for  fomewhat  j  better  price  than  they 
otherwife  could  get  for  them,  you  raife,  not  only  . 
the  nominal,  but  the  real  price  ©f  thofe  goods. 
You  render  them  equivalent  to  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  labour  and  fubfiftencfc,  you  increafe  not 
only  the  *nomina,l,  but  the  real  profit,  the  real 
wealth  and  revenue  of  thofe  manufafturers,  ^nd 
you  enable  them  either  to  live  better  themfelves, 
or  to  employ  a  greater  quantity  of  labour  in 
thofe  particular  manufaftures.  You  really  en- 
courage thofe  manufaftures,  and  dircft  towards 
them  a  greater  quantity  of  the  induftry  of  the 
country,  than  what  would  probably  go  to  them 
of  its  own  accord.  But  when  by  the  like  infti- 
tutions  you  raife  the  nominal  or  money  price  of 
corn,  you  do  not  raife  its  real  value.  You  do 
not  increafe  the  real  wealth,  the  real  revenue 
either  of  our  farmers  or  country  gentlemen. 
You  do  not  encourage  the  growth  of  corn,  be» 
caufe  you  do  not  enable  them  to  maintain  and 
employ  more  labourers  in  raifmg  it;    The  nature 
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of  things  has  ftamped  upon  corn  a  real  ^aluc 
which  cannot  be  altered  by  merely  altering  its 
money  price.  No  bounty  upon  exportation,  no 
monopoly  of  the  home  market,  can  taife  that 
value.  The  freeft  competidbn  cannot  lower  it. 
Through  the  world  in  general  that  value  is  equal 
to  the  quantity  of  labour  which  it  can  maintain, 
itod  in  eyery  particular  place  it  is  equal  to  the 
quantity  of  labour  which  it  can  maintain  in  the 
way,  whether  liberal,  moderate,  or  fcanty,  in 
which  labour  is  commonly  maintained  in  that 
place.  Woollen  or  iinen  cloth  are  not  the  re- 
gulating commodities  liy  which  the  real  value  of 
all  other  commodities  muft  be  finally  meafurcd 
and  determined ;  corn  is.  The  real  value  of 
t very  other  commodity  is  finally  meafured  and 
determined  by  the  proportion  which  iti  average 
money  price  bears  to  the  average  money  price  of 
corn.  The  real  value  of  corn  does  not  vary 
with  thofe  variations  in  its  average  money  price, 
which  foraetime3  occur  from  one  century  to  an- 
other. It  is  the  real  value  of  filvef  which  varies 
with  them. 

Bounties  upon  the  exportation  of  any  home- 
made commodity  are  liable,  firft,,to  that  general 
pbjeftioh  which  may  bp  made  to  all  the  different 
(expedients  of  the  mercantile  fyftem;  the  ob- 
jeftion  of  forcing  fome  part  of  the  induftry  of  the 
country  into  ^  channel  lefs  advantageous  th^n 
that  in  which  it  would  run  of  its  own  s^ccord : 
^nd,  fecondly,  to  the  particular  objeftion  of 
forcing  il,  not  only  into  a  channel  that  is  lefs 
gdyan^ag?oiis,  but  intp  ouq  ^h^t  is  aflually  dif- 

^tdvant^geousi 
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advantageous ;  the  trade  which  cannot  be  carried  ^  ^^  ^* 
on  but  by  means  of  a  bounty  being  neceffarily  a 
lofing  trade.  The  bounty  upon  the  exportation 
of  corn  is  liable  to  this  further  objedion,  that 
it  can  in  no  refped  promote  the  raifmg  of  that 
particular  commodity  of  which  it  was  meant  to 
encourage  the  production.  When  our  country 
gentlemen,  therefore,  demanded  the  eftabliih- 
ment  of  the  bounty,  though  they  afted  in  imi- 
tation of  our  merchants  and  manufadurers,  they 
did  not  ad  wixh  that  complete  comprehenfion  of 
their  own  intereft  which  commonly  direds  the 
condud  of  thofe  two  other  orders  of  people. 
They  loaded  the  '  public  revenue  with  a  very 
confiderable  expence  ;  they  impofcd  a  very  heavy 
tax  upon  the  whole  body  of  the  people ;  but  they 
did  not,  in  any  fenfible  degree,  increafe  the  real 
value  of  their  own  commodity ;  and  by  lowering 
fomewhat  the  real  value  of  filver,  they  dif- 
couraged,  in  feme  degree,  the  general  jlnduftry 
of  the  country,  and,  inftead  of  advancing,  re- 
tarded more  or  lefs  the  improvement  of  their 
own  lands,  which  neceffarily  depends  upoji  the 
general  induftry  of  the  country. 

To  encourage  the  produdioji  of  any  com- 
modity, a  bounty  upon  produdion,  one  ihould 
imagine,  would  have  a  niore  dired  operation 
than  one  upon  exportation.  It, would,  befides, 
impofe  only  one  tax  upon  the  people,  that  which 
they  muft  contribute  in  order  to  pay  the  bounty. 
Inftead  of  raifmg,  it  would  tend  to  lower  the 
price  of  the  commodity  in  the  home  market ; 
and  thereby,   inftead  of  impofing  a  fecond  tax 
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B  o  o  K  upon  the  people,  it  might,  at  leaft  in  part,  re- 
pay  them  for  what  they  had  contributed  to  the 
firft.  Bounties  upon  production,  however,  have 
been  very^  rarely  granted.  The  prejudices  efta- 
bliflied  by  the  commercial  fyftem  have  taught 
us  to  believe,  that  national  wealth  arifes  more 
immediately  from  exportation  than  from  pro- 
dudion.  It  has  been  more  favoured  according- 
ly,  as  the  more  immediate  means  of  bringing 
money  into  the  country.  Bounties  upon  pro- 
duftion,  it  has  been  faid  too,  have  been  found 
by  experience  more  liable  to  frauds  than  thofe 
upon  exportation.  How  far  this  is  true,  I  know 
not.  That  boundes  upon  exportation  have  been 
abufed  to  many  fraudulent  purpofes,  is  very 
well  known.  But  it  is  not  the  intereft  of  mer- 
chants and  manufafturers,  the  great  inventors 
of  all  thefe  expedients,  that  the  home  market 
ihould  be  oTcrftocked  with  their  goods,  an  event 
which  a  bounty  upon  produftion  might  fome- 
times  occafion,  A  bqunty  upon  exportation,  by 
enabling  them  to  fend  abrpad  their  furplus  part, 
and  to  Keep  up  the  price  of  what  remains  in  the 
home  market,  eflfeaually  prevents  this.  Of  all 
the  expedients  of  the  mercantile  fyftem,  accord- 
ingly, it  is  the  one  of  which  they  are  the  fondeft. 
I  have  known  the  different  undertakers  of  fome 
particular  works  agree  privately  among  themi- 
felves  to  give  a  bounty  out  of  their  own  pockets 
upon  the  exportation  of  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  goods  which  they  dealt  in.  This  expedient 
fucceeded.  fo  well,  that  it  more  than  doubled  the 
price  of  their  good^  in  th$  hope  market,  not* 
'  withftandi|i§ 
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^thftanding  a  very  confiderable  increafe  in  the  ^  ^^  ^* 
produce.      The  operation  of  the  bounty  upon 
corn  muft  have  been  wonderfully  diflferent,  if  it 
has  lowered  the  money  price  of  that  commodity. 

SoMSTHiNs  like  a  bounty  upon  produdion, 
however,  has  been  granted  upon  fome  particular 
occafions.  The  tonnage  bounties  given  to  the 
white-herring  and  whale-fiiheries  may,  perhaps, 
be  confidered  as  fomewhat  of  this  nature.  ,They 
tend  direftly,  it  may  be  fuppofcd,  to  render  the 
goods  cheaper  in  the  home  market  than  they 
otherwife  would  be.  In  other  refpcfts  their  ef- 
feds,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  are  the  fame  as 
tho/e  of  bounties  upon  exportation.  By  means 
of  them  a  part  of  the  capital  of  the  country  is 
employed  in  bringing  goods  to  market,  of  which 
the  price  does  not  repay  the  coft,.  together  with 
jthe  ordinary  profits  of  ftock. 

But  though  the  tonnage  bounties  to  thofe 
liberies  do  not  contribute  to  the  opulence  of  the 
nation,  it  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  they 
contribute  to  its  defence,  by  augmenting  the 
number  of  its  failors  and  fhipping.  This,  it 
may  be  alleged,  may  fometimes  be  done  by 
means  of  fuch  bounties  at  a  much  fmaller  ea^r 
pence,  than  by  keeping  up  a  great  ftanding 
navy,  if  I  may  ufe  fuch  an  expreffion,  in  the 
fame  way  as  a  ftanding  army. 

Notwithstanding  thefe  favourable  allega- 
lions,  however,  the  following  confiderations  dif- 
pofe  me  to  believe,  that  in  granting  at  leaft  one 
pf  thefe  bounties,,  the  legiflature  has  been  very 
gpfsly  impofed  upon. 

First, 
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First,  the  herring  buis  boiuity  feems  too  large. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  winter  fifhing 
1771  to  the  end  of  the  winter  fUhipg  1781,  the 
tonnage  bounty  upon  the  herring  bu&  fiihery  has 
been  at  thirty  fliiliings.  the  ton.  During  thefe 
cfeven  years  the  whole  number  of  barrels  caught 
by  the  herring  bufs  fiihery  of  Scotland  amounted 
10378,347.  The  herrings  caught  and  cured  at 
fea>  are  called  fca  flicks.  In  order  to  render 
them  what  are  called  merchantable  herrings,  it 
is  neceifary  to  repack  them  with  an  additional 
quantity  of  fait ;  and  in  this  cafe,  it  is  reckoned, 
that  three  barrels  of  fea  flicks^  are  tifually  re- 
packed into  two  barrels  of  merchantable  her- 
rings. The  number  of  barrels  of  merchantable 
herrings,  therefore,  caught  during  thefe  eleven 
'  years,  will  amount^  only,  according  to  this  ac- 
count, to  252,2314..  During  thefe  eleven 
years  the  tonnage  bounties  paid  amounted  to 
155,463/.  Hi.  or  to  8 J.  aid.  upon  every  bar- 
rel of  fea  flicks,  and  to  12  s.  ^id.  upon  every 
barrel  of  merchantable  herrings. 

Ths  fa^t  with  which  thefe  herrings  are  cured 
is.  ibmetimes  Scotch,  and  fometimes  foreign  fait ; 
.both  which  are  delivered  free  of  all  excife  duty  to 
the  fifh  curers.  The  excife  duty  upon  Scotch 
fait  is  at  prefent  i  s.  6d.  that  upon  foreign  fait 
10  J.  the  bufliel.  A  barrel  of  herrings  is  fuppofed 
to  require  about  bne  bufhel  and  one-fourth  of  a 
bufliel  foreign  fait.-  Two  bufliels  are  the  fuppofed 
average  of  Scotch  fait.  If  the  herrings  are  en- 
J?red  for  exportation,  no  part  of  this  duty  is  paid 
up  j  if  entered  for  home  confjimptioii,  whether  thp 
'^  herrings 
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iierrings  were  cured  with  foreign  or  with  Scotch  chap. 
fait,  only  one  Mling  the  barrel  is  paid  up.  It 
was  the  old  Scotch  duty  upon  a  bufhel  of  fait, 
the  quantity  which,  at  a  low  eflimation,  had  been 
fuppofed  neceffary  for  curing  a  barrel  of  herrings. 
In  Scotland,  foreign  fait  is  very  little  ufed  for  any 
other  purpofe  but  the  curing  of  fifh.  But  from 
the  5th  April  1771,  to  the  5th  April  1782, 
the  quantity  of  foreign  fait  imported  amounted 
to  936,974  bufliek,  at  eighty-four  pounds  the 
bufliei :  the  quantity  of  Scotch  fait  delivered 
from  the  works  to  the  fifh-curers,  to  no  more 
than  168,226,  at  fifty-fix  pounds  the  bufhel  only. 
It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  it  is  principally 
foreign  fait  that  is  ufed  in.  the  fiflierics.  Upon 
every  barrel  of  herrings  exported  there  is,  befidet, 
;a  bounty  of  2u  id.  and  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  bufs  caught  herriiigs  are  e^^ported^  Put  all 
thefe  things  together,  and  you  will  find  that,  dur- 
ing  thef^  ^leyen  years,  every  barrel  of  bufs  caught 
herrings^  cured  with  Scotch  fait,  when  exported, 
has  coft  government  17 /•  uid.  and  when  en- 
tered for  home  confumption  14/.  ^id. :  and  that 
every  barrel  cured  with  foreign  fait,  when  ex- 
ported, has  cofl  government  1  /•  y  s.  5i  d. ;  and 
when  entered  for  home  confumption  i  /.  3  ^.  gid»^ 
The  price  of  a  barrel  of  good  merchantable  her- 
rings runs  from  feventeen  and  eighteen  to  four 
and  five  and  twenty  {hillings  j  about  a  guinea  at 
an  average  *. 

Secondly,  the  bounty  to  the  white  herring 
^ery  is  a  tonnage  bounty ;  and  is  prpportioneid 

^  See  the  accoi|pts  at  the  end  of  tbe  volume. 
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B  o  r>  K  to  die  burden  of  the  (hip,  not  to  her  diUgesci 
or  fuccers  in  the  fifliery ;  and  it  has,  I  am  afraid, 
been  too  common  for  vefiels  to  fit  out  for  the 
fole  purpofe  of  catching,  iM>t  the  fifli,  but  the 
bounty.  In  the  year  1759,  i^rhen  the  bounty  vmt 
at  fifty  (hillings  the  ton,  the  ^hole  bufs  fiihery 
of  Scotland  brought  in  only  four  barrels  of  fea 
fticks.  In  that  year  each  barrel  of  fea  fticks  coft 
government  in  bounties  alone  113/.  15^.  j  each 
barrel  of  merchantable  herrings  159/.  7  s.  6d. 

Thirdly,  the  mode  of  fifliing  for  which  this 
tonnage  bounty  in  the  white  herring  fifliery  has 
been  given  (by  buffes  or  decked  veffels  from 
twenty  to  eighty  tons  burden),  feems  not  fo  well 
adapted  to  the  fituation  of  Scotland  as  to  that  of 
Holland ;  from  the  praftice  of  which  country  it 
appears  to  have  been  borrowed.  Holland  lies 
at  a  great  diftance  from  the  fcas  to  which  her- 
rings are  known  principally  to  refoit ;  and  can, 
therefore,  carry  on  that  fifliery  only  in  decked 
veflels,  which  can  carry  water  and  provifions 
fufiicient  for  a  voyage  to  a  difl:ant  fea.  But  the 
Hebrides,  or  weftern  iflands,  the  iflands  of  Shet- 
land, and  the  northern  and  north- weftern  coafts 
of  Scotland,  the  countries  in  whofe  neighbour- 
hood the  herring  fifliery  is  principally  carried  on, 
are  every  where  interfedted  by  arms  of  the  fea, 
which  run  up  a  confiderable  way  into  the  land, 
and  which,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  are 
called  fea-lochs.  It  is  to  thefe  fea-lochs  that 
the  herrings  principally  refort  during  the  fea- 
fons  in  which  they  vifit  thofe  feas ;  for  the  vifit§ 
of  this,  and,  I  am  aflured,  of  many  other  fons 

of 
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of  fi(h,  are  not-  quite  regular  and  conftant.  A 
b(»t  fUhefy,  ther^ore^  feems  to  be  the  mode  of 
fifhing  beft^  adapted  to  the  peculiar  fituation  of 
Scotland :  the  fiihers  carryilig  the  herrings  on 
ihore  as  fad:  as  they  are  taken,  to  be  either  cured 
or  confumed  frcfh.  But  the  great  encouragement 
whicha  bounty  of  thirty  fhillings  the  ton  gives 
to  the  bufs  filhery,  is  ncceffarily  a  difcouragement 
to  the  boat  filhery ;  which,  having  no  fuch  bounty, 
cannot  bring  its  cured  fi(h  to  market  upon  the 
fame  terms  as  the  bufs  fifliery.  The  boat  fifliery, 
accordingly,  virhich,  before  the  eftablifliment  of 
the  bufs  bounty,  was  very  confiderable,  and  is 
faid  to  have  employed  a  number  of  feamen,  not 
inferior  to  what  the  bufs  fifhery  employs  at  pre- 
fent,  is  now  gone  almoft  entirely  to  decay.  Of 
the  former  extent,  however,  of  this  now  ruined 
and  abandoned  fifliery,  I  muft  acknowledge,  that 
I  cannot  pretend  to  fpeak  with  much  precifion. 
As  no  bounty  was  paid  upon  the  outfit  of  the 
boat-filhery,  no  account  was  taken  of  it  by  the 
officers  of  the  cuftoms  or  fait  duties. 

Fourthly,  in  many  parts  of  Scotland,  during 
certain  feafons  of  the  year,  herrings  make  no  in- 
confiderable  part  of  the  food  of  the  common 
peo*ple.  A  bounty,  which  tended  to  lower  their 
price  in  the  home  market,  might  contribute  a 
good  deal  to.  the  relief  of  a  great  number  of  our 
fellow  fubjefts,  whofe  circumftances  are  by  no 
means  affluent*  But  the  herring  bufs  bounty 
contributes  to  no  fuch  good  purpofe.  It  has 
ruined  the  boat  fifliery,  which  is,  by  far,  the 
-beft  adapted  for  the  fupply  of  the   home  market, 

and 
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BOOK  and  the  addidoaal  bounty  of  ax.  8d^  the  barfel 
^^'       upon  expoitadon,  carries  the  greater  part^  more 
than  two  thirds,    of  the    produce  of  the  bufs 
filhery  abroad.    Between  thirty  and  forty  years 
ago^  before  the  ellabliflimei^t  of  the  bufs  bouncy^ 
fixteen  (hillings  the  barrel,  I  have  been  aflured, 
was  the  common  price  of  white  herrings.    Be-* 
tween  ten  and  fifteen  years  ago,  before  the  boat 
fidery  was  entirely  ruined,   the  price  is  faid  to 
have  run  from  feventeen  to  twenty  (hillings  the 
barrel.    For  thefe  laft  five  years,  it  has,  at  an 
average,  been  at  twenty^five  (hillings  the  barrel. 
This  high  price,  however,  may  have  been  owing 
to  the    real  fcarcity  of  the  herrings  upon  the 
coalt  of  Scotland.    I  muft  obferve  too,' that  the 
cafk  or  barrel,   which  is   ufually  fold   with  the 
herrings,  and  of  which  the  price  is  included  in 
all  the  foregoing    prices,   has,   fmge  the  com- 
mencement of  the  American  war,  rifen  to  about 
double  its  former    price,   or  from  about  three 
(hillings   to    about    fix   (hillings.    I    mafl:  like« 
wife  obferve,  that   the  accounts  I  have  received 
of  the  prices  of  former  times,   have  been  by  no 
means  quite  uniform  and  confident ;   and  an  old 
man  of  great  accuracy  and  experience  has  aiTured 
me,  that  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  a  guinea  was 
the  ufual  price  of  a  barrel  of  good  merchantable 
literrings ;  and  this,  I  imagine,  may  ftill  be  looked 
upon  as  the  average  pricen    All  accounts,  how*^ 
ever,  I  think,  agree,  that  the  price  has  not  been 
lowered  in  the  home  market,  in  confequence  of 
the  bufs  bounty. 
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Wheji  the  undertakers  of  fUheries,  after  fuch  CHAP, 
liberal  bounties  have  been  bellowed  upon  them, 
continue  to  fell  their  commodity  at  the  fame,  or 
even  at  a  higher  price  than  they  were  accuf. 
tomed  to  do  before^  it  might  be  expe&ed  that 
their  profits  ihould  be  very  great  j  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  thofe  of  Ibme  individuals  may 
have  been  fo.  In  general,  however,  I  have 
every  reafon  to  believe,  they  have  been  quite 
othcrwife.  The  ufual  effeft  of  fuch  bounties  is 
to  encourage  ra(h  undertakers  to  adventure  in  a 
bulinefs  which  they  do  not  underftand,  and  what 
they  lofe  by  their  own  negligence  and  ignorance, 
more  than  compenfates  all  that  they  can  gaii^ 
by  the  utmoft  liberality  of  government.  In 
1750,  by  the  fame  afl:  which  firft  gave  the 
bounty  of  thirty  fhillings  the  ton  for  the  en- 
couragement of  the  white  herring  fifticry  (the 
23  Geo.  IL  chap.  24.),  a  joint  ftock  company* 
was  erefbed,  with  a  capital  of  five  hundred  thou- 
fand  pounds,  to  which  the  fubfcribers  (over  and 
above  all  other  encouragements,  the  tonnage 
bounty  juft  now  mentioned,  the  exportation 
bounty  of  two  fhillings  and  eight  pence  the  bar- 
rel, the  delivery  of  both  Britifii  and  foreign  fait 
duty  free)  were,  during  the  fpace  of  fourteen 
years,  ^  for  every  hundred  pounds  which  they 
fubfcribed  and  paid  into  the  ftock  of  the  fo- 
ciety,  entitled  to  three  pounds  a  year,  to  be 
paid  by  the  receiver-general  of  the  cuftbms  in 
equal  half-yearly  payments.  Befiies  this  great 
company,  the  rcfidence  of  whofe  goverhor'  and 
4iredors  was  to  be  in  London^  it  was  declared 

lawful 
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BOOK  lawful  to  creft  diflferent  fiihing^hambers  in  all 
the  different  out-ports  of  the  kingdom^  provided 
a  fum  not  lefs  than  ten  thoufand  pounds  was  fub« 
fcribed  into  ;he  capital  of  each,  to  be  managed 
as  its  own  rifk,  and  for  its  own  profit  and  lofs. 
The  fame  annuity,  and  the  lame  encourage- 
ments of  all  kinds,  were  given  to  the  trade  of 
thofe  inferior  chambers,  as  to  that  of  the  great 
company.  The  fubfcription  of  the  great  com- 
pany was  foon  filled  up,  and  feveral  different 
fiihing^chambers  were  ereded  in  the  different 
out-ports  of  the  kingdom.  In  fpite  of  all  thefe 
encouragements,  almoft  all  thofe  different  com- 
panics,  both  great  and  fmall,  loft  either  the 
whole,  or  the  greater  part  of  their  capitals; 
fcarce  a  veftige  now  remains  of  any  of  them, 
and  the  white  herring  fifhery  is  now  entirely, 
or  almoft  entirely,  carried  on  by  private  ad- 
venturers. 

If  any  particular  manufacture  was  neceffary> 
indeed,  for  the  defence  of  the  fociety,  it  might 
not  always  be  prudent  to  depend  upon  our 
neighbours  for  the  fupply;  and  if  fuch  manu- 
facture could  not  otherwife  be  fupported  at 
home,  it  might  not  be  unreafonable  that  all  the 
other  branches  of  induftry  (hould  be  taxed  ia 
order  to  fupport  it.  The  bounties  upon  the 
exportation  of  Britifh-made  fail-cloth,  and  Bri- 
tifli-made  gunpowder,  may,  pethaps,  both  be 
vindicated  upon  this  principle. 

But  though  it  can  very  feldom  be  reafonable 
to  tax  the  induftry  of  the   great    body  of  the 
people^  in  order  to  fupport  that  of  fome  par- 
ticular 
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ficulai-  clafs  of  manufaftures  ;  yet  in  the  wan- 
tonnefs  of  gi'eat  profperity,  when^  the  public 
enjoys  a  greater  revenue  than  it  knows  well  what 
to  do  with,  to  give  fuch  bounties  to  favourite 
thahufaftulres,  may,  perhaps,  be  as  natural,  as  to 
incur  any  other  idle  expence.  In  public,  as 
well  as  in  private  expences,  great  wealth  may^ 
perhaps,  frequently  be  admitted  as  an  apology 
for  great  folly;  But  there  muft  furely  be  fome- 
thing  mote  than- ordinary  abfurdity,  in  conti- 
nuing fuch  profufion  in  times  of  general  difficulty 
and  diftreft.     , 

What  is  called  k  bounty  is  foitletimes  no 
tnore  thin  1  drawback,  and,  confequently  is  not 
liable  to  the  fame  objeftions  as  what  is  properly 
a  bountVi  The  bounty,  for  example,  upoti  re- 
fined fugar  exported,  may  be  confidered  as  a 
drawback  of  the  duties  upon  tht  brown  and 
HHifcovado  fugars^  from  which  it  is  made.  The 
bounty  upon  wiought  filk  exported,. a  drawback 
of  the  duties  upon  raw  and  thrown  -filk  im- 
Jrbrted,  The  bounty  upoti  gunpowder  exported, 
a  drawback  of  the  duties  upon  brimftone  and 
faltpctre  imported.  In  the  language  of  the 
cuftbiiis  thole  allowances  only  are  called  dra>V* 
backs,  which  are  given  upon  goods  exported  in 
the  fame  form  in  which  they  are  imported*  When 
that  form  has  been  fo  altered  by  manufafture. 
of  any*  kind,  as  to  come  under  a  new  denomina- 
tion, they  are  called  bounties. 

Premiums  given  by-the  public  to  artifts'  and 
manufaft^rers •  who  excel  ia  their  . particular  oc- 
cupations, are  not  liable  to  the  fame  abjedions 

VOJL.  n.  u  a3 
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^  ^\P  ^  as  bounties.  By  encouraging  extraordinary  dei- 
u  terity  and  ingenuity,  they  ferve  to  keep  up  the 
emulation  of  the  workmen  actually  employed  in 
thofe  refpedive  occupations,  and  are  not  con- 
fiderable  enough  to  turn  towards  any  one  pf 
them  a  greater  (hare  of  the  capital  of  the  country 
than  what  would  go  to  it  of  its  own  accord. 
Their  tendency  is  not  to  overturn  the  natural 
balance  of  employments,  but  to  render  the  work 
which  is  done  in  each  as  perfeft  and  completea^ 
poffible*  The  cxpence  of  premiums,  befides, 
is  very  trifling ;  that  of  bounties  very  great. 
•The  bounty  upon  corn  alone  has  fometimes  cod 
the  public  in  one  year  more  than  three  hundred 
fhoufand  pounds. 

Bounties  are  fometimes  called  premiuras,  a» 
drawbacks  are  fometimes  called  bounties.  But 
we  muft  in  all  cafes  attend  to  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  without  paying  any  regard  tathe  word# 


Bigrejion  eonuming   the   Corn   Trade  md  Corn 
Laws^ 

T  CAimoT  conclude  this  chapter  concemihg 
bbunties,  without  obferving  that  the  praifes 
which  have  been  befVowed  upon  the  law  which 
.eftabliflie*  the  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of 
corn,  and  upon  that  fyftem  of  regulations  which 
IS  conne&ed  with  it,  are  altogether  unmerited^ 
A  particular  examination  of  the  nature  of  the 
com  trade,  and  of  the  principal  Britilh  lawfr 
which  relate  to  ic^  i^iU  fu^ientiy  cemonffrate 
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the  truth  of  this  aflertion.    The  gteat  importance  ^  ^y^  ^' 
of  this  fubjefl;  mull  juftify  the  length  of  the  di- 
greffion.  ^ 

TrtE  trade  of  the  corn  merchant  is  compofed 
of  four  different  branches,  which,  though  they 
may  fometimes  be  all  carried  on  by  the  fame 
perfon,  are  in  their  own  nature  four  feparate  and 
diftind  trades.  Thefe  arp,  firft,  the  trade  of 
the  inland  dealer;  fecondly,  that  of  the  mer- 
chant importer  for  home  confumption  j  thirdly, 
that  of  the  merchant  exporter  of  home  produce 
for  foreign  confumption;  and  fourthly,  that  of* 
the  merchant  ^carrier,  or  of  the  importer  of  corn 
in  order  to  export  it  again. 

I.  The  intcreft  of  the  inland  dealer,  and  that 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  how  oppofite 
foever  they  may  at  fir(^  fight  appear,  are,  even 
m  years  of  the  greateft  fcarcity,  exadly  the  fame. 
It  is  his  intereft  to  raife  the  price  of  his  corn  as 
high  as  the  real  fcarcity  of  the  feafon  requires, 
and  it  can  never  be  his  intereft  to  raife  it  higher* 
By  raifing  the  price  he  difcouragcs  the  confump- 
tion, and  puts  every  body  more  or  lefs,  but 
particularly  the  inferior  ranks  of  people,  upon 
thrift  and  good  management.  If,  by  raifing  it 
too  highy  he  difcourages  the  confumption  fo 
much  that  the  fupply  of  the  feafon  is  likely  to 
go  beyond  the  confumption  of  the  feafon,  and 
to  laft  for  fome  time  after  the  next  crop  begins 
to  come  in,  he  runs  the  hazard,  not  only  of 
lofing  a  confiderable  part  of  his  corn  by  natural 
caufes,  but  of  being  obliged  to  fell  what  remains 
of  it  for  much  lefs  than  what  he  might  have  had 

u  2  for  . 
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BOOK  for  it  feveral  months  before.  If,  by  not  raifing 
the  price  high  enough,  he  difcourages  the  con* 
fumption  fo  little  that  the  fupply  of  the  feafoa 
is  likely  to  fall  fliort  of  the  coiifumption  of  the 
feafon,  he  not  only  lofes  a  part  of  the  profit 
ivhich  he  might  otherwife  hare  made,  but  he 
expofes  the  people  to  fuflfer  before  the  end  of  the 
feafon,  inftead  of  the  hardfliips  of  a  dearth,  the 
dreadful  horrors  of  a  famine.  It  is  the  intereft 
of  the  people  that  their  daily,  weekly,  and 
monthly  confumption,  fhould  be  proportioned  as 
exaftly  as  pofTible  to  the  fupply  of  tlie  feafon. 
The  intereft  of  the  inland  com  dealer  is  the 
fame.  By  fu^^plying  them,  as  nearly  as  he  can 
judge,  in  this  proportion,  he  is  likely  to  fell  all 
his  corn  for  the  highefl  pi  ice,  and  with  the 
greatcft  profit ;  and  his  knowledge  of  the  flate  of 
the  crop,  and  of  his  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly 
fales,  enables  him  to  judge,  with  more  or  lefs 
accuracy,  how  far  they  really  are  fupplied  in  this 
manner.  Without  intending  the  intereft  of  the 
people,  he  is  neceffarily  led,  by  a  regard  to  his 
own  intereft,  to  treat  them,  even  in  years  of 
fcarcity,  pretty  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  the* 
prudent  mafter  of  a  vefTel  is  fometimes  obliged 
to  treat  his  crew.  When  he  forefees  that  pro- 
vifions  are  likely  to  run  fhort,  he  puts  them 
upon  fhort  allowance.  Though  from  excefs  of 
caution  he  fhould  fometimes  do  this  without  any 
real  neceffity,  yet  all  the  inconveniencies  which 
his  crew  can  thereby  fufFer  are  inconfiderable,  in 
comparifon  of  the  danger,  mifery,  and  ruin,  to 
which  they  might  fometimes  be  expofed  by  a  lefe 

providenf 
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provident    condudb.      Though   from    excefs   of  ^  ^^^  ^* 

avarice,  in  the  feme  manner,   the  inland    corn 

merchant  fhould  fometimes  raife  the  price  of  his 

corn  fomewhat  higher  than  the   fcarcity  of  the 

feafon  requires,  yet  all  the  inconveniehdes  which 

the  people  can  fufFer  from  this  conduft,  which 

efFedually  fecures  them  from  a. famine  in  the  end 

of  the  feafon,  are  inconfiderable,  in  comparifoa 

of  what  they  might  have  been  expofed  to  by  a 

more  liberal  way  of  dealing  in  the  beginning  of 

it.    The  cojn  merchant  himfelf ,  is  likely  to  fuffer 

the  moft  by  this  excefs  of  avarice  ;  not  only  from 

the  indignation  which  it  generally  excites  againft 

him,  but,    though  he    ihould  efcape  the   efie^s' 

of  this  indignation,   from  the  quantity  of  com 

which  it  neceffarily  leaves  upon  his  hands  in  the 

end  of  the  feafon,  and  which,  if  the  next  feafon 

happens  to  prove  favourable,   he  mufl    always 

fell  for  a  much  fower  price  than  he  might  otheri- 

wife  have  had. 

We  us  it  poflible,  indeed,  for  one  great  com* 
pany  of  merchants  to"  poffcfs  themfelves  of  the 
whole  crop  of  an  extcnfive  country,  it  might, 
perhaps,  be  their  intereft  to  deal  with  it  as  the 
Dutch  are  faid  to  do  with  the  fpiceries  of  th(| 
Moluccas,  to  deftroy  or  throw  away  a  confider- 
able  part  of  it,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  prite  of 
the  reft.  But  it  is  fcarce  poflible,  even  by  the 
violence  of  law,  to  eftablifli  fuch  an  extenfive 
monopoly  with  regard  to  corn;  and  wherever 
the  law  leaves  the  trade  free,  it  is  of  all  commo- 
dities the  leaft  liable  to  be  engroffed  or  mono- 
polized by  the  force  of  a  fe\^  large  capitals, 
V  3  which 
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B  OJ>  K  which  buy  up  the  greater  part  of  it.  Not  only 
its  value  far  exceeds  what  the  capitals  of  a  few 
private  men  are  capable  of  purchafing,  but  fup« 
pofing  they  were  capable  of  purchafing  it,  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  produced  renders  this 
purchafc  altogether  imprafticable.  As  in  every 
civilized  country  it  is  the  commodity  of  which 
the  annual  confumption  is  the  greateft,  fo  a 
greater  quantity  of  induftry  is  annually  employed 
in  producing  corn  than  in  producing  any  other 
commodity.  When  it  firft  comes  from  the 
ground  too,  it  is  heceffarily  divided  among  a 
greater  number  of  owners  than  any  other  com- 
modity ;  and  thefe  owners  can  never  be  coUeded 
into  one  place  like  a  number  of  independent 
manufadurers,  but  are  neceiTariiy  fcattered 
through  all  the  different  corners  of  the  country. 
Thefe  firft  owners  either  immediately  fupply  the 
confuniers  in  their  own  neighbourhood,  or  they 
fupply  oth?r  inland  dealers  who  fupply  thofe 
confumers.  The  inland  dealers  in  corn,  there- 
fore,  including  both  the  farmer  and  the  baker, 
are  neceffarily  more  numerous  than  the  dealer$ 
in  any  other  commodity,  and  their  difperfed 
fituatidn  renders  it  altogether  impoffible  for  them 
to  enter  into  any  general  combination.  If  in  a 
year*  of  fcarcity,  therefore,  any  of  them  fhould 
find  that  he  bad  a  good  deal  more  com  upon 
hand  than,  a^  the  current  price,  he  could  hope 
to  difpofe  of  before  the  end  of  the  feafon,  he 
would  never  think  of  keeping  up  this  price  to 
his  own  lofs,  and  to  the  fole  benefit  of  his  rivals 
zni  competitors)  but  would  immediately  lower 
""    ^     ^- '   "'    "^^  ■    '^    "■  it. 
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it,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  his  ebrn  before  the  new  C  HA  p, 
crop  began  to  come  in*  The  fame  motives,  the 
fame  interefts,  which  would  thus  regulate  the 
conduft  of  any  one  dealer,  would  regulate  that  of 
every  other,  and  oblige  them  all  in  general  to  feli 
their  corn  at  the  price  which,  according  to  the 
beft  of  their  judgment,  was  moft  fuitable  to  thfc 
fcarcity  or  plenty  of  the  feafon. 

Whoever  examines,  with  attention,  the  hiftolr^ 
of  the  dearths  and  famines  which  have  affliftfed 
]any  part  of  Europe,  during  either  the  courfe  of 
the  prefent  or  that  of/  the  two  preceding  cenr 
turies,  of  feveral  of  which  we  have  pretty  exafit 
"accounts,  will  fjind,  I  beliieve,  that  a  dearth 
never  has  arifen  from  any  combination  among 
the  inland  dealers  in  com,  nor  from  any  other 
caufe  but  a  real  fcarcity,  occafioned  fonietimcs, 
perhaps,  and  in  fome  particular  places,  by  the 
waftc  of  war,  but  in  by  far  the  greateft  number 
of  cafes,  by  the  fault  of  the  feafons  j  and  that  a 
famine  has  never  arifen  from  4ny  other  caufe 
but  the  violence  of  government  attempting,  by 
improper  means,  'to  remedy  the  inGonvpniencie3^. 
of  a  dearth.  . 

In  an  extenfive  corn  country,  between  all  the 
diiFerent  parts  of  which  there  is  a  free  comn^ierce 
and  communication,  the  fcarcity  occafioned  by 
the  moft  unf^youi'able  feafons  can  never  be  fo 
great  as  to  produce  a  famine ;  and  the  fcantieft 
crop,  if  managed  with  frugality  and  cecononiy, 
will  maintain,  through  the  year,  thd  fame  num-f 
ber  of  people  that  are  cornmonly  fed  in  a  more 
fiffluent    manner    by   one    pf   moderate  pleaty, 

U4  The 
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The  feafons  moft  unfavourable  to  the  crop  are 
thofe  of  exceffiVe  drought  or  exceffive  rain.  But 
as  corn  grows  equally  upon  high  and  low  lands, 
upon  grounds  that  are  difpofed  to  be  too  wet, 
and  upon  thofe  that  are  difpofed  to  be  too  dry, 
either  the  drought  or  the  rain  whjch  is  hurtful 
to  one  pa.t  of  the  country  is  favourable  to 
another ;  and  though  both  in  the  wet  and  ii> 
the  dry  feafon  thej:rop  is  a  good  deal  lefs  than 
fn  one  more  properly  tempered,  yet  in  botl} 
what  is  loft  in  one  part  of  the  country  is  in  fome 
pieafure  compcnf^ted  by  what  is  gained  in  the 
pther.  In  rice  countries,  where  the  crop  not 
only  requires  a  very  moift  foil,  but  where  in  ^ 
fcertain  period  of  its  growing  it  muft  be  laid 
under  welter,  the  efFefts  of  ji  drought  are  much 
more  difmal.  Even  in  fuch  countries,  however, 
the  drought  is,  perhaps,  fcarce  ev^r  fo  univerfal, 
as  neceflarily  to  occafion  a  famine,  if  the  govern- 
ment would  allow  a  free  trade.  The  drought  in 
.Bengal,  a  few  years  ago,  might  probably  havp 
y  occafioned  a  very  great  dearth.  Some  improper 
regulations,  fome  injudicious  reftraiuts  impofcd 
by  the  fervants  of  the  Eafl  India  Company  upon 
the  rice  trade,  contributed,  perhaps,  to  turn  that 
dearth  intq  a  f^^mine• 

When  the  government,  in  order  to  remedy 
the  inconveniencies  of  a  dearth,  orders  all  the 
dealers  to  fell  their  cori^-  at  what  h  fuppofcs  ^ 
reafonabje  price,  it  either  hinders  them  from 
bringing  it  to  market,  which  .  may  fomctimes 
produce  a  famine  even  in  the  beginning  of  the 
(je^pni    or  if  vthej  bring  it  thither,   it  enables 

the 
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thfi  people^  and  thereby  ei^courages  them  to  coRf 
fume  it  fo  faf}:,  ;^s  itou(t  neceifarily  produce  a  fa^f 
mine  before  th^  end  of  thp  feafon.  The  unlir 
mitedj  i^nreflrain^cl  frecdpn^  of  the  <;orn  trad^ 
as  it  is  the  Qftjy  effe<9:ual  preventive  of  the  mi* 
feries  of  a  famine,  fo  it  is  the  beft  palliative 
of  the  incciiveniencies  pf  a  dearth  j  for  the  in^ 
conyeniencies  of  a  jrcal  fparcity  cannot  be  ra^ 
medied ;  they  caa  only  be  palliated.  No  trade 
dcferves  niore  the  full  proteftion  of  the  law,  and 
no  tradg  requires  it  fo  much  j  begaufe  np  tr^dc 
is  fo  much  expofed  to  popular  odium. 

In  years  of  fcarcity  the  inferior  ranks  of  peo- 
ple impute  their  diftf cf$  to  the  avarice  of  the  corn 
jnerghjuit,  who  becomes  the  objeft  of  their 
.hatred  and  indignation.  Jnftead  of  making  pro- 
fit upon  fuch  occafions,  therefore,  he  is.  often 
in  danger  of  being  utterly  ruined,  and  of  having 
hi  a  magazines  plundered  and  deftroyed  by  their 
violence.  It  is  in  years  of  fcarcity,  however, 
when  prices  are  high,  that  the  corn  merchant 
expefts  to  make  his  principal  profit.  He  is  ge- 
nerally in  Gontraft  with  fome  farmers  to  furnifli 
him  for  a  certain  number  of  years  with  a  certain 
quantity  of  corn  at  a  certain  price.  This  con- 
trad  price  is  fettled  according  to  what  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  moderate  and  reafonal^le,  that  15, 
the  ordinary  or  average  price,  whi^h,  before  the 
late  years  of  fcarcity,  wa^  commonly  about  eight- 
and-twenty  fhiUings  for  the  quarter  of  wheat, 
and  for  that  of  other  grain  in  proportion.  In 
years  of  fcarcity,  therefore,  the  corn  merchant 
buyir  a  great  part  of  his  corn  for  the  ordinary 
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price,  and  fells  it  for  a  much  higher.  That 
this  extraordinary  profit,  however,  is  no  more 
than  fufficient  to  put  his  trade  upon  a  fair  level 
with  other  trades,  and  to  compenfate  the  many 
lofles  which  he  fuftains  upon  other  occafions, 
both  from  the  perifliable  nature  of  the  commo- 
dity ^tfelf,  and  from  the  frequent  and  unforefeen 
fluftuations  of  its  price,  feems  evident  enough, 
from  this  fingle  circumftance,  that  great  fortunes 
are  as  feldom  made  in  this  as  in  any  other  trade. 
The  popular  odium,  however,  which  attends  if 
in  years  of  fcarcity,  the  only  years  in  which  it 
can  be  very  profitable,  renders  people  of  cha- 
.rafter  and  fortune  averfe  to  enter  into  it.  It  is 
abandoned  to  an  inferior  fet  of  dealers ;  and 
millers,  bakers,  mealmen,  and  meal  faftors,  to- 
gether with  a  number  of  wretched  huckfters,  are 
almoft  the  only  middle  people  that,  in  the  home 
market,  come  between  the  grower  and  the  con^ 
fumer. 

The  ancient  policy  of  Europe,  inftead  of  diCr 
countenancing  this  popular  odium  againft  a  trade 
fo  beneficial  to  the  public,  feems,  on  the  con-f 
trary,  to  have  authorifed  and  encouraged  it. 

By  the  5  th  and  6th  of  Edward  VL  cap,  14.  it 
was  enafted,  That  whoever  fhould  buy  any  corn 
or  grain  with  intent  to  fell  it  again,  fliould  be 
rei-uted  an  unlawful  cngroffer,  and  fhould,  foy 
the  firft  fault,  fuflfer  two  months  imprifonment, 
and  forfeit  the  value  of  the  corn  ;  for  the  fecond, 
fuffer  fix  monihs  imprifonment,  and  forfeit 
double  the  value ;  and  for  the  third,  be  fet  in 
the  pillory,  fuffer  imprifonment  during  the  Ring's 

pleafurCjfc 
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pleafure,  and  forfeit  all  his  goods  and  chattels.! 
The  ancient  policy  of  moft  other  parts  of  Europe 
was  no  better  than  that  of  England. 

Our  anccftors  feem  to  have  imagined  that  the 
people  would  buy  their  corn  cheaper  of  the  far- 
mer than  of  the  corn  merchant,  who,  they  were 
afraid,  would  require,  over  and  above  the  price 
\phich  he  paid  to  the  farmer,  an  exorbitant  pro- 
fit to  Jiimfelf.  They  endeavoured,  therefore,  t6 
annihilate  his  trade  altogether.  They  even  en- 
deavoured  to  hinder  as  much  as  poflible  any 
middle  man  of  any  kind  from  coming  in  be- 
tween the  grower  and  the  confumer;  and  this 
was  the  meaning  of  the  many  reftraints  which 
they  impofed  upon  the  trade  ofthofe  whom  they 
called  kidders  or  carriers  of  corn,  a  trade  which 
nobody  was  allowed  to  exercife  without  a  licence 
afcertaining  his  qualifications  as  a  man  of  pro- 
bity and  fair  dealing."  The  authority  of  three 
juftices  of  the  peace  was,  by  the  ftatute  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  neceflary,  in  order  to  grant  this  li- 
cence. But  even  this  reitraint  was  afterwards 
thought  infufficient,  and  by  a  ftatute  of  Eliza- 
beth, the  privilege  of  granting  it  was  confined  to 
the  quarter-feffions. 

The  ancient  policy  of  Europe  endeavoured  in 
this  manner  to  regulate  agriculture,  the  great 
trade  of  the  country,  by  maxims  quite  diflferent 
from  thofe  which  it  eflablifhed  with  regard  to 
xpanufad);ures,  the  great  trade  of  the  towns.  By 
living  the  farmer  no  other  cuftomers  but  either 
thV  confumers  or  their  immediate  faftors,  the 
ladders  and  carriers  of  corn,  it  endeavoured  to 

force 
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force.him  to  excrcife  the  trade,  not  only  of  a  far-. 
mcr,  but  of  a  corn  merchant  or  corn  retailer. 
On  the  contrary,  it  in  many  cafes  prohibited  the 
manufacturer  from  exerciiing  the  trade  of  a  fhop- 
keeper,  or  from  felling  his  own  goods  by  retail. 
It  meant  by  the  one  law  to  promote  the  general 
interefl:  of  the  country,  or  to  render  com  cheap, 
vritbout,  perhaps,  its  being  -well  underftood  how 
this  was  to  be  done.  By  the  other  it  meant  to 
promote  that  of  a  particular  order  of  men,  the 
ihopkeepers,  who  would  be  fo  much  tmderfold 
by  the  manu&durer,  it  was  fuppofed,  that  their 
trade  would  be  ruined  if  be  was  allowed  to  retail 
at  all. 

The  manufadurer,  however,  though  he  had 
been  allowed  to  keep  a  (hop,  and  to  fell  his  own 
goods  by  retail,  could  not  have  underfold  the 
common  fliopkeeper.  Whatever  part  of  his  ca- 
pital he  might  have  placed  in  his  ihep,  he  muft 
have  withdrawn  it  from  his  manufadure.,  In 
order  to  carry  on  his  bufincfs  on  a  level  with 
that  of  other  people,  as  he  mufb  have  had  the 
proHt  of  a  manufadurer  on  the  one  part,  fo  he 
iBuft  have  had  that  of  a  fhopkeeper  upon  the 
other.  Let  us  fuppofe,  for  example,  that  in  the 
particular  town  where  he  lived,  ten  per  cent,  was 
the  ordinary  profit  both  of  manufaduring  and 
fliopkeeping  flock;  he  muft  in  this  cafe  have 
charged  upon  every  piece  of  his  own  goods 
which  he  fold  in  his  (hop,  a  profit  of  twenty  per 
cent.  When  he^  carried  them  from  his  work- 
boafe  to  his  fhop,  he  mufl  have  valued  them  at 
the  price  for  which  he  could  have  fold  them  to  a 
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dealer  or  fliopkeeper,  who  would  have  bought 
them  by  wholefale.  If  he  valued  them  lower, 
he  loft  a  part  of  the  profit  of  his  manufafturing 
capital.  When  again  he  fold  them  from  his 
fhop,  unlefs  he  got  the  fame  price  at  which  a 
ihopkeeper  would  have  fold  them,  he  loft  a  part 
of  the  profit  of  his  fliopkeeping  capital.  Though 
he  might  appear,  therefore,  to  make  a  double 
profit  upon  the  fame  piece  of  goods,  yet  as  thefe 
goods  made  fucceffiveiy  a  part  of^  two  diftiniJ: 
capitals,  he  mad^  but  a  fingle  profit  upon  the 
whole  capital  employed  about  them ;  and  if  he 
made  lefs  than  his  profit,  he  was  a  lofer,  or  did 
not  employ  his  whole  capital  with  the  fame  advan- 
tage as  the  greater  part  of  his  neighbours. 

What  the  manufefturer  was  prohibited  to  do, 
the  farmer  was  in  feme  meafure  enjoined  to  do ; 
to  divide  his  capital  between  two  different  em-' 
ployments;  to  keep  one  part  of  it  in  his  gra- 
jiaries  and  ftack  yard,  for  fupplying  the  occafionar 
demands  of  the  market;  and  to  employ  the 
other  in  the  cultivation  of  hi$  land.  But  as  he 
could  not  afford  to  employ  the  latter  for  lefs 
than  the  ordinary  profits  of  farming  ftock,  fo 
he  could  as  little  afford  to  employ  the  former  for 
lefs  than  the  ordinary  profits  of  mercantile  ftock. 
Whether  the  ftock  which  really  carried  on  the 
bufinefs  of  a  corn  merchant  belonged  to  the 
perfon  who  was  called  a  farmer,  or  to  ihe  perfon 
who  was  called  a  corn  merchant,  an  equal  profit 
was  in  both  cafes  requifite,  in.  order  to  indemnify 
its  owner  for  employing  it  in  •  this  manner ;  in 
order  to*  put  his  bufinefs  on  a  level  with  other 

trade$| 
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trades,  and  in  order  to  hinder  hitn  from  having 
an  intereft  to  change  it  as  foon  as  poiTible  for 
fome  other.  The  farmer,  therefore,  who  was 
thus  forced  to  exercife  the  trade  of  a  corn  mer- 
chant, could  not  afford  to  fell  his  corn  cheaper 
than  any  other  corn  merchant  would  have  been 
obliged  to  do  in  the  cafe  of  a  free  compe* 
tition. 

The  dealer  who  can  employ  his  whole  flock 
in  one  fingle  branch  of  bufinefs,  has  an  advan- 
tage .of  the  fame  kind  with  the  workman  who 
can  employ  his  whole  labour  in  one  fmgle  opera- 
tion. As  the  latter  acquires  a  dexterity  which 
enables  him^with  the  fame  two  hands,  to  per* 
form  a  much  greater  quantity  of  work;  fo  the 
former  acquires  fo  eafy  and  ready  a  method  of 
tranfafting  his  bufinefs,  of  buying  and  difpofing 
t)f  his  goods,  that  with  the  fame  capital  he  can 
tranfaft  a  much  greater  quantity  of  bufinefs.  A$ 
the  one  can  commonly  afford  his  work  a  good 
deal  cheaper,  fo  the  other  can  commonly  afford 
his  goods  fomewhat  cheaper  than  if  his  ftock  and 
attention  were  both  employed  jibout  a  greater 
variety  of  objeils.  The  greater  part  of  manu* 
fadturers  could  not  afford  to  retail  their  own 
goods  fo  cheap  as  a  vigilant  and  aftive  fhop* 
keeper,  whofe  fole  bufinefs  it  was  to  buy  them 
by  wholefale,  and  to  retail  them  again.  The 
greater  part  of  farmers  could  fl:2ll  lefs  afford  to 
retail  their  own  corn,  to  fapply  the  inhabitants 
of  a  town,  at  perhaps  four  or  five  miles  dif- 
tance  from  the  greater  part  of  them,  fo  cheap 
as  a  vigilant  and  aftive  corn  merchant,   whoft 

fole 
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fole  bufinefs  it  was  to  purchafe  corn  by  wholcfale, 
to  colled  it  into  a  great  magazine^  and  to  retail 
it  again. 

The  law  which  prohibited  the  manufa£lurer 
from  exercifmg  the  trade  of  a ,  fhopkeepcr,  endea- 
voured to  force  this  divifion  in  the  employment 
of  ftock  to  go  on  fafter  than  it  might  otherwife 
have  done.*  The  law  which  obliged  the  farmer 
to  cxercife  the  trade  of  a  corn  merchant,  endea- 
voured  to  hinder  it  from  going  on  fo  faft.  Bath 
laws  were  evident  violations  of  natural  liberty, 
and  therefore  unjuft ;  and  they  were  both  too  as 
impolitic  as  they  were  unjuft.  It  is  the  intereft 
of  every  fociety,  *  that  things  of  this  kind  fhould 
never  either  be  forced  or  obftrudted.  The  man 
who  employs  either  his  labour  or  his  ftock  in  a 
greater  variety  of  ways  than  his  fituation  renders 
neceflary,  can  never  hurt  his  neighbour  by  un- 
derfelling  him.  He  may  hurt  himfelf,  and  he 
generally  does  fo.  Jack  of  all  trades  will  never 
be  rich,  fays  the  proverb.  But  the  law  ought 
always  to  truft  people  with  the  care  of  their  own 
intereft,  as  in  their  local  fituations  they  muft  ge- 
nerally  be  able  to  judge  better  of  it  than  the 
Icgiflator  can  do.  *  The  law,  however,  which 
obliged  the  farmer  to  exercife  the  trade  of  a 
corn  merchant,  was  by  far  the  moft  pernicious  of 
the  two. 

It  obftruSed  not  only  that  divifion  in  the 
employment  of  ftock  which  is.  fo  advantageous 
to  every  fociety,  but  it  obftrufted  like  wife  the 
improvement  and  cultivation  of  the  land.  By 
obliging  the  farmer  to  carry  on  two  trades,  in- 
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ftead  of  one^  It  forced  hini  to  divide  his  cajntal 
into  two  pattSj  of  which  one  only  could  be  em^ 
ployed  in  cultiv^tibn.  But  if  be  had  been  at 
liberty  to  fell  his  whole  cro{J  to  ^  Corn  merchant 
as  fait  as  he  could  threfli  ic  out,  his  whole  capi^ 
tal  might  haVe  retufned  immediately  to  the  land^ 
and  have  been  ertiployed  in  bttyiiig  nibre  caittle, 
and  hiring  more  fetvants,  in  order  to  irhprovei 
and  cultivate  it  better.  But  by  being  obliged 
to  fell  his  cotn  by  retail,  he  was  obliged  to  kee^ 
^  great  part  of  his  capital  in  his  gratiaries  and 
ftack  yard  through  the  year,  and  could  not< 
therefore,  cultivate  fo  well  as  with  the-  fame  ca- 
pital he  might  otherwife  have  done*  This  law, 
therefore,  neceflarily  obftrufted  the  improve- 
ment of  the  land,  and,  inftead  of  tending  to  ren- 
der corn  cheapet,  muft  have  tended  to  render  it 
fcarcer,  and  therefore  dearer^  than  it  would  other- 
wife  have  been. 

AFtER  the  bufinefs  of  the  farmer,  tfiat  of  the 
com  merchant  is  in  reality  the  trade  which,  if 
properly  protefted  and  encouraged,  would  con- 
tribute the  moft  to  the  raifing  of  corn.  It  would 
fupport  the  trade  of  the  farmer,  in  the  fame  man^ 
ner  as  the  trade  of  the  wholefale  dealer  fupports 
that  of  the  raanufaflurer. 

The  wholefale  dealer,  by  affording  a  ready 
market  to  the  rnanufaaurer,  by  taking  his  goods 
off  his  hand  as  faft  as  he  can  make  them,  and  by 
fometimcs  even  advancing  their  price  to  him  be- 
fore he  has  made  them,  enables  him  to  keep  his 
whole  capital,  and  fometimes  even  more  thaA 
ivis  whole  capital,  conftantly  employed  in  mani*^ 
^  faduring 
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}a£^uring^  aad  confequently  to  manufadure  a  much  C  H  a  p. 
greater  quantity  of  goods  lihan  if  he  was  obliged  y  ^ '  * 
to  difpofe  of  thejn  himfelf  to  the  immediate 
Confumers^  or  even  to  the  retailers.  As  the  ca- 
pital of  the  wholefale  merchant  too  is  generally 
fufficient  to  replacfe  that  of  many  manufaiJlurers, 
tl)is  intercourfe  between  him  and  them  interefts 
the  owner  of  a  large  capital  to  fupport  the  own- 
iers  of  a  great  number  of  fmall  ones,  and  to  affift 
ihem  in  thofe  loffes  and  misfortunes  which  might 
bth^wife  prove  ruinous  to  them* 

An  intercourfe  of  the  fame  kind  univerfally 
cftablifhed  between  the  farmers  and  the  corn 
merchants,  would  be  attended  with  effects  equally 
beneficiial  to  the  farmers.  They  would  be  en* 
abled  to  keep  their  whole  capitals,  and  even 
more  than  their  whole  capitals,  conft^ntly  em- 
ployed  in  cultivation.  In  cafe  of  any  of  thofe 
aiccidents,  tb  which  no  trade  is  more  liable  than 
theirs,  they,  would  find  .in  their  ordinary  cuf. 
tomer^  the  wealthy  corn  mercha«if ,^  a  perfon  who 
had  both  an  intereft  to  fupport  them,  and  the 
-ability  to  do  it,  and  they  would  not,  as  at  pre- 
fcnt,  be  entirely  dependent  upon  the  forbearance 
of  their  landlord,  or  the  aiercy  of, his  fteward. 
Were  it  poffible>  as  perhaps  it  is  not,  to  tftablifh 
.this  intercourfe  univerfally,  and  all  at  once,  were 
it  pofliblc  to  turn  all  at  once  the  whole  farming 
ftbck  of  the  kingdom  to  its  proper  bufinefs,  the 
Cultivation  of  land,  withdrawing  it  from  every 
other  deployment  into  which  any  part  of  it  may 
be  at  prefent  divetted^  and  were,  it  pafiible,  in\ 
Order  to  fupport  and  ailiO;  upon   occafion    the 
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B  o  o,K.  o|)eiatiwf  ^of  <hfe  great  ftockj-fla^rf^wji^  nHi » 
QD^e  wiot^r.i^ck  aknilA  equally  iji^VlKii^OmA 
perhaps  very  dafy  to  imjigine  how  gi^ati  trtwitaxfl 
tenfive,  aiid  how  fudden  would  be  the  impi*$)iK^ 
ment  which  this  change  of  ctrcumftanc^Sf  mSid 
alone  produce  upon  the  whole  &i^  oQifi  ^e 
country,  .    ar/j 

Th£  ftatute  of  Edward  VL,  therefore,  byiigifh 
hiblting  as  much  as  poflible  any  nu(ldleraa»n 
fionji  coming  in  between  the  grower  and  the 
confumer^  endeavoured  to  annihilate  a  trs^d^,  of 
which  the  free  cxercife  is  not  only  the  h^  g|^ 
liative  of  the  inconveniences  of  a  dearth>  J^^ 
the  beil  preventive  of  that  calamity;  after .^ 
trade  of  the  farmer,  no  trade  contri^ti^.  fp 
much  to  the  growing  of  corn  as  that  of  the  .cora 
merchant.  ..  .„ 

.\  The  rigour  of  this  law  was  afterwards  foft<^^ 
by  feveral  fubfequent  (tatutes,  which  fucceflively 
permitted  the  engroffing  of  corn  when  the  price 
of  wheat  fhould  not  exceed  twenty^  twenty/^bur, 
thirty-two,  and  forty  ihillinga  the  quarter*  ,  At 
laft,  by  the  15  th  of  Charles  II.  c.  7.  the  ,engraff. 
ing.or  buying  of  corn  in  order  to  fell  it  again^,4LS 
long  as  the  prif e  of  wheat  did  not  exceed  fortj- 
cight  ihillings  the  quarter,  and  that  of  ip|Jier 
^ram  in  proportion,  was  declared  lawful  tOjaJl 
pe^fbns  not  being  foreftallers,  that  is,  not  fclljing 
ag^in  in  the  fame  market  .within  three  moJ^Lth^ 
JAlI  tbe  freedom  which  the.  trade  of  .the< inland 
^o^rh  dealer  Ijaa.ever  yet  eajoyed,  wa?  l^eftftwed 
qpon  it  by  this,  ftatute.  The  ftatute  of  the 
twelfth  of  the  prefent  king,  which  repeals  almoft 

aU 
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fi»tMl^s^  ittoes  lioc  t^pdal  th^  reftriakwi*  of  thft 
paxticctoV  ftitate,  '^Aich  therefore  ftfll  contmue  im 
fowotq-'''  ■■• '   ^ '  '     '•  ■  '^    ^'  '■ 

':>i{Ei«s>ftatubj;  however,  authorifes  in  Tome  iriea^ 
firitj  tii?o  v^  abfurd  popular  prejudices. 

First,  it  fuppofes  that  when  the  price  of 
wB&f^'haS  rifen  fo  high  as  forty-eight  fliillings 
tHe^^'quarter,  and  that  of  other  grain  in  propor- 
fiok,  idbtn  is  likely  to  be  fo  engroflcd  as  to  hurt 
the' -people.  But  from  what  has  been  already 
raS8,  it  feems  evident  enough  that  corn  can  at  no 
fifftre  be  fo  engroffed  by  the  inland  dealers  as  to 
h^t^'fte  people:  and  forty-eight  fhillings  the 
iJuatteV  befides,  though  it  may  be  confidered  a$ 
i  -  very  hfgh  price,  yet  in  years  of  fcatcity  it  is  a 
price  which  frequently  takes  place  immediately 
aftef  hafvefti  v^hen  fcarce  any  part  of  *  the  hew 
cr^'cah.bc  fold  off,  and  when  it  is  impollibk 
^^fl  for  ignorance  to  fuppofe  that  any  part  of  k 
can  ])t  fo  Engroffed  as  to  hurt  the  people. 

Sec^kdlV,  it  fuppofes  that  there  ih  a  certain 
pfficd  at  which  corn  is  likely  to  be  foreftalkd, 
thatis,'  bought  up  in  order  to  be  fold  again  fobn 
sfit^*  in  the  lame  market,  fo  as  *td  hurt^  llie 
people.  But  if  a  merchant  ever  'buys  up  ccn-ri, 
eSth^  ^oirig  to  a  particular  mslrket  or  in'  a  parti- 
ki^rmixktt^  in  order  to  fell  it  again  fodn^after 
fififii^' feme  market,  it  mull  be  becaufe  ,lie  judges^ 
ifiitf'the  market  taiinot  be  fo  Hb^faliy  fupplicd 
-^Kfti^i^'  the  -Whdle  fei^on'  'as  upon'  that^  particular 
^afo^^'-'ind  thsk  the  ^ike,  therefore,  muft 
:UHnh  J:i^\^:i  ri..  '-:    x'i-    ^^'^'  '  '^"     *     '     loon 
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foon  rife.  If  he  judges  wrong  in  this,  ahd  if  iht 
priie  does  not  rife,  he  not  only  lofes  die  whole 
profit  of  the  ftock  which  he  employs  in  this 
manner,  but  a  part  of  the  ftock  itfelf,  by  the  ex- 
pence  and  lofs  which  neceffarily  attend  the 
ftoring  and  keeping  of  corn.  He  hurts  hitfifelf, 
fherefore,  much  more  eflentially  than  he  can  hurt 
6ven  the  particular  people  whom  he  mjty  hinder 
from  fupplying  themfelvcs  upon  that  particular 
market  day,  becaufe  they  may  afterwards  fupply 
themfelvcs  juft  as  cheap  upon  any  other  market 
day.  If  he  judges  tight,  inftead  of  hurting  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  he  renders  them  a  mtift 
important  fervice.  By  making  them  feel  the  in- 
conveniences of  a  dearth  fomewhat  earlier  than 
they  otherwife  might  do,  he  prevents  their  feel- 
ing them  afterwards  fo  feverely  as  they  certainly 
would  do,  if  the  cheapnefs  of  price  encouraged 
them  to  confume  fafter  than  fuited  thfe  real  fcar- 
eity  of  the  feafon.  When  the  fearcity  fcs  rerf, 
the  bell  thing  that  can  be  done  for  the  people  is 
to  divide  the  inconveniences  of  it  as  equally  as 
poffibie  through  all  the  different  monthi,  and 
weeks,  and  days  of  the  year.  The  infeereft  of  tlie 
€orn  merchant  makes  him  ftady  to  do  this  a$ 
exaSIy  as  he  can:  and  as  no  other  perfon  can 
,have  either  the  fame  intereft,  or  the  faifre  know- 
ledge, or  the  fame  abilities  to  do  it  fo  eataftiy  as 
he,  this  nioft  important  operation  of  commerce 
ought  to  be  trufted  entirely  to  him ;  or,  in  other 
wordsy  the  corn  trade,  fo  far  at  leaft  as  conetttn 
the  fupply  of  the  home  tfiarkct,  ought  to  be  lift 
'perfectly  free^ 

Tot 
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TflE  ,^pallif  .fear  of  engroffipg  and  forp- 
%yi«g  ,ffliay>^^c9rpparM  to  the  popular  terrors 
an4  fiffptt^fiop^pf  witchpiraft..  The  unfqrt^i^atjs  ' 
wretches  accufed  pf  this  latter  crime  .  were  n(jA 
ropre .  ^9,qent  pf  thq  misfortunes  imputed  to 
th^Oi,  th^a  thofe  who  have  beeu  accufed  of  the 
for?P9r.  The  law  which  put  an  end  to  all  pro- 
fc^ji^^ns '  agajnft  witchcraft^  which  put  it  out  qf 
apiY  man's  power  to  gratify  his  own  malice  by 
^f^cufing  his  neighbour  of  that  imagin?iry  eriin^, 
jfeems^  effe£J:ually  to  'bav^  put  an  end.  to  thofe 
fears  and  fufpicions,  by  taking  away  the  gre%t 
Cft^e  which  encquraged  and  fuppprted  them* 
The  ^l^v^  which  Ihould  reftore  entire  freedom  tp  • 
the;  jnjand^.trad^  of  corn,  would  prpbably  prove 
gs  cffedual  to  p^t  an  end  to  the  popular  fears  of 
engrofling  and  foreftalling. 

Th£  i5th  of  Charles  II,  c.  7.  however,  witl^ 
all  its  imperfeftiong,  hag  perhap?  contribu^^ 
more  l^oth  to  the  plentiful,  fupply  of  the  hom^ 
market,  a^d  to  the  increafe  of  tillage,  than  any 
other  law  in  the  jftatute  book.  It  is  from  this 
lai¥[  th^  the  inland  corn  trade  has  derived  all  the 
Ubjsrty  and  proteftion  which  it  has  ever  yot 
poJQyed ;  and  both  the  fupply  of  the  home  mar- 
ket>  and  the  intereft  of  tillage,  are  piuch  morfe 
effe&iaally  promoted  by  the  inland,  than  either^ 
by  the^iBiportatian  or  exportation  trade. 

Tub'  proportion  of  the  average  quantity  of  aH 
fortg  of  grain  imported  into  Great  Britain  to  that 
ofaJbfortjft  of  grain  confumed,  it  has-been  com^ 
puted  by  the  author  of  the  trafts  upon  the  corn 
tra^^a  does  not  exceed  that  of  one  to  five  hun-. 

»3  dre4 
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B  O^p^  dl^&'znA  fevetity.  Tor  fupplying  'Ae  hcWfis 
i4ttilc»,  therefore,  thd  iiwpdrtiinctt'/of  rife  hA^ad 
ttddt^m^ft  ht  tb  that  ^f  the  1nr^)!)bl-tai»m  tkide^ia& 
five  hundred  and  feveilty  to  <mc:  ■  :"•  ^n.^  : 
The  average  quantity  of  all  forts  of-tgtaifiiiflO 
ported  from  Great  Britain  does  not,  aecdtding^to 
the  fame  author,  exceed  the'  one^nd-^blidet^ 
part  of  the  innual  produce.  For  the  enccmkge« 
mont  of  tillage,  theriefore,  by  providing  ainarket 
for  the  borne  produce,  the  importance  of  t3te  la- 
fend  trade  muft  be  to  that  of  the  exptortatfoh 
trade  a^  thirty  to  one. 

'  I  HAVE  no  great  faith  in  political  arithmetic, 
^d  I  mean  not  to  warrant  the  ex^Stabd  '6f 
l^ber  <rf  thefe  computations.  1  mention  tluitn 
^nrj^  in  order  to  fhew  of  how  much  left  confeJ- 
quehce,  in  the  opinion  of  the  mod  judicici^s  ^&lnd 
Experienced  picrfoni,  the  foreign  trade  of  cdfnis 
than  the  home  trade.  The  great  cheapnefe  of 
com  in  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  efta* 
t>li{hm^nt  of  the  bounty,  may  perhap^,^  with  rca- 
fen,  be  afcribed  in  fcmie  meafure  to  the  operittion 
of  this  ftatute  of  Charles  II.,  wliich  had  been 
en&fted  about  five-and-twenty  years  beforei^and 
which  had  therefore  full  time  id^  ptxxJufce  its 
•efiea. 

-  A  T£RV  few  words  will  fufficiently  explain 'ill 
that  I  have  to  fay  concerning  the  other  thvee 
laranches  of  the  corn  trade.  ^ 

V  JI.  The  trade  of  the  merchant  iiiip6rter/«of 
for«i[ign  coriQL  for  hdme  confumption^  cdrktendy 
tiontrib«t€6  -to  the  immediate  fupply-of  *be  *(8«wp 
P9Fket,.and  ttiuft  fo  far  be  immediately  1^«- 
v'/     :  '      8  '.  ficial 
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ficial  to  ^fec  great  body  of  the  p^qplc*  It  tends^^  ^^^  p* 
ifliiebdi,  no  lower  fomewhat  the  averi^ge  m^owy 
prioebof  com^  bi^t  tiot  to  diminifh  its  real  value, 
or  the  quantity  of  labour  which  it  is  capab^le  <rf 
inmntaifHti^i  :  If  importation  was  at  all  times 
free^.  0m^faLTmex%  and  country  gentlemen  would, 
pteobstbly^  one  year  with  another,  get  lefs  moi^ey 
fej>jthjBicxorBi  than  they  do  at  prefent,  when  im- 
pc^atton  is  at  moft  times  in  effect  prohibited ; 
but  ^bt  mbney  which  they  got  would  be  of,  more 
value,  would  buy  more  goods  of  all  other  kinds, 
and  would  employ  more  labour.  Their  real 
wj^^kUi^j  their  real  revenue,  therefore,  would  be 
the  [tme  as  at  prefent,  though  it  might  be  ^x- 
prefled  by  ^  fmaller  quantity  of  filver  ;  and  they 
WQi^ld  itoliher  be  difabled  nor  difcouraged  from 
Cukivating  corn  as  much  as  they  do  at  prefent. 
On  the  contrary,,  as  the  rife  in  the  real  value  of 
filver,  iia  confcquence  of  lowering  the  money 
price  of  cprn,^  powers  fomewhat  th^i^oney  price 
of  all  other  commoidities,  it  gives  the  induftry 
<rf  the  country  where  it  takes  place,  fome  advan- 
tage itx  all  foreign  markets,  and'  thereby  tends 
to  -  encotirage  and  increafe  that  induftry.  But 
theextent  of  the  home  market  fot  corn  muft  be 
in  proportion  to  the  general  induftry  of  the 
country- where  it  grows,  or  to  the  numbeif  of 
tfaxMli;  ^who  produce  fomething  elfe,'and  th^re- 
fore  have  fomething  elfe,  or  what  comes  tQ  the 
iamc'tbing,  the  price  of  fomcthiag  elfe,  to.^ive 
irifieichangc  for  cotm  But  in,  cv^ry  couniitry  the 
]iU9kii9ie:J[]ftaxd^t,'  ftfiic  is  tSe  ntar^ft  a^d  mo&  Qon- 
y«9feHfi>.fia.is.,|t  likewife  th^  greatfell,  andjipspft 
:  -i  X  4  'A     important 


iQktM>rtaQje  si^rket  fp9  com*  That  rife  jdb  the 
real  value  of  filver,  therefore,  which  is  the  ^&ft 
of  Iqwerifl®  t^c  average  rpopay.  prk^  pf- cckHj^ 
tcmds  tQ  enlarge  the  greateO;  aad  {iiioft.  io^portaac 
v^]fi^t  for  corn,  and  ^thereby  to  .cncpur^ge,.jfr 
ftead  of  difcQuraging,  its  growth.  ^3,, 

Py  the  2^d  of  Charles  II.  c,  13.  the  ijnpojft'i 
ation  of  wheat,  whenever  the  pric?  11^  the  h^o 
market,  did  not  exceed  fifty-th^ee  ihilliags  ^j^ 
four  pence  tl;ie  quarter,  isras  fubjede^  ta  a  dnjjty 
of  fixtecn  fhillings  the  quarter  j  and  tp  -a  (J^j 
qf  eight  fliillings.  whenever  the  price  did  npt  ej^ceed 
fpjjr .  pounds, ..  The  former  of  thcfe  two  pwe^ 
has,^  for  more  than  a  century  pad,  t^ken  fikf/C^ 
only  in  times  of  very  great  fcarcity  j  ^gid  .fj^ 
latter,  has,  fo  far  as  I  know,  not  taken  plac^.ft 
all.  Yet,^  till  ^  wheat  has  rifen  above  tliia  laftfir 
jrice,  it  was  by  this  llatute  fubjeSled  to  a,.ve^:y 
l^igh  duty  J  and,  till  it  had  rifen  above  the  for- 
mer^ to  a  duty  which  amounted  to  a  prohibition^ 
The  importation  of  other  fort§  of  grain  was  re- 
ftrained  at  rates,  and  by  duties,  in  propor^oi?  tft 
the  value   of  the  grain,    aim  oft   equally  bigh,*f 

*  Before  t)jfi  131b  of  the  prefcnt  kingjthp.fpllowing  w.cr&the  dutif^^pajrj 
,  able  upon  the  imporution  of  ihediflerent  forts  of  grain  : 

.    Grai^.        •  Ikities,  Duties,  Dutki, 

Bcass.jt43  2&«.  per  qr.  19  s,  lo  d.  aft?r  till  40  s.     -     16  is.  8  d.  tjptu  121^ 

Biirlcy  to  28  3.  ?9s_.  lod.  32s,     -     i6&.  1^4 

Malt^  ii 'prdhibltcd  by  the  annual  Malt^tax  Bill.  • 

Oats  to  16  s.  5  s.  lod.       after  1  :i^W« 

Pcafcto4os.  i6s.    o  d.       after  S||d. 

Rye -to  3^ ».  '  19  s.  10  d.    -'Mil    40s.     -      i6s.  Sd.  then  lad" 

Whcatto44s.  2IS.    9id.        till    53Si4«d.    XTi**      •    ^M"^'* 

rill  4  I.  and  after  rh?.t  about  ?s.  40. 
Buck  wheat  to  3i  s.  per  qr.  to  pnjr  16  s. 

T-h^fe  diffifrcac  dytios.  Sfttt  impoCdd,  partly  by  the  izfLui  CUlrleljIL  JA 
place  of  the  Old  Sublid^^  partly  by  tbc  New  ?ubfid|',  by  tb?.bn5jtlvif4^ 
TwO'thirds'Sutiudyjandby  th^'Subfidy  1747/*    ' 

Subfequcnf 
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Sobfcquent    l»m    ftitt    father  encreafed  >  Ctofe 

4ijiiios,    J    •  -..^ »     .''  >'  '-•  •  ••  '  •'■- 

iifrHi;*difti'ef»  Which,  m  years  of  fcait^city,  the 
fttia-execiitiondfthofe  laws  might  have  brotight 
tipon  tfce/people,  would  probably  have  bfeen  Very 
gr^at.  But  upon  fuch  occafions,  its  executtea 
wAsMgenerally  fufpend^d  by  temporary  ftatutfes, 
wbic%  permitted,  for  a  limited  time,  the  im-r 
pcyrtation  of  foreign  corn.  The  necefSty  of  thefe 
temporary  ftatutes  fufficiently  demonftrates  the 
imjnrof>riety  of  this  general  one, 

The§e  reftraitits  upon  importation,  though 
prior  .to  the  eftabiifliment  of  the  bounty,  wttt 
dtdtated  by  the  fame  fpirit,  by  the  fame  prin- 
ciples, trhich  afterwards  enacted  that  regulation, , 
How  hurtful  foever  in  themfelves,  thefe  or  fome 
other  reftraints  upon  importation  became  necef-? 
fary  in  confequence  of  that  regulation*  If,  when 
wheat  was  either  below  forty-qight  fliillings  the 
quarter j  or  not  much  above  it,  foreign  corn 
pould  have  been  imported  either  duty  free,  or 
upon  paying  only  a  fmall  duty,  it  might  have 
been  exported  again,  witl^  the  benefit  of  the 
bounty,  to  the  great  lofs  of  the  public  revenue^ 
and  to  the  entire  perverfion  of  the  ihftitution^ 
of  which  the  objed  was  to  extend  the  market 
for  the  home  growth,  not  that  for  the  growth  of 
foreign  countries. 

III.  The  trade  of  the  merchant  exporter  of 
com  for  foreign  con&imption,  certainly  does  Hot 
(:ontribute  direftly  to  the  plentiful  fupply  of  the 
home  raarfcoL  It  does  fo,  however,  indJ^eftly. 
froxn  whatever  fource  this  fupply  toay  be  ufually 
-    .     ,  drawn. 
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*  ^vP  ^  d^^^^^j  U'hethcr  from  home  gro'wth  or  from  f<v 
reign  importation,  unlefe  more  com  is  ^Bithe^ 
ufually  grown,  or  ufually  imported  into'-Uhe 
country,  than  what  is  ufually  confume^  ia'-tt, 
the  fupply  of  the  home  market  can  never  h&'V^ 
plentiful.  But  unlefs  the  furplus  can,  in  aU' or- 
dinary cafes,  be  exported,  the  growers  will'be 
careful  never  to  grow  more,  and  the  inipor&ers 
never  to  import  more,  than  what  the  bare  d^- 
fumption  of  the  home  market  requires.  That 
market  will  very  fcWom  be  overftockcd ;  but  it 
ivill  generally  be  underftocked,  the  peofde,  whofe 
bufmefs  it  is  to  fupply  it,  being  generally,  afirtaid 
left  their  goods  fhould  be  left  upon  thwr  haiuds* 
The  prohibition  of  exportation  limits  the  im^ 
provement  and  cultivation  of  the  country  to  what 
the  fupply. of  its  own  inhabitants  requires,  the 
freedom  of  exportation  enables  it  to  extend  cul- 
tivation for  the  fupply  of  foreign  n^ttion?* 
'.  By  the  i2th  of  Charles  IL  c.  4.  the  export- 
ation of  corn  was  permitted  whenever  the  price  of 
wheat  did  not  exceed  forty  (hillings  the  quarter, 
and  that  of  other  grain  in  proportion.  Bylhe 
J  5th  of  the. fame  prince,  this  liberty  was  exteinded 
till  the  price  of  wheat  exceeded  fortyjeigbtflul- 
lings  the  quarter;  and  by  the  asdy  to,  all  l^her 
prices*.  <A  poundage,  indeed,  was  to  be  p^d'to 
the  king  upon  fuch  exportation.  Bat  all  grala 
^is  rated  fo  low  in  the  book  of  ratesj,  thatiithis 
'^^pe^undage  amounted  only  upon  wheat  toi^aAdi- 
Ung,  upon  oats  to  four  pence,  and  upon  Jillocb^, 
grain  to  fix  penoe  the  quarter.  By  the  ifttof 
William  and  Mary,  the  aft  ^\rfiich  eftahlifl»d 
/.    '  .  the 
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the  boMtity,  tWis  fmall  duty  was  virtiKiHy  taken  off  C  H  A  p. 
T^firnxmye^  tke,  price  of  wheat  did  not  exceed  forty-  ^  ^ 
eight  {hllHngs  th^^quart^r ;  and  by- th^  nth  and 
i^^tU.oif  ,WiUi3tin  III.    c.   2o,    it  was  exprfsfsly 
<i^^iV0ff^tJklJ  high«r  prices.  ... 

ToTtf* :  trade  of  the  merchant  exporter  wa9<  la 
<&i4Ill^nnei:^;  not  only  encouraged  by  a  bounty* 
liw^  ireAd^red  niwh  more  free  than  that  of  the  ia- 
I;^^  dealer.  By  the  laft  of  thefe  ftatutes,  cora 
C»Qfr)d  be  vt^grofled  at  any  price  for  exportation ; 
but^iiS  could  not  be  engroffed  for  inland  fale, 
€6caept  .when  the  price  did  not  exceed,  forty-eight 
IMUings:  the  quarter.  The  interefl  of  the  in<* 
laiiwd^  dealer,  however,  it  has  already  been  fhown, 
cfauDi  never  be  oppofite  to  that  of  the  great  body 
o£i  the  people*  That  of  the  merchant  exporter 
iria^»  and  in  fad  fometimes  is.  If,  while  his 
oiBRH  comntry  labours  under  a  dearth,  a  neighbour- 
ing country  (hould  be  afflifted  with  a  famine,  it 
-jnight  be  his  intereft  to  carry  corn  to  the  latter 
CDUfttary  in  fuch  quantities  as  might  very  much 
^a^ravate  the  calamities  of  the  dearth.  The 
plentiful  lupply  of  the  home  market  was  not  the. 
idibefi  objed  of  thofe  ftatutes;  but,  under  the 
{Mietence  of  encouraging  agrictilture,  to  raife  the 
fswjpey  price  of  corn  as  high  as  poffible,  and 
-lh4Ji«fey  tp  occafion,  as  much  as  ppffible,  a  con- 
lilatvt  dearth  in  the  home  market.  By  the  dif- 
dcdnragementof  importation,  the  fupply  of  that' 
iniirketv  even  in  times  of  great  fcarcity,  vv^as 
eoafined  ito  thie  home  growth ;  and  by  the-en- 
icoiiHageme«S  of -exportation,  when  the  price  w^ 
r&rihi^hi.as  ioriy>feight  Mlings  .  the  •  qiaiariter^  thut 
nb      '  <   •  markec 
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QQp.K  market  w^s  nof,  ?yqa  in  tim^>  pf/ConfifJsjabl^ 
f(?arcicy,  .allowed  tp  cojoy  the  whole  of,  that 
growth.  The  tempiorary  laws>  prohibuing  for  a 
limited  time  thp  exportation  of  conn,  and  taking 
off  for  a  limited  time  the  dmie?  upon  its  iofippit^ 
^tioiij  expedients  to  which  Great  Britain  has 
been  obliged  fo  frequently  to  have  rccoudip, 
fufficiently  demonftrate  the;  impropriety  of  her 
general  fyftem.  Had  that  fyftcm  been  fpipdy 
ihe  would  not  fo  frequently  hav^  been,  reduced 
(o  the  neceffity  of  departing  from,  it. 

Were  all  nations  to  follow  the  liberal  fyftc^ 
pf  free  exportation  and  free  iolportatioii^  tbb 
different  ftates  into  which  a  gi^at  continent  iiinas 
divided  wpuld  fo-  far  referable  the  different  pra- 
vinces  of  a  great  empire,  As  among  the  ^ 
ferent  provinces  of  a  great  empire  the  freedom 
pf  the  inland  trade  appears,  both  from  i^fon 
^nd  experience,  not  only  the  beft  palliative  of  a 
dearth,  but  the  moft  effeftual  preventive  pf  a 
famine}  fo  would  the  freedom  of  the  export* 
$U:ion  and.  importation  trade  be  among  the  dif? 
ferent  flates  into  which  a  great  cpntinent  was 
divided.  The  larger  the  conti|ient,  the  eafier 
<:he  communication  through  a^l  the  different 
parts  of  it,  both  by  land  and  by  water,  the  lefe 
>yonld  %ny  one  particular  part  of  it  ever  be  cx- 
pofed  to  either  of  thefe  calamities^  the  fcarcity 
of  any  one  country  being  more  likely  to  be  r€•^ 
Sieved  by  the  plenty  of  fome  other.  But  very 
few  countries  haye  entirely  adopted  this  Jiberat 
fyftem. . .  The  freedom  of  the  corn  trade  is  al-r 
jnoft  every  where  more  or  icfs  reftrained#  »^\ 
7  ,  >^ 
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In  many  coiiiitries  is  coitfitied  by  filch  abfurd  ^'^^^^ 
tegdlatbns,  ^s  frequeiitry  aggravate  the  iina- 
voidable* misfortune  of  d  dearth,  into  the  dread* 
ful  calamity  of  a  famine.  The  demand  oF  fucH  ' 
ccyuntries  fot*  corn"^  may  frequently  become  fo 
great  and  fo  urgent,  that  a  fmall  Hate  in  their 
neighbourhood,  which  happened  at  the  fame 
time  to  be  labouring  iin(Jer  fome  degree  of 
dearth,  could  not  venture  'tb  fupply  them  with- 
out expofing  itfelf  to  the  like  dreadful  calamity. 
The  very  bad  policy  of  one  country  may  thus 
tender  it  in  fome  meafure  dangerous  and  impru- 
dent to  eftablifli  what  would  otherwife  be  the  bell 
poKcy  in  another.  '  The  uillimited  freedom  of  tx^ 
portation,  however,  would  be  much  left  danger^ 
ous  in>  great  ftates,  in  which  the  growth  bfeing 
much  greater,  the  fupply  could  feldoih  ht  much 
affe£led  by  any  quantity^  of  corn  that  was  likely 
to  be  exported.  In  a  Swifs  canton,  or  in  tome 
of  the  little  ftates  of  Italy,  it  may,  perhaps, 
fortiAimes  be  neceflary  to  reftrain  the  exportatioii 
of  torn.  In  fuch  great  countries  a§  France  or 
Eiifglaridit  fearcfe  eVer  c?.n.  To  hinder,  befides, 
the  fariner  from  finding  his  goods  at  all  times 
to  ihe  beft  markiet,  is  evidently  to  facrifice  the 
ordinary  laws  of  juftice  to  an  idea  of  piiblic 
tititityj,  ta  a  fort  of  reaforis  of  Rate ;  an  aO:  of 
lejgiflative  authority  which  ought  ixy  be  exefcifeil 
only,  \^hich  cdtt  be  pardoned  only  in  qifes  6? 
Ihe  moft  urgent  neceffiiy.  The  price  at  whicA 
Ihe  exjjorfation  of  corn  is  prohibited,  if  it  is 
ever  to  be  ptohibitisd,  ought  al'^^ayg  to  be  a  ver^ 
hi^  prict,-  *  -~    ^'      ^    '  '  '       '  " 

The 
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The  laws  ccmcerning  corn 'tea^-5  eVd^*  where 
be  compared  to  the  laws'  'Cbhcernfng  ^d^ton* 
The  people  feel  themfelves  fo  much  ihtereftefl^in' 
what  relates  either  to  their  fubfiftence  itt  iM^life,^ 
or  to  their  happinefs  in  a  life  to  come,  tliSt  fgfe- 
verhment  mufl  yield  to  their  prejudices;-  aJiH, 
in  order  to  preferve  the  public  tranquiffit^  8ftii- 
blifli  that  fyftem  which  they  approve  oC'  ItMs 
Hpon  this  account,  perhaps,  that  we  f6'  feJ^th 
find  a  reafonable  fyftem  eftabliflied  with  rdgaitf  to 
cither  of  thofe  two  capital  objefts.  ' ' ^'  - 

IV.  The  trade  of  the  merchant  carrier,  t^' of 
the  importer  of  foreign  corn  in  order  to'expoft-tt 
again^  contributes  to  the  plentiful  fupjdy'WF^^ 
home  market.  It  is  not  indeed  the  direft'^jjiit'- 
pofe  of  his  trade  to  fell  his  corn  there*  Bttt?-4ie 
will  generally  be  willing  to  do  fo,  and  even  *4br 
a  good  deal  lefs  money  than  he  might  expeS  *iii 
a  foreign  market;  becaufe  he  faves  In  this^iian- 
ner  the  expcncc  of  loading  and  unloading,vbf 
freight  and  infurance.  The  inhabitants  bJ  flic 
country  whichr,  by  means  of  the  carrying  trid?, 
becomes  the  magazine  and  ftorehoufe  'fdr  the 
^  fupply  of  other  countries,  can  very  fe!dotti*tfc''in 
want  themfelves.  Though  the  cari^in^  c*M< 
muft  thus  contribute  to  reduce-  fhe  laVirage 
money  price  of  corn  in  the  home 'm«irktt,^-S 
would  not  thcteby  lower  its  real  V2Sa*l'''^ft 
would  only  raife  fomewhat    the   seal  valuofiiof 

Tas  carrying  ^  trade  was  m  efl^d  *pr4)by^t^  m 
Grear  Britain,  upon  all  ordinary  ocdafidti«i^'tef 
djjp  hlgh"dutie&  upon  the  importsltioA  of  fertiga 

/  corn, 
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Qor«f  ,pf ;  tf\^  gr5«;er,.part  of  wiikjh^tfa^ej^  wjis  po    Q,iftA?«^ 

^^lte?k'f^?'i5i.ty..ms^d$  it  neeeflarf  tpiui^eji,d  thoffe 
dyjies,,^  tampor^ry  ftatutes,  axportatipn  was.  al-, 
Wfjs  jgrphibitcd.  By  this  fyftcm  of  law^.,  th^rq- 
{qjq^  the  caryyiiig  .trade  was  in  cffeft  prohibited 
upqa  a^  pcc;Lfions« 

That  fyftem  of  laws,  therefore,  which  is  cpn- 
ncfl^  vith  the  eftabliftiment  of.  the  bounty, 
feefM  to  defer ve  no  part  of  the  praife  which  ha* 
been  beftowed  upon  it.  The  improvement  and 
pp^erity  of  Great  Britain,  which  has  been  fo 
ofteffx  afcribed  to  thofe  laws,  may  very  eafily  be 
a^ffjounted  for  by  other  caufeL  That  fecurity 
which  the  laws  in  Great  Britain  give  to  every 
mjin^.that  he  ihall  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  own  la^ 
bp^r,  .  is  alone  fufficient  to  make  any  country 
flouriOi,  notwithflanding  thefe  and^  twenty  other 
abfurd  regulations  of  commerce;  and  this  fecu- 
lity  wa3  >perfected  by  the  revolution,  much  about 
thj3  fame  time  that  the  bouncy  was  eftablifhed- 
Th^  natural  effort  of  every  individual  to  better 
1^^  own  condition,  when  fuffered  to  exert  itfelf 
irith  freedom  and  fecurity,  is  fo  powerful  a  prin- 
^p].«)  ihat.it  is  abne,  and  without  any  afliltance, 
QQ|.ro;)ly  capable  of  carrying  on  the  fociety  to 
\feaUh  and  profperity,  but  of  furmounting  a 
hundred  impertinent  obftruftions  with  which  the 
folly  of  human  laws  too  often  incumbers  its  ope- 
rations i  though  the  effeft  of  thefe  obftru£iions 
i$<  always  more  or  lefs  either  to  encroach  upon  its 
&eedo0i,ppr  to  dimimfh  its  fecurity.  In  Gr^aC 
foiiaiii  induftry  is  perfectly  (ecur#;  and  though 

it 
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B  oofic  it  ii  &r  Awn  iKing  pcrftai^  6«^  it  k  tr^ieM 
imt  tiMKi  a  a^  odicr  part  of  Eutope,       . .  r 

Thovon  the  period  of  the  greatell*  pfi/l^mkf 
ami  Improvement  of  Great  BritSibi  kM  fftm 
pofterior  to  that  fyftem  of  laws  whiclifi»ck:te& 
tieAed  with  the  bounty,  wc  muft  not  upoa^ttfcat 
account  impute  it  to  tbofe  laws.  It  haf  l^a 
pofterior  likewife  to  the  national  debt.  J^t  t^e 
national  debt  has  mofl:  aiTuredly  not  beea.the 
caufe  of  it. 

Though  the  fyftem  of  laws  which  is  coniwfii 
ed  with  the  bounty,  has  exadWy  the  fame  ten-' 
deney  with  the  police  of  Spain  and  Portijgal} 
to  lower  fomewhat  the  value  of  the  Jjrecjpui 
metals  in  the  country  where  it  takes  pl^cei  Jit 
Great  Britain  is  certainly  one  of  the.  ricHcfl 
countries  in  Europe,  while  Spain  and  Pp/tugai 
are  perhaps  among  the  moft  beggarly.  Tfii?  dif- 
ference of  fituation,  however,  may  eafily  be 'ac- 
counted for  from  two  different  caiifes.  Firft>  thl 
t2uc  in  Spain,  the  prohibition  in  Portugal  of  exa 
porting  gold  and  filver^  and  the  vigilant  pSlide 
which  watches  over  the  execution  of  thdfe  'latH!> 
muft,  in  two  very  poor  countries,  which  bet'ti^een 
them  import  annually  upwards  of  fix  milfeoni 
fterling,  operate,  not  only  more  direftly,  Ibut 
much  more  forcibly  in  reducing  th6  vd!^  ^¥ 
thofe  metals  there,  than  the  com  laws  cail-dftta 
Ctrcat  Britain.  And,  fccondly,  this  bad  flS^ 
is  not  in  thofe  countries  couriter-lialanced^^jytfwf 
^eiieral  liberty  "and  fecurity  of  the  pe6j^!ei '*B** 
duftry  18  there  neither  free  nor  fefcurfc,  ^nd'^fhfe 
tivil  and  ecclefiaftical  governments  of  both-  Spsfti 

*'  and 


audi  PcyfiQgaiy  aire  ftieh  as  wouldE  dcoe  lie-  liilE-' .  clh^  p^ 
cient  to  pefpetnace  their  prefent  ftate  dF  ptyfettff 
ores  eheogk  theif  regulations  of  coAtnesrce  were 
ai  mfe  as  the  gteater  part  of  them  afe  abfurd 
andfooiia. 

The  r3th  of  the  prefent  king,  c.  43,  feems 
to  have  eftabliflied  a  new  fyftem  with  regard  to 
the  com  laws,  in  many  refpeds  better  thai!  thtf 
ancient  one,  but  in  one  or  two  refpefts  perhapf 
not  quite  fo  good. 

Bv  this  ftatute  the  high  duties  upon  irbporta<i> 
tion  for  home  confumption  are  taken  oflf  fo  foon 
?8  the  price  of  middling  wheat  rifes  to  forty^ 
eight  Mlings  the  quarter ;  that  of  middling  rye^ 
pea|e  or  beans,  to  thirty-two  fliilUngs;  that  of 
barley  to  twenty-four  (hillings  j  and  that  of  oatrf 
to  fixteen  (hillings  j  and  inftead  of  them  a  fmalt 
duty  is  impofed  of  only  fix-pence  upon  the  quar-: 
ter  of  wheat,,  and  *upon  thc^t  of  other  grain  in 
proportion.  With  regard  to  all  thefe  differenif 
fons  of  grain,  but  particularly  whh  regard  to^ 
'  wheats  the  home  market  is  thus  opened  to  fo-i 
Jreign  fupplies  at  prices' confiderably  lower  thanr- 
before. 

By  the  fame  flattrte  the  old  bounty  of  Hvc 
MlUiq^  upon  the  exportation  of  wheat  cea&s  fo 
ftxHi^  as  the  price  rifes  to  forty-^fout  (hillings  the 
fuatter)  inftead  of  forty- eight,'  the  price  at  whicb 
it  ceafed  before}  that  of  two  (hillings  and  fix*- 
pence  upon  the  exportation  of  barley  eeafes.  fo 
foon  as  the  price  rifes  to  twenty*two  (hillings, 
inftead   of  twenty^four,    the   price   at   which  it 

vol..  iJU  lr  cea&d 
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B  o  dK  ceafcd  before  J  thlat  of  two  fliiffings  aiul  fix-pehte 
'  upon  the  exportation  of  oatmeal  ceafes  fo  foott^  ai 
the  price  rifes  to  fourteen  ihiilings,  inftead  ef 
fifteen,  the  pjrice  at  which  it  ceafed  before.  TW 
bounty  uplon  rye  is  reduced  from  three  {hiHii%s 
and  fix-pence  to  three  (hillings,  and  it  c^iSsi 
fb  foon  as  tjhe  price  rifes  to  twenty-eight  ffilB 
lings,  inftead  of  thirty-two,  the  price  at  wlifch 
it  ceafed  before.  If  bounties  are  a«  improper  as 
I  have  endeavoured  to  prove  them' to  be,  the 
fooner  they  ceafe,  and  the  lower  they  are,  '^3 
much  the  better.  ''  -  ^c.  ^ 

The  fame  ftatute  permits,  at  the  loweft  j^ic^ek'J 
the  importation  pf  com,  in  order  to  be  expbrted 
jigain,  duty  free,  provided  it  is  in  the  mfean  tim'^ 
lodged  in  a  warehoufe  under  the  joint  locks  of 
the  king  and  the  importer.  This  liberty,  indeed, 
extends  to  no  more  than  twehtj-five  of  the  dif- 
ferent ports  of  Great  Britain.  They  are,  how- 
ever, the  principal  ones,  and  tHere  may  not,  per- 
haps, be  warehoufes  proper  for  this  purpofe  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  others. 

So  far  this  law  feems  evidently  an  improve- 
ment upon  the  ancient  fyftem. 

But  by  the  fame  law  a  bounty  of  two  {hillings 
the  quarter  is  given,  for  the  exportation  pf  oats 
whenever  the  price  does  not  exceed  fourteen  (hil- 
lings. No  bounty  had  ever  been  given  b^orc 
for  the  exportation  of  Tthis  grairi>  ho  morelWfc 
for  that  of  peafe  or  beans.       .    /  .  ; 

V  ^y  ^^^  fame, law  too,  the  cxp9rtatiqn.,of^  7^^^ 
is  jjrpijibited  fc  ippM  as  the  pricg  rjifes  tgrf^rtjpr 

four 
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f(a^lf/,Ai^iings  the.qp«rtBr  j  that  of  rye.  ft)  iHbh  as  Cl  ttA  Pi 
U  ^j£^,it9  twenty-eight  fhiilings  ;  that  of  barley  fo 
foop  asjt  rifes.  tp  twciityitwo  fhiUings;  and  that 
of  pats,  fo  Ibpn  as  they  rife  to  fourteen  ihilling^s^ 
Th^f;feyeral  prices  feem  aU  of  thepi  a  good 
de^^.too  Ipw,  and  there  feems  to  be  an  impro'*^ 
fltii^ty^.  befides,  in  prohibiting  exportation  alto* 
get^^  at  thofe  precife  prices  at  which  that  bounds 
ty, .  whic^i  was  given  in  order  to  forc-c  it,  is  with- 
^mwn^  The  bounty  ought  certainly  either  td 
have  been  withdrawn  at  a  much  lower  price,  ozf 
exportation  ought  to  have  been  allowed  at  a 
much  higher. 

S^o  far,  therefore^  this  law  feems  to  be  inferior 
to.jjie  ancient  fyftem.  Wjth  all  its  imperfeftions^ 
however,  we  may  perhaps  fay  of  it  what  was  faid 
of  the  laws  of  Solon,  that  though  not  the  bed 
in  itielf,  it  is  the  beft  which  thd  interefts,  ptejil- 
dfces,  and  temper  of  the  times  would  admit  ofi 
It  may  perhaps  in  due  time  prepare  the  way  foi* 
abetter 
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j.  .  0/  Treaties  of  Commerce. 

iit7 k 5e  K  a  nation  binds  itfelf  by  treaty  eicfief 
to  permit  the  entry  of  certain  goods  ftoih 
end  foreign  country  which  it  prohibits  from  all 
others,  or  to  exempt  the  goods  of  one  cotihtry 
febm  duties  to  which  ii  fubjeds  thofe  of  all  others, 
'    !         ,        .  X^  thtf 
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B  o  o  K  the  country,  or  at  leaft  the  merchants  and  ma- 
nufafturers  of  the  country^  whofe  commerce  is 
fo  favoured,  muft  neceflarily  derive  great  advan- 
tage  from  the  treaty.  Thofe  merchants  and 
manufafturers ,  enjoy  a  fort  of  monopoly  in  the 
country  which  is  fo  indulgent  to  them.  That 
country  becomes  a  market  both  more  exten* 
five  and  more  advantageous  for  thtir  goods: 
more  extenfive,  becaufe  the  goods  of  other  na- 
tions being  either  excluded  or  fubjefted  to  heavier 
duties,  it  takes  off  a  greater  quantity  of  theirs : 
more  advantageous,  becaufe  the  merchants  of 
the  favoured  country,  enjoying  a  fort  of  mono- 
poly there,  will  often  fell  their  goods  for  a  better 
price  than  if  expofed  to  the  free  competition  of 
all  other  nations. 

Such  treaties,  however,  though  they  may  be 
advantageous  to  the  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers of  the  favoured,  are  necefTarily  difadvan-* 
tageous  to  thofe  of  the  favouring  country,  A 
monopoly  is  thus  granted  againfl  them  to  a  fo- 
reign nation ;  and  they  muft  frequently  buy  the 
foreign  goods  they  have  occafion  for,  dearer  than 
if  the  free  competition  of  other  nations  was  ad- 
mitted. Tliat  part  of  its  own  produce  uith 
which  fuch  a  nation  purchafes  foreign  goods, 
muft  confequently  be  fold  cheaper,  becaufe  when 
two  things  are  exchanged  for  one  another,  the 
cheapnefs  of  the  one  is  'a  neccffary  confequence, 
©r  rather  is  the  fame  thii^g  with  the  dearnefs  of 
the  other,  ^f  he  exchangeable  value  of  its  annual 
produce,  therefore,  is  likely  to  be  diminiflied  by 
every  fuch    treaty.     This    diminution,    however, 

^  cau 
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can  fcarce  iSimount  to  any  pofitive  lofs,  but  only  C  HA  P. 
to  a  leflening  of  the  gain  which  it  might  other- 
\^ife  make.  Though  it  feJls  its  goods  cheaper 
than  it  otherwife  might  do,  it  will  not  probably 
felt  ttiem  for  lefs  than  they  coft ;  nor,  a?  in  the 
cafe'  of  bounties,  for  a  price  which  will  not  re- 
place the  capital  employed  in  bringing  them  to 
market;  together  with  the  ordinary  profits  of 
flrock.  The  trade  could  not  go  on  long  if  it  did. 
Even  the  favouring  country,  therefore,  may  flill 
gain  by  the  trade,  though  lefs  than^if  there  was  a 
free  competition. 

Some  trecJties  of  commerce,  however,  have 
beexl^fuppofed  advantageous 'upon  principles  very 
different  from  thefe ;  and  a  commercial  country  • 
has  fometime-s  granted  a  monopoly  of  this  kind 
a^ainft  itfelf  to  certain  goods  of  a  foreign  nation, 
becaufe  it  expefted  that  in  the  w^hole  commerce 
between  them,  it^would  annually  fell  more  than 
it  would  buy^  and  that  a  balance  in  gold  and 
filVer  would  be  annually  returned  to  it.  It  is 
upon  this  principle  that  the  treaty  of  commerce! 
between  England  and  Portugal,  concluded'  in 
1703,  by  Mr.  Methuen,  has  been  fo  much 
commended.  The  following  is  a  literal  tranfla*. 
tion  of  that  treaty,  which  confifts  of  three  articles 
only. 

A  R  T.    I. 

.His  facred  royal  majefty  of  Portugal  promifes, 
both  in  his  own  name,  and  that  of  his  fucceflbrs, 
to  admit,  for  ever  hereafter,  into  Portugal,  the; 

y  3  woollen 


P  OO  K 
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woollen  cloths,  and  the  reft  of  the  wooller^  jPia* 
nufaflures  of  the  Britiih,  as  was  accuftbmed,  till 
they  wer?  prohibited  by  the  lawj  nevffthdeff 
upon  this  condicion : 

A  R  t/   II. 

That  is  to  fay,  that  her  fecred  royal  lUajtiffty 
pf  Great  Britain  (hall,  in  her  own  nattiei  -find 
jhat  of  her  fucceflbrs,  l>e  obliged,  for  evef  hetft. 
jfter,  to  adnjit  the  wines  of  the  growth  of^W«- 
gal  into  Britain:  fo  that  at  no  time,  whcfbey 
there  Ihall  be  peace  or  war  between  th^  kte'^- 
don^s  of  Britain  ^jid  France,  any  thing  nWte 
(hall  be  demanded  for  thcfe  ^ines  by  the'tiMe 
pf  cuftom  or  duty,  or  by  whatfoever  othet 'title, 
diredly  or  indireSly,  whether  they  fhall  'bfc  1m» 
ported  into  Great  Britain  in  pipes  or  ht>gQie|i%, 
or  other  cafks,  than  what  (hall  b6  demanded  for 
fhe  like  quantity  or  meafure  of  French  ^Ci 
dedi? fling  or  abating  ^  third  part  of  the  cnftob 
or  duty.  But  if  at  any  time  this  deduQiotf  or 
abatement  of  cuftoms,  which  is  to  be  iiiade'a^ 
aforefaid,  ftall  in  any  manner  be  attempted  itid 
prejudiced,  it  fh^U  be  juft  and  lawful  for  his  Tiered 
rdyal  majefty  of  Portugal,  again  to  ptohibif  ^thc 
woollen  cloths,  and  the  reft  of  the  ^ritifh  ^tftillfen 
fnan^faftures, 

A  B  T.    Ill, 

Thc  moft  excellent  lords  the  plenipotentiaries 
proijiife  and   take  upon  themfelves,    that  their. 

ji{>oyf .naRie4  ni^fter§  fli^U  ratify  this  treaty ;  and 

*  •  •  • 
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idthin  the  fpace  pf  ^wo  months  the  ratifications 
l^j  pe  exchanged,  .  '     ' 

By  this  treaty  the  crown  of  Portugal  becomei 
bound  to  admit  the  Englifli  woollens  upori^  the 
lame  footing  as  before  the  prohibition;  that  is, 
not  to  raife  the  duties  which  had  been-paidbe- 
fftlCi.tliat;.tiine.  But  it  does  not  biccorae  Immd 
jtOiJidinttt  them  upon  any  better  terip^  than  t^fe 
of  any  other  nation,  of  France  or  Holland  fbf 
cjxaospl^.  The  crown  of  Great  Britain,  oa  the  . 
^mir^y  becomes  bound  to  admit  the  wjnes  of 
^i^fitugal,  upon  paying  only  two-thirds  of  tl^e 
4^f,  ..wlikh  is  paid  for  thofe  of  Franpe,  ,  the 
f.\|^jyftfs.  moil  likely  to  come  into  competition  with 
j])f5pip  So  far  tliis  treaty,  therefore,  is  eyidently 
jdv^^tag^ous  to  Portugal,  and  difadvantageoys  to 
^l^t  Britain. 

^ili>rb3$.bccn  celebrated,  however,  as  a  mafter- 

JBi^^    of  the    commercial    policy    of   Englfiarf* 

,- Portugal  receives  annually  from  the  Brazils  a 

grjfatcr  quantity  of  gold  than  can  , be  employed 

j,jn^i^ -domeflic  commerce,  whether  in  the  ihape 

9jf  .coin  qr  of  plate.    The  furplus  is  too  valuable 

;,ta  be. allowed  to  lie  idle  and  locked  up  in  coiFers, 

^.pfi^jq$  it  can  find  no  advantageous  market  at 

;  hpo^,  it  mud,  notwithftanding  any  prohibition, 

be  fent  abroad,  and  exchanged  for  fomething  for 

which  there  is  a  more  advantageous  market  at 

home,     a'  large  fliare  of  it  comes  annually  to 

England,  in  return  either  for  Englifli  goods,  or 

for  tTiofe  of  other  European  nations  that'i^ceive 

&eir  returns    through  England.     Mr.  BarrettJ 

V  4  •       '      '       was 
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B  OfO^#C)  ^;iffbs.  inferaifid  jihatirther  wedtly  pwk^  iMkkt^ifrMi 
li&on  bnnga»  <me  week  with^odbery  more^  tfaaikv: 
fifty  tboufand  pounds  m  gold  to  England^;  IMjfac 
fum  had  probably  been  exaggerated*    <b  wdlild 
amount  to  more  than  two  mUlioiU'^fi^  huiliteedi^ 
thoafaxKl  pounds  a.year,  which  it^  mcn^  diaii  tbiP 
BrazUsarefupp<^ed  to  aflford.  '      ^or 

Our  merchants  were  fome  years  ago  ciiC  hf 
humour  with  the  crown  of  Portugal,  ^ome^  j«if 
yilcges  which  had  been  granted  them,  not  by 
treaty,  but  by  the  free  grace  of  that  crown,  at 
the  'iblicitation,  indeed,  it  is  probable,  an4  ill 
return  for  much  greater  favours,  defence  and 
protedion,  from  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  had 
been  either  infringed  or  revoked^  The  people, 
therefore,  ufually  moft  interefted  in  cekbratiii^ 
f he  Pprttjgal  trade,  were  then  rather  difpofed  t^ 
reprefent  it  as  lefs  adyantageous.  than  it  had  cohi^ 
monly  been  imagined.  The  far  greater  part, 
arlmoft  the  whole,  they  pretended,  of  this  annual 
importation  of  gold,  was  not  on  account  of  Great 
Britain,  but  of  other  European  nations ;  the  fruits 
and  wines  of  Portugal  annually  imported  into 
P^eat  Britain  nearly  compenfating  the  value  of  the 
Britifli  goods  fenc  thither. 

Let  us  fuppofe,  however,  that  the  whole  was 
on  account  oiF  Great  Britain,  and  that  it  amount* 
cd  to  a  ftill  grejiter  fum  than  Mr.  Barretti  feeras 
to  imagine ;  this  trade  would  not,  jupon  that 
account,  be  more  advantageous  than  any  other 
in  which,  for  the  fame  value  fent  put,  we  re* 
ceived  an  e<jual  value  of  confvima{)le  goods  in 
ret^jfu.  .  ' 

^    ''\    '         -  It 


JintisT/biMt  aTwry  fmall  part  of  tWs  impoftatifcti  .(5i»'A  P. 
Mijikb^k  xan  ^l^e  fuppofed,  is  employed  as^  a& 
aoitdal  addkioa  eithel'  Co  the  plate  or  to  (he  com 
o£  lithe'  kingdoqju:  •  The  reft  muft  aU  be  fent 
aftjwaul.abd  exchanged  for  confumable  goods  of 
f(Me  kind  or  other.  But  if  thofe  confurmable 
goods  were  purchafed  directly  with  the  produce 
of  cEnglifh  induftry,  it  would  be  more  for  the 
advantage  of  England,  than  firft  to  purchafe  with  ^ 
that;  prqduc^  the  gold  of  Portugal,  and  after-  ' 
wvda  to  purchafe  with  that  -gold  thofe  con- 
fumable goods^  A  direfl:  foreign  trade  of  con- 
fumption  is  always  more  advantageous  than  a  ' 
rogn4-9bout  one;  and  to  bring  the  lame  value 
of  lioireign  goods  to  the  home-market,  requires  a^ 
much  fm^ler  <:apital  in  the  one  way  than  in  the 
otliftT*.  If  a  fmaller  ihare  of  its  induftry,  there- 
fore$  had  been  employed  in  producing  goodi  fit  ' 
for-rthe  Port-ugal  market,  and  a  greater  in  proi- 
ducing  ;thofe  fit  for  the  other  markets,  where  thoffe 
coafumable  goods  for  which  there  is  a  demand 
in  Great  Britain  are  to  be  had,  it  would  havfe 
been  more  for  the  advantage  of  EnglanJ,  To 
prpcurc  both  the  gold,  which  it  wants  for  its 
own  ufe,  and  the  confumable  goods,  would,  in 
this  way,  employ  a  much  fmaller  capital  than  at 
prefent.  There  wbuld  be  a  fpare  capital,  there? 
fore,  to  be  employed  for  other  purpofes,  in  ex- 
citing an  additional  quantity  of  induftry,  and  h^ 
raifing  a  greater  annual  produce. 

.  Though  Britain  were  entirely  excluded  froih 
the  Portugal  trade,  it  could  find  very  little  difBr 
culcy  in  procuring  all  the  annual  fupplies  of  gold 

whiclj 
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BiO  OK  t^Jiicb*  it  waxits,  either  forjhepurpofe  qf  plaj:p^ 
^1^^'  J  ox  of  qoio^  or  of  foreign  trade*  Gold*.,  like  eyfry 
other  comn>odity,  is  always  fonxewhexc,  ojc^s^ijc;^ 
ther  to  be  got  for  its  value  by  tbofe  who  b^Xf 
that  value  to  give  for  it.  Thfe  annual  i'uijplu^}  of 
gold  ia  Portugal,  befides,  would  ftill  .b/i^rgfeyaj 
abroad,  and  though  not  carried  away  by  Gr«rf3t 
Britain,  would  be  carried  away  by  fpme  pjth^ 
|iation»  which  would  be  glad  to  fell  it  agaii?i  for 
Its  price,  in  the  fame  manner  as  Great  Brifailp 
^oes  at  prefent  In  buying  gold  of  Portugal^ 
indeed,  we  buy  it  at  the  firft  hand ;  whereas^  iiji 
buyirg  it  of  any  other  nation,  except  Spain9.,-|i9e 
ihould  buy  it  at  the  fecond,  and  might  pay  fome- 
what  dearer.  This,  diflFerence,  however,  would 
furely  be  too  infignificant  tp  deferve  the  public 
attention,  ^ 

Almost  all  our  gold,  it  is  faid,  comes  from 
Portugal.  With  other  nations  the  balance  of 
trade  is  either  againft  us,  or  not  much  in  our 
favour.  But  we  fliould  remember,  that  the 
more  gold  we  import  from  one  country,  the  lefs 
we  iiuift  neceffarily  import  from  all  others*  The 
f  ffedual  demand  for  gold,  like  that  for  every 
other  commodity,  is  in  every  country  limited  .to 
ft  certain  quantity.  If  nine  tenths  of  this  quan- 
tity are  jmported  from  one  country,  there  re- 
mains a  tenth  only  to  be  imported  froni  -^all 
pothers.  The  more  gold  befides  that  is  annualjy 
imported  from  fome  particular  countries^  over 
and  above  what  is  requifite  for  plate  and,  ^r 
^  coin,  the  more  niuft  neceffarily  be  export^  to 
.>^c  ofh?rs;|,an(l,,the  wpre  ihat^ mgft  jnfi^^ifi- 
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KCamt    dbjcia    of  mddern  policy,  the  bilanctf  bf  ciHAA 
trade,  appears   to  be  in  our  fiivour  vnth  fome  ( 
fWtt^ticular  countries^  the  more  it  muft  ncceflarily 
appear  tok  be  againft  us  with  many  others, 
*''It  Ws  upon  this  filly  notion,    however,  that 
Sri^land  could  not  fubfift  without  the  Portugal 
irad'e,  ifhat,  towards   the  end   of  the  late  war^ 
France    and    Spain,    without   pretending   either 
bffence     or   provocation,    required   the   king  of 
Portugal  to  exclude  all    Britifh    fhips  from  his 
pbrts,  and  for  the  fecurity  of  this  exclufion,  to 
Tfeceive  into   them  French  or  Spanifli  garrifons. 
Mad  the  Ipng  of  Portugal  fubmitted  to  thofe  ;ig* 
rioininious  terms    whiph  his    brother-in-law  the 
king  of  Spain  propofed  to   him,    Britain  would 
have   been   freed  froip   a   much  ^  greater  incoUf 
veniency  than  the  lofs  of  the  Portugal  trade,  the 
burden  pf  fupporting  a  very  weak  ally,  fo  im-* 
provided  of  every  thing    for  his  qwn  defence^ 
that  the  whole  power  of  England,  had  it  been 
dire£led  to  that  fingle  purpofe,  could  fcarce  per- 
haps have  defended  him .  for  another  campaign. 
Tne  lofs  of  the  Portugal  trade  would,  no  doubt, 
have  occafionpd  a  cpnfiderable  embarraffment  to 
the  raerch^iits  at  that  t|me  engaged  in  it,  who 
might  not,  perhaps,  have  found  out,  for  a  yeair 
.  or  two,  jiny  other  penally  advantageous  method 
pf  employing  their  capitals ;  and  in  this  wqul4 
probably    have    confifted   all  the   inconveniency 
jvhich   England  could    have  fuffered  from  this 
potable  piece  of  commercial  policy.         '  '   , 

The   great    annual   importation  of  gold  and 
fitver  ig  neither  for  the  purpofe  <>i  plate  nor  of 

Coin^ 
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^^v^^  (Join,  :but  of  foreign  trade*  A  rdtittd-abdut 
foreign  trade  of  confumption  can  be  carried  on 
more  advantageoufly  by  means  of  thefe  nietals 
than  of  almoft  any  other  goods.  As  they  are' the 
univerfal  inftruments  of  commerce,  they  krt 
more  readily  received  in  turn  for  all  cominoi' 
dities  than  any  other  goods ;  and  on  accoutlt  of 
their  fmall  bulk  and  great  value,  it  cofts  lefs  to 
tranfport  them  backward  and  forward  from  ofie 
place  to  another  than  almoft  any  other  fbrt  of 
merchandize,  and  they  lofe  lefs  of  their  value  by 
being  fo  tranfported.  Of  all  the  commodities, 
therefore,  which  are  bought  in  one  foreign  ceUfti^ 
try,  for  no  other  purpofc  but  to  be  fold  or  ex- 
changed again  for  fome  other  goods  in  another, 
there  .  are  none  fo  convenient  as  gold  and  filver. 
In  facilitating  all  the  different  round-about  fo- 
reign trades  of  confumption  which  are  carried  on 
in  Great  Britain,  confifts  the  principal  advan- 
tage of  the  Portugal  trade ;  and  though  it  is  not 
a  capital  advantage,  it  is,  no  doubt,  a  confiderable 

That  any  annual  addition  which,  it  can  r^a- 
fonably  be  fuppofed,  is  made  either  to  the  plate 
or  to  the  coin  of  the  kingdom,  could  require  but 
a  very  fmall  annual  importation  of  gold  and 
filver,  feems  evident  enough  ;  and  though  'wt 
had  no  dire<fl  trade  with  Portugal,  this  fmall 
quantity  could  always,  fomewhere  or  another,  be 
very  eaiily  got. 

Though  the  goldfmiths  trade  be  very  coii- 
fiderable  in  Great  Britain,  the  far  greater  part 

pf  the   new  plate  which  they  annually    fell,  is 

made 
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made  from  other  old  plate  meUed  down;  fo  that 
the  addition  annually  made  to  the  whole  plate 
of  the  kingdom  canhot  be  very  great,  and  could 
require  but  a  very  finall  annual  importation^ 

It  is  the  fame  cafe  with  the  coin.  Nobody 
imagines,  I  believe,  that  even  the  greater  part  of 
the  annual  coinage,  amounting,  for  ten  years  to- 
gether,  before  the  late  reformation  of  the  gold 
cob,  to  upwards  of  eight  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  a  year  in  gbld,  was  an  annual  addition  to 
the  money  before  current  in  the  kingdom,  la 
a  country  where  the  exJpence  of  the  coinage  is 
defrayed  by  the  government,  the  value  of  the 
coin,  even  when  it  contains  its  full  ftandard 
weight  of  gold  and  filver,  can  never  be  much 
greater  than  that  of  an  equal  qqahtity  of  thofe 
metals  uncoined ;  becaufe  it  requires  only  the 
trouble  of  going  to  the  mint,  and  the  delay  per* 
haps  of  a  few  weeks,  to  procure  for  any  quantity 
of  uncoined  gold  and  filver  an  equal  quantity  of 
thofe  metals  in  coin.  But,  in  every  country, 
the  greater  part  of  the  current  coin  is  almoft 
always  more  or  Vefs  worn,  or  otherwife  degene- 
rated from  its  ftandard.  In  Great  Britain  it 
was,  before  the  late  reforihation,  a  good  deal  fo, 
the  gold  being  more  than  two  per  cent,  and  the 
filver  more  than  eight  per  cent,  below  its  ftand* 
ard  weight.  But  if  forty-four  guineas  and  a 
half,  containing  their  full  ftandard  weight,  a 
pound  weight  of  gold,  could  purchafe  very  little 
more  than  a  pound  weight  of  uncoined  gold^ 
forty-four  guineas  and  a  half  wanting  a  part  of 
their  weight  could  not  purchafe  a  pound  weighty. 
I  and 
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J^^   VV  tb«  4^ci^ncy-      The  curr^t  pricjp  ,^  gej^l 
buiHpA.  4t  market^  thc^efori^,  .i^ea^i^f  ib^ip^ 
the  fame  wjth  the  mint  prici?,  or  .4^/.  j^^^sh^ 
va(  then  about  47/.  14^,.  and  fcnnctigii^s  .|E^{^ut 
foity^gjht  pounds.      When. the  grf?at6T/(t)iilfeofi 
tlie  ccan^  however,  was  in  this  degwieft^e  .i^on^^ 
4lcionj  forty*four  guineas  an4  a  h%\{^  ireibiifo^li^ 
the  mint,  wojuld  purchafe  no  more  goodrlarfthd 
market  than  any  other  ordinary  guineas,  bensihufo 
^tn  they  came  into  the  coffers  of  the  mcrckwU 
being  confounded  with  other  money,  they  iQ6tiId 
3|ot  afterwards    be  diftinguiihed   withoulr.  tmtA 
Uoubleithan   the  difference   was  worths.  rJUk^ 
Qth&t^  guineas  they  were  worth  no  more^th^H 
46/.  i4^«  6d.     If  thrown  into  the  melting  j^r^ 
howeverj ,  they  producedj    without  any  fonfibb 
lofsi  a  pound  weight  of  ftandard  gold^   which 
could  be  fold  at  any  time  for  between  47/.  14s. 
and  48/.  either  in  gold  or  iilver^  as  fit  for  aU 
the  purpofes  of  coin  as  that  which  bad  been 
melted  down«      I'here    was    an  evident    profit 
therefore,  in  melting  down  new  coined  nioney^ 
and  it  was  done  fo.  infiantaneouily,  that  ftp  pre** 
Oilitipn  of  government  could  prevent  iu    .  TW 
operations  of  the  mint  were,  upon  this  acdounty 
ictftkewhatjike  the  web  of  Penelope }  the  #ork  that 
*W2ls  done  i(^  the  day  was  undone  in  the  night«  Thfi 
minCL  was   employed,   not  fo  -much  in  miakbig 
ddly,  aKlditicfns  to  the  coin,  as   in  replacing  the 
very  bed:  part  of  it  which  was  daily  melted  down. 
Were  the   private   people,   who  carry  their; 
gold  and  filveif.  to .  the  .mint,'  to  p^y  thenUy ves 
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ter -tfie'  cftinlge;  it  would  add  to  the -iralUe-Sf  S8A>% 
thofe  metltls' in  the  fame  manner  as  the  faftiiciri    ^^reyss^ 
46esi  td  that  <>f  pktie.     Coined  gold  and^  filvei* 
wolild-be   mare  valuable  than   uncoined.^    The    . 
feigHoragc^,  if  it  was  not  exorbitatit;  would  add 
tovtheballlon  the  whole  value  of  the  duty  jbei 
cauf^,    the  government  having  every  where  the 
exclaiiVe  privilege  of  coining,  no  coiti  can  cotMf 
to  market  ^  cheaper  than  they  think  proper  t<y 
affbrd  iu     If  the  duty   was  exorbitant  iiideed^ 
thai  is,  if  it  was  very  much  above  the  real  value 
of  eke  4abour  and  expence  requifite  for  coif^agF^ 
fikUeri  coiners,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  niighf 
be  -encoaraged,  by  the  great  diff6reiice  betweefi 
^vahie  of  bullion  and  that  of  coin,  to  pour  iti 
fo  great  a  qnamity  of  counterfeit  money  as  might 
reduce  the  value  of  the  government  money.    In 
France,  however,  though  the  fdgnorage  is  eight 
per  cent,  no  fenfible  inconveniency  of  this?  kkid 
is  found  to  ariie  from  it.     The  dangers  to  which 
a  falfe  «coiner  is  every  where  expofed,  if  he  lives 
in  the  country  of  which  he  counterfeits  the  coin,- 
ai|d  to   which  his  agents  or   correfpohdeftfs  Me 
expt^fe^  if  he  lives  in  a  foreign  country,  are  1)y 
far  too  great >to  be  incurred  for  the  fake  of  a  pr^^ 
of  fix^or  £tven  per  cent* 

•  The  feignorage  in  France  raifes  the  va^ue^ 
of  the  coin  higher  than  in  propdrtion  to  thidr 
quantity  of  pure  gold  which  it  contains.  Thusii 
by. tbe. edict  of  January  1726,  the*  mint  price 

*  Sec  Di^Ionairc  des  Monnoks,  tgm.  ii.. ,  article  $cU 
gneurajre,  p.  489,  par  M.  Abfot  dc  Baiinghen,  Confcillcr- 
6arfitaiiJairc'Ci)  la-  OoUr  de«  Moiinoirs  a  Paris.  "  '     ^ '  '    --  * ' '  ^ 

of 
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9t  fifte  fgcid  of  twpmtj4saT  carats  iMs  StHA  at 
Sm&ik  fafumfawd  nd  forty  liirrtft  n^  fiMub^tnd 
one  denier  one  oleventb)  the  matk  'of  e^t 
Paris  oHDces.  The  gold xroinof  Frafic^, tndlit^ 
an  allowasce  for  die  remedy  of  the  mittf ,  cxim>- 
tains  twenty^me  carats  and  three-fonrthg  of  ftfte 
gold,  and  two  carats  one-fourth  of  al^y«  lite 
mark  of  (Undard  gold,  therefore,  is  wofth  no 
naone  than  about  fix  hundred  and  feventy^ite 
livres  ten.deniers.  But  in  France  this  mark»  id 
ftandard  gold  is  coined  into  thirty  Louis^'ons 
of  twenty-four  livres  each,  or  into  feven  bas^ 
dred  and  twenty  livres.  The  coinage^  thereioiB, 
increafes  the  value  of  a  mark  of  ftandard  gM 
bullion,  by  the  difierence  between  fix  hundred 
and  feventy-one  livres  ten  dealers^  and  fevffl 
hundred  and  twenty  livres;  or.  by  ibrty-^ghc 
^vjmninet^en  fous  and  two  deiuers. 

!a|jignorage  will^  in  many  cafes,  take  away 
altogether,  and  will,  in  all  cafeSr  diminife  the 
profit  of  melting  down  th^  new  coin.  This 
profit  always  arifes  from  the  difference  between 
the  qu33tity  of  bullion  which  the  common  e«*- 
rency  ought  to  contain^  and  that  which  k 
actually  does  cpntain.  If  this  difference  is  Irfs 
than  the  feignorage,  there  wilt  b^  lofs  inftead  of 
profit.  If  ic  is  equal  to  the  feignor^gei  t^re 
will  neither  be  profit  nor  lofs*  If  it  is  ^eattr 
than  the  feignorage,'  there  will  ii>deed'.be  fotac 
profit,  but  lefs  than  if  there  was  ncr  fei^ora^ 
If,  before  the  late  reformation  of  the  .gold.oW* 
for  example,  there  had  been  a  .feignoragje  ofcAf 
per  cent,  upon  the  coipage,  there  wouid^lisoP 
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iidii^' lo&  06 three;  per  xeBtompKutirhe'teekiitg  't'tnit. 

been  two  per  cent«  there  would  have  been  neidicr 
pr$j^  nor  Ipff.  If  ,^fec  fcigiKW^e  lia^.  toeea  one 
IjfrvceWii  there  f^oulcj'  hjBive  be^  a  profit,  but  oi 
j9ae  per  cflnt«,  only  iui^eafl  of  two  per  c^it. 
.5S;iierOT€r  money  is-  received  by  tale,  therefore, 
faii4?  iK>t  by  wdght,  a  f^ignorage  is  the  moft 
,eie|h«l  preventive  of  the  melting  down  of  the 
jCoi|i,«  and,  for  the  fame  reafon, '  of  Us  exporta- 
itiop«'  It  is  the  beft  and  heavieft  pieces  that  are 
.eomiiHinly  cither  melted  down  or  exported ;  be* 
.cwfe.  it  is  upcm  fuch  that  the  largeft  profits  are 

►  Tub  law  for  the  encouragement  of  the  coin- 
age, by  rendering  it  duty-free,  was  firft  enaded, 
during  '  the  rdgn  of  Charles  IL  for  a  limited 
time;  and  afretwardd  continued,  by  dURieht 
prolongations,  till  1769,  when  it  was  rtmdered 
paT)e<uaL  The  bank  of  Engtanti,  in  order  to 
repleniih  their  coffers  with  money,  are  frequently 
obliged  to  carry  bullion  to  the  mint ;  and  it  was 
<morefor  their  intereft,  they  probably  imagined^ 
that  the  coinage  (hould  be  at  the  expence  of  the 
government,  than  at  their  own.  It  was,  pro* 
bab}y,  olit  of  complaifance  to  this  great  com- 
paaiy  that'thcgovemmdit  agreed  to  render  thi« 
km  perpettaL  Should  the  cuftom  of  weighing 
f<^  hoiwrer;^  come  to'  be  difnfed,  as  it  is  very 
Jftety-  to  be:  on-'  acoount  of  its  inconveniency  j 
fflwild  titt  gold -coin  of  England  come  to  b^  re- 
'oinA  by  tak,  as  it  was  before  the'  late  re- 
oisage,  thjs  great  company,  may,  perliaps,  find 
-:  m>u  |i.  z  that 
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Mjo  ok  tharf  ihcfbxfc  upon  this,  as,  upon  fome  odier 
Jv^  occafioiu,   m^^?*^™    their    own  intercft^  not  a 
little. 

Beforb  the  Iflfte  fe-cdmage,  when  the  gold 
currenqr  of  England  was  two  per  cent,  below  iti^ 
ilandard  weight,  as  there  was  no  letgnorage,  it 
was  two  per  cent,  below  the  vadoe  of  fhat  quan- 
tity of  ftandatd  gold  bullion  which  it  ought  X0 
4iave  ccmtained.  Whea  this  great  company, 
therefore,  bought  gold  bullion  in  order  to  have 
it  coiiiid,  they  were  obliged  to  pay  -for  it  tw6 
-peV  certf.  more  than  k>  was  worth  after  the  coin^ 
•nge.  B\it  if  there  had  been  a.feignorage  of  two 
per  cent,  upon  the  coinage,  the  common  gold 
<iirBency,  though  two  per  cent,  below  its  ftfhd- 
dard  weight,  would  notwitbftanding  have  been 
.equal  in  value,  to  the  quantity  of  ftsmdard  gold 
wt»b/Jt  might  to  have  cdWaiaed;  the  value  of 
the  fafltion  coiftpenfating  in  this  cafe  the  dimi- 
jaution  of  the: weight*  '  They  i*ould  indeed  have 
had  the. ftignorage  to  piy,.  which  behig.two  per 
cent,  their  lofe  upon  the  whole  tranfeftion  would 
iiave  been  two  j)er.  -cent,  exaftly  the  fame,  but  to 
gneatcr  than  itaftually  was.  » 

•  i?  the  feignorage  had  been  five  pet  cent,  and 
the  gdld  currency  only  two  per » cent,  below  it6 
ftandard  weight,  the  bank  would  in  this  cafe 
have  galiied  three  per  cent.  upon. the  price  of 
•the  buHion ;  :but  ^as  they,  would,  tetve  had  a 
feignorage  -  of  fi^e  'per  cent.  *  to  paey  upqij  the 
coinage,  their  lols  upon  the  vwholp  tranfafliofi 
•wculd,'-in  the  fame  saanncr^  have  .been  exadly 
two  percent.    ;  •     -     .  *         .       - 
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^fp  tfre  feignorage  had  been  only  one  fiet'ceiit..  C  Hl/L  P.. 
&nd  the  gold  currency  two  .per  cent,  belqw  its  v-^p.^^ 
ftancjard  weight,  the  bank  would  in  thi§  pafc 
ifiave.loft  oiily  one  per  cent,  uppn  the.  price  of 
fKc  Ibullidn ;.  but  as  they  .  would  .  like>>^ife.  have 
hati  a  ■  leignorage  *  of  one  ^  pfer  cent.  ^  tp  j>ay,  their 
lols  iipon  the  whole  tfanfaftion  would  hayr^  bejci^ 
exactly  two' per  cent*  iii  the  Ume  manpej:  as. in  al\ 
Other  cafes.  .  - .  -....,* 

"  If F  there  ,'was  a  rcafpnable  feignorage*;  ^hile  at 
die  fafn6 .  time  the  coin  contained  its  f^U  ftandard 
weight,  as  It  has  done  very  nearly  fmce,.the'lat^ 
rcrCoinage>  whatever  the  bank  ,m^ght  lofe  by.  thf 
feignbfage>  ,,ihey  would  gaii\  upon  thft  ftrice. .  oE 
the  l)ullion ;  and  whatever  tliey  might  g^iiij.upon 
tH^e  price  of  tlie  bullion,  they  would  ^oj^.bj^;  the 
feignorage*  They  would  neither  Iqfe  n^r.  gjin^' 
tliefefore, 'iipoh  the  whole  tranfaftion^^i^ -thejC- 
would  in  this,  as  in  all  the  foregoing, cafes,  ba 
exaftly  in  the  fame  fituation  as  if  there  was  no-, 
feignorage/  \.     ,     •  '. 

.Whin  the  tax  upon  a  commodity  is  fo  mode* 
Tate 'as  hot  to  encourage  fmuggling,  the  mer* 
thant  who  deals  in  it,  though  he  advances j  does 
not  properly  pay  the  fax,  as  he  gets 'it  back' in. 
idd  price'  of  the  tomhibdity.  The  tax  is  finally^ 
paitl  by'  the  laft  purcHafer  or  cdtlfiimer.  But 
iwoney'  &  ia  'coMrflpdit;^  with  regard  to  which, 
^ei^'  ittin  fs^  a'  Aierchant.  Nobody  buys  it  but 
ifi'  brdpr  fo  fell  it  again ;  and  with  regard  to  it 
tTift^^fii^'iii  ordinairy  cafes  no  laft  purchafer  or' 
cddttih^f.'  When'  the  tax  upon  coinage,  there- 
fore,  is  fo  modierate  as  not  to  encourage  falfe 
z  z  coining. 
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BOOK  coinmgy  thoi^  ^cverf  body  ^advances^dte  tu^ 
iMibddy  finally  payrutv  becaofe  every  body,  gds  it 
back  ia  die  advalkred  tahie  6f  .tfaeicoia*-.        * 

A  MODE  RATE  feigtibragey  tber^dre^  vrouldnbt 
in  any  *cafe  auginent  the  txpenct  ^  the  bank,  or 
of  any  other  private  paribus  who  tat^y  their  buU 
Son  to  the  mint  in  order  to  be  coined j  and'^  the 
want  of  a  moderate  feignorage  doe*  Abt  in  any 
tafe  diminiOi  it.  .Whether  there  is  or  is  not  a 
feignorage,  if  the  currency  contains  iti-'^full 
ftandard  freight,  the  coinage  cofts  nothing  to'  any 
body,  and  tf  it  is  (hort  of  that  weight,  the  coin^ 
age  mtift  ^always  coft  the  difference  between  the 
(i}uaritity  of  bulKon  which  ought  to  be  contained 
in  it,  and  that  which  aftually  is  contaitied  tn  it« 
'  The  government,  therefore,  when  it  defrays 
the  expence  of  coinage,  not  only  incurs  feme 
iinan  expence,  but  lofes  fome  fmall  revenue 
^hich  it  might  get  by  a  proper  duty ;  and  nei- 
ther the  hank  nor  any  other  private  perfons  arc 
ih  the  fmalleft  degree  benefited  by  this  iifelefs 
piece  of  public. generofity. 

The  direftors  of  the  bank,  however,  wodd 
probably  be  unwiUing  to  agree  to  the  impofition 
of  a  feignorage  upon  the  authority  of  a  fpecu- 
lation  which  promifes  them  no  gain,  but  only  pre- 
tends to  infur?  them  from  any  lofs.  In  the  pre- 
fent  flate  of  the  gold  coin,  and  as  long  as  it  con- 
tinues to  be 'received  by  weight,  they  certainly 
W4>uld  gain  nothing  by  fuch  a  change.  iBut  if 
the  cuftom  of  weighing  the  gold  coin  Ihould  ever 
go  into  difufe,  as  it  is  very  likely  to  do,  and  if 
th^  gold  coin  &ould  ever  fall  into  the  fame  (late  of 

degradation 
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dcgradationin  which  it  was  bcfoi:e  the  httff^  ^^u^^ 
coiaa^ci '.the  gamp' ojr^morei^^  favifigs 

oF  the  baokt  ia  rbobfequaK^  of.  the  iinporitioxi 
of,  i,firigno?%ge^v  ^o\jld:.probably  -be  ycFy  50a- 

fidorfiWd  -The,  haqk  o£  England  i*  tb^.^tly 
coJ5>piny:  which  fends  aay  cpafidfcrable  quantity, 
ofbuUioa  tQ  the  mint,  and  the  burden  of  the 
a^^Qual  coinage  falls  entirely^  or  alnaoit  •ntirc)yir 
upon  itt  If  thisatmiial  coinage  had  nothing  tQ 
do,  but  to  repair  the  unavoidable  lofles  and  iie» 
<:e0ary  wear  and  tear  of  the  coin,  it  could  feldom 
€3^ceed  fifty  thoujTand  or.  ^t  molt  a  .bondred  thou^ 
iknd  pounds.  But  when  the  coin,  u  4egrad$^ 
^below  Its  ftandard  weighty  the  annual  cqn^^ 
muil,  befides  this^  fill  tip  the  large  vacuities 
wbticl^.  exportation  and  the  melting  pot  are  con* 
tmually  making  in  the  current  ,coip,\  It  wa$ 
VLpop;  (this  account  that  during  the  ten  (v.  twelve 
ye^rs  immediately  preceding  the  lape  reforma.. 
tipn  ojF  the  gold  coin,  the  annual  coinage 
amounted  at  an  average  to  more  than  eight  hun«- 
dred  and  fifty  thouCand  pounds.  But  if  there 
ha.cj  been  a  fdgnorage  of  four  or  five  per  cent, 
upon,  the  gold  coin,  it  would  probably,  even  ia 
the  ftate  in  which  things  then  were,  have  put  an 
effeanal  flop  to  the  bufincfe  both  of  exportation 
and  of  the  melting  pot/  The  bank,  inftead  of 
lonng  every  year  about  two  and  a  half  per  cent, 
qpon  the  buHiodlwhich  was  to  be  coined  into 
nibre/  than  efght'*hundred'  and  fifty  thoufand 
pounds,  or  incurring  an  annual  Idfs  of  more  thsui 
jwc:[ity-j)jxe^^  thoufand    two   hundred    and    fifty 

/Vyf/.r ' '  *v  Z3.  ,      ;pounds. 
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^  ?v^  ^  pounds,  would  not  probably  have  incurred  tliQ 
tentif  part  of  that" lofs," 

The  revenue  allotted  by  parliament  for  de- 
fraying the  cacpence  of  the  coinage  is  but  four» 
teen  thoufand  pounds  a  year,  and  the  real  ex- 
pence  which  it  cofts  the  gOvernipent,  or  the  fees 
of  the  officers  of  the  rnint,  dp  not,  upon  ordinary 
dccHfionsi  I  am  aflured,  exceed  the  half  of  that 
fum.  The  faving  of  fo  very  fn:»ali  a  fum,  or 
iven  the  gaining  •  of  another  which  coiild  not 
well  be  much  larger,  are  objefts  too  inconfider- 
5fble,  it  may  be  thought,  to.deferve  the  ferious 
attention  of  govert^meht.  But  the,  faving  of 
righreen  of  twenty  thoufand  pounds,  a  year  in. 
ofe-  of  an  event  which  is  not  iinprobahle,  whith 
has  frequently  happened  before,  and  whicji  is 
Very  likely  to  happen  ag^in,  is  furely 'an  obieft 
tJi'hich  well  deferves  the  ferious  attention  even*  of 
It)  great  a  company  as  the  bank  of  Ecigland- 

Some  of  the  foregoing  reafonings  and  obferva- 
tions  might  perhaps  have  been  more  properly 
placed  in  thofe  chapters  of  the  firft  book  which 
treat  of  the  origin  and  ufe  of  money,  and  of  the 
difFererice  between  the  real  and  the  nominal 
price  of  commodities.  But  ^s  the*  law  for  th§ 
encouragement  of  coinage  derives  its  origin 
from  thofe  vulgar  prejudices  ^^hich'ha,ve  been 
introduced  by  the  mercantile  fyftem,  I  judge4 
it  more  proper  to  refeyv^  them  fof  this  chapter. 
Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  to  the  fpirit  of 
that  fyftem  than  a  fort  pf  bounty  upon  the  pro? 
dwctiop.  vi  money,  the  very  thing  which,  it  fup- 

pofesj 
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pofesy  conftitutes  the  wealth,  of  every  natioiu  "^  It  ^^f^'^*^ 
1$  one  of  its  many  adolkabie  expedient  joor  enr 
riching  the  country. 
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CHAP.    Vll. 
O/"  Cohnies. 

Part  First. 

<y  the  Motives  for  ejiahlijhing  new  Colonies. 

ripHE  intereft  which  oecaHoned  the'  firft  fec- 
•*  tiemcnt  of  the  different  European  colonies 
in  America  and  the  Weft  Indies,  was  not  alto- 
gether fo  plain  and  diftinft  as  that  which  direfted 
the  eftablifhment  of  tbofe  of  ancient  Greece  and* 
)(ome. 

All"  the  different  ftates  of  ancient  Greece, 
pofleffed,  each  of  them,  but  a  very  fmall  terri- 
tory, and  when  the  people-  in  any  one  of  them 
multiplied  beyond  what  that  territory  could 
eafily  maintain,  a  part  of  them  were  fent  in  queft 
of  a  n^w  habitation  in  fome  remote  and  diftant 
part  of  the  world  J  the  warlike  neighbours  who 
ftirrounded  them  on  all  fides,  rendering  it  difE^ 
cult  fof  any  of  them  to  enlarge  very  much  its 
territory  at  home.  The-  colonics  of  the  Porianj 
refprted  chiefly  to  Italy  and  Sicily,  which,  in  the 
times  preceding  the  foundation  of  Rome,  were ' 
ii)i]|tbited  by  bstrbarous^  and  unciv^^td  nations : 
7*  4  tbofe 
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great  cribes-  o£  tbe  Gvecfcs>-U>  Afia:.MiIkQ^-1^ald 
the  iflands  of  die  EgfOfk.  Sca^oi^  whidi:  tturanba^ 
bitams  lectn  at  tbat  ti^ieitD  base  beea  prmy 
mVfh  ia  tbe .  lasie  ftate.  a^  diole  xsCi£idl;f  md 
Itafy.  Tbe  mother  city^  though. {her cbnfickored 
the  coloay  as  a  child^  at  all  times,  entitled^  to 
great  favour  and  aDiftance,  and  owing,  m  returd 
much  gratitude  and  refped,  yet  oonfidered^itas 
an  emandpatcd  child,  over  ^om  ihe  pretasded 
to  claim  no  dired  authoiiry  or  jurifdicUon.  ^  Hie 
colony  fettled  its  own  form  of  government,*  en« 
adcd'  its  own  laws,  eleded  ifs  own  m^(lnite$, 
and  made  peace  or  war  with  its  ndghboucifls^an 
independent  ftate,  which  had  no  occafio^  to^^mt 
{qt  the  approbation  or  confent  of.,  ihe^  ip^her 
city.  Nothing  can  be  more  plain  and  -diftin^ 
than  the  iatereft  which  dirked  every  fuch  f^« 
Wi/hment.  .     - 

«  JkoME,  like  moft  of  the  other  ancient  repub* 
UcSf  was  originally  founded  upon  an.^g^^^^f^ 
faw,  which  divided  the  public  territory  in  a  c^r# 
tain  proportion  among  the  di&rent  citizens  whq 
qompofed  the  ilatc.  The  courfe-of  human,  af*; 
fms,  by  matriage,  by  fucceflion,  wA  ^>y  a^en* 
^tjon,  nec^iTarily  deranged  this  original  di^iflon, 
and  frequently  thr^w  the  landa,  ^J^ch.,b)&4.:^^^ 
sjlotted  for  tbe  maintenance  of  many  4ip[efent. 
families,  into  the  poffcflion  of  a  X\ng]f,  iRCisfo^- 
To  remedy  th^s  diforder,  for  fuch  4t  ^wjs.  fupt 
pofed  to  be^  a  law  wtt$  ,made,  reilri£t^ng,,:th% 
quantity  of  land  which  any  citizen  could  ip^i& 
tpfiYp  hundred  Jugcr^^  ^ut  $hre<  hua4ted  ;ii^ 
'.'  '  afiy 


fifty  tbgUfeacfw,  This  law,  however,  ^fhSi^  ^8v4^^^ 
inetrGad  of  its  having  beto  executdcf  upon  orie'^or 
twdTMOoealions,  was  either  neglefted  6^r^  evaded^ 
gnd-  the  inequality  of  fortunes  went  on  continue 
ally  tficreafing.  The  greater  part  of  the  citi* 
zenshad  no  land,  sind  without  it  the  manners 
and  cuftoms  of  thofe  times  rendered  it  difficult 
for  a  freeman  to  maintain  his  independency^  -  Iii 
the.  ^efent  timesj  though  a  poor- man  has  n^ 
land  of  bis  own,  if  he  has  a  little  ftocibjnhe  may 
either  form  the  lands  of  another,  or  he  itiay  carry 
oQ  fome  little  retail  trade ;  and  if  hSe*  has  no 
llodc,  he  may  find  employment  either  as  a  coun* 
try  iaboufer,  or  as  an  ardficer.  But'  among  the 
aiseient  Romans,  the  lands  of  the  rich  were^  all 
euftWated  by  flaves,  who  wrougfit  under  an 
ovcrfeer,  who  was  likewife  a  flave;  fo  that  a 
pdot  freeman  had  Kttle  chance  of  being  em* 
ployed  either  as  a  farmer  or  as  a  labouret.  Aft 
ttades  and  manufaftures  too,  even  the  retail 
trade,  were  carried  on  by  the'  flaves  of  the  rfclj 
for'tfte  benefit  of  their  mafters,  whofe  wealth^ 
authority,  add  protection,  made  it  difBcult  for  t 
pdor  freeman  to  maintain  the  competition  againfl; 
tfaemf;  trfee  citizens,  therefore,  who  had  no 
land,'^iad*fcafce  any  other  means  of  fubfiftence 
iHit  the  bbuntie^  of  the  candidates  it  the  annual 
eKAibhs.  The  tribunes,  when  they  had  a  mind 
to^  aftiftiate  the  people  againfl  the  rich  and  thtf 
giteftt,  put  <hem  in  tnind  of  the  ancient  divifipa 
of  la&d^^  und  reprfefented  that  law  which  re* 
SbA@b(^  tW-s  fort  of  private  property  as  the  funda* 
gbt&tal  vlaynr  of  the  republic/    Th:e  people  he^ 

camq 
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came  clamorous  to  get  kurid^  and  the  ricb  »d 
the  great,  we  may  belUve,  were  peifed;ly  dfter* 
mined  oot  to  give  them  any  pact  of  theirs.  To 
fatisfy  thei^  in  fome  meafure,-  tjber^pre,  they 
^equently  propc^ed  to  fend  out  a  p^w  colony, 
,  But  conquering  Rome  was,  even  .upon  fuch  oc« 
cafiofif,  ^uiidqr  no  neceffity  of  turning  out  her 
citizeas  to  feek  their  lortuae,  if  aae  may  &y  fo, 
ihroi^  ibe  w4d6  w^rld,  without  kiK)wmg  where 
they  were  tp  fett}e»  She  aiSg^ed  them  lands 
generally  in  the  conquered  jH-ovinces  of  Italyy 
where,  bdng  withiq  the  dominions  of  the  rev 
public,  they  couldi  never  form  ^y  ind^endent 
ftate';  hut  were  at  beft  but  a  fort  of  corporctfiiGin, 
which,  though  it  had  the  power  of  imading  bye« 
laws  for  its  own  gpvernment,  was  ^t  ^  umc^ 
fabjp£i  to  the  co^-eftion,  juri£^i^ion,  and  le- 
gifl^tive  authority  of  the  mother  mty.  The  fend^ 
iBg  out  a  colony  of  this  kind  not  oxUy  gave 
ijame.  fatisiadion  to  ^he  people,  bj^t  .^pft^n  efta« 
t>liibed'a  fort  of  garrifon  tpo  in  a  newly  con« 
fjwered  province,  pf  which  the  obedience  might 
9therwife  have  been  doubtfuU  A  Roman  colony, 
tdberefore,  whether  we  cqnfider  the  nature  of  th^ 
^fbtblifbment  itfelf,-  or  the  motiyes.  for  m^ng 
it,  was  altogether  4t2erent  .from  a  ^rcek  one. 
The  words  accordingly,^  which  .iij^  the  original 
languages  denote  tbofe  different  edf^fabliihments, 
have  very  different  meaning.Sf  The  Latia  word 
{CokniaJ  fignifks  fimply  a  pla^taition*  The 
Greek  word  (a.7rwH«ft.),  on  the  contrary,  fignifies  a 
(jsparationf  of  dwelling,  a  departure  fmm  home, 
»!  f  oing  out  qf  ths  ^hQU&t  Sut^  though  thi 
"    r  Romj^n 
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Rom^  colonies  .were  in  manv  refpe^-difffWBt.  CUAffi 
from'tb^e  Greek,  pnes,  the.inter/^  w.bjcb  jaiQippt^        • 
ed  to  eftablifli  them,  was  ccji^ally^.p^aja  ai>d.4jJf*» 
tiiid.     Both  iftllitutipns  derive4  fh?ir  origin  e^t^iejf 
from  irre/iftible  nectffity,  or  fxQxa  cleaa:  ^d  eyit. 
dent  utility.  ^  *.  .  . 

The  eftablifhment  of  the  Europ(?^  cqlpnie^- 
in  America  and  the  Weft  ludies  ^rpfe  from  ua 
neceffity;,  and  though  the  utility  w^ix:h  Ivff  iftf> 
fulted  froni  them  has  been  very  great,  it  is  nop 
aItQge,ther  fo  clear  and  evident.  It  was  apt  Vi^ 
derftood  at  their  firft  eftabliflira^nt,  wd  W3^  ngji 
the  pjLOtivjc  eitbei:  of  that  eftahbihxneip,t  ori  of  llfj^r 
difcoveries  which  gave  occafion  to  it ;  and  the  i^ 
ture,  extent,  and  limits  of  that  ntility  are  notj  j^r* 
haps,  well  undetftood  at  ^his  da^y^ 

Tye' Venetians,  during^- the  ib.urtecntk  an^;^' 
teenth  genturies^  carried  o^  a^  ver^  s^vantageQi^- 
commierce  in  fpiperi^s,  and  other  Eaflt  f  ladi;^ 
goods,  which  they  diftribuXeii  ^mon^g  the  otjheij. 
nations  of  Europe.  They  purchstfed  thei^  qhiefl.^. 
in  Egypt,  at  that  time  under  the  dominion  o£ 
the  Mammeluks,.  the  enemies  of  tbo  Turks,.,  of^ 
whom  the  Venetians  were  the  enemies ;  and  thi»| 
union  of  intereft,  aflifted  by  the  money  of  Veni.cc^^ 
formed  fuch  a  connexion  as  gave  tli  Venetian^., 
almoft  a  monopoly  of  the  trade. 

The  great  profits  of  the  Venetians  temp,ted, 
the  avidity  of  the  Portuguefe.  They  had  been, 
endeayduring,  during  the  courfe  qf  the  fifte^pth-j 
x^ntury,  to  find  out  by  fea  a  way  to  the  countries^ 
from  which  the  Moors  brought  Uiem  ivory  and. 
gold  dud.  acrofs  the  Defaru     They  difcoyered, 
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^^'^  dfis  HaddAs,  the  Canaries^  the  Azores,  theCa^ 
ds  Verd  iflands,  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  that  of 
Loango,  Ctxigo,  Angola^  and  Benguela^  jaiid, 
finally,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  haddcbg 
Vflfhed  to  Ihare  in  the  prcrfitable  traffic  of^the  Vc^ 
nelians,  and  this  laft  difcovery  opened  to  them  a 
pn^xable  profped  of  doing  fo.  In  1497,  .Vafco 
de  Gama  failed  from  the  port  of  Liibon  Jf^'ah  a 
fleet  of  four  ihxps,  and  after  a  navigation ,  of 
eleven  months,  arrived  upon  the  coaft  of  Indqfian^ 
and  thus  coitipletq^i  a  courfe  of  difcoveries  whkh 
had  beea  purfued  with  great  fleadinefs,  and  with 
Very  little  interruption,  for  near  a  century  to- 
gether. 

'  Some  years  before  this,  while  the  expe^ations 
of  Europe  were  in  fufpenfe  about  the  projeds  of 
the  Portuguefe,  of  which  the  fuccefs  appeared  yet 
to  be  doubtful>  a  Genocfe  pilot  formed  the  yet 
more  daring  projefl:  of  iailing  to  the  Eaft  Indies 
by  the  Weft.  The  fituation  of  thofe  countria 
was  at  that  time  very  impcrfeftly  known  in  Eu- 
rope. The  few  European  travellers  who  had 
been  there  had  magnified  the  diftance;  perhaps 
through  fimplicity  and  ignorance,  what  was  really 
very  great,  appearing  almoft  infinite  to  thofe  who 
could  not  m^ure  it;  or,  perhaps,  in  order  to 
increaie  fomewhat  more  the  marvellous  of  their 
own  a'dventures  in  viliting  regions  fo  immenfely 
ranote  frpm  Europe.  The  longer  the  way  was 
Iky.thf  Eift^  Columbus  very  juftly  cgncluded',  the 
fedfter  iti  would  be  by  ifre  Weft.  He  prdppfed, 
thbl-efw^,  t6  take  that  way^  as<:faod^  the.ftort^ft 
^^^{fiie^JUreft,  and  he  had!  the  :gbod.  fortnoe  to 
rrr;;'^^  convince 
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cdBi^nce  Kahella  of  CaCUle.  ot^thdrpjsc^iil]^^  ^  ^!^^ 
his  pii6jedv: .  He^  failed  from. the  portiof  Ealtfs  in 
Au^fL^.1492^  near.  6ye  ye^rs  \>t§&Kt^  the -» ^ncpie* 
4^*15)11  of  Vafco  de  Gama  JTet  out  ftom.  Portugali 
aatf^  after  a  voyagje  of  between  two  and  threp 
months,  difcover^d  firfi  fome  of  the  fmall  Bahamfi 
opX^ucayan  iflands^  and  afterwards  the  great  iihind 
of  St  Domingo.  ^   , 

-BtJT  the  countries  which  Columbus  dHcove'iC- 
cd' Either  in  this  oj:  in  any  of  his  fubfeqiient 
voyages,  had  no  refctnblance  to  thofe  which  he 
hitf'gbne  in  qucft  of.  Inftead  of  the  Wealthy 
ctiltiVatton,  and  populoufnefs  of  China  and  In- 
doftah,  he  found,  ia  St.  Domingo,  and  in  all  the 
oSeF parts  of  the  new  world  which  he  ever  vi- 
fitedi  hblhirrg  but  a,  country  quite  covered  with 
iikip&9  uncuhivated,  and  inhabited  only  by  ibme 
tribci  of  naked  and  miferable  favages.  He  was 
not  very  willing,  however,  to  believe  that  they 
were  not  the  fame  with  fome  of  the  countries 
defcribed  by  Marco  Polo,  the  firft  European  who 
had  vifitedy  or  at  leaft  had  left  behind  him  any 
defcription  of  China  or  the  Eaft  Indies;  and  a 
very  flight  refemblance,  fuch  as  that  which  he 
found  between  the  name  of  Cibao,  a  moonfain 
in  St.  Domingo,  and  that  of  Cipango,  mention** 
cd  by  Marco  Polo,  was  frequently  fufEcient  to 
make  hhn  return  to  this  favourite  prepolTefSpn^ 
though  contrary  to  the  clearefl:  evidence.  In 
his  letters  to  Ferdinand  an<J  Ifabella  he  called 
the  countries  which  he  had  difcovered  the  Indies^ 
He  entertained  no  doubt  but  that  they  wer6  thli 
extremity,  of  thofe  which  had  been  defcribed  by 

Marco 
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book  BisCrco  Polo,  and  thit  they  were  noivtrf  Siftant 
J[t^^  from- the- Ganges^  or^^om  the  fcduntfies  which 
had  *bceh  conquered  by  Alexander^'^tveti'When 
tft'4ift  coxrvinccd  that  they  were  different, '  he  ftill 
'ftattered  himfelf 'that  thofe  fioh  coumriei'^erfe  at 
Ho  grfeat'^diftance;'  and  in  a  fubfifqcfent  Voyage, 
licordhtgfy,  -went  ffr  queft  of  them'  atolig  the 
coaft  of  Terra  Firma,  and  towards  the  ifthr^us  of 

i»  confeqnence  of  this  miftak^  dTC&ltrffibiis, 
the  -name  of  the  IridJes  has  ftuck  to  thbf^"  un?6r- 
ttmate  countries  ever  fince:  and  i^hfen  it  \^as  at 
fcft  cfearty  difcovercd'that  fte  new  were  altoge* 
ther  different  from  the  old  Indfes,  the  foVmer  wfer^ 
iiWtd  the  Weft,  incontradiffinaiori  to"  the  litter; 
which  were  (failed  th6Eaft  Indies;  /.  *'*  ; 
-^  It  was'  of  importance  to' CoT'iitfibus,  howeVcr^ 
that  the  countries  Which  he  had  difcov^ed,  what- 
ever they  were,  fhduld  be  reprefented  to  the  court 
of  Spain  as  of  very  great  confequence ;  ihd,  iii 
Whtit  'conftitutes  the  real  riches  of  every  country, 
the  anirtiat  and  vegetable  produdioii^  of  the  foil, 
there  was  at  that  time  nothing  whicH  could  well 
juftify  fuch  a  reprefeiltjttion  of  them". 

The  Cori,  fomething  between  a  rat' and  a  rab* 
bit,  and  fuppofed  by  Mr.  Bufforf  to'  be  the  fanic 
\rftfithe  Aperea  of  Brazil,  was  th^  lafgeft  vivipa- 
rousr-  quadruped  in  St.  Domingo.  ^Ms  fpfeties 
Icems*  never  to  have  been  very  hufaeroiis,  antf  thd 


fdt^e  mhci  tribes  of 'a  ftilf  fmairerTfeze.''  Tliefe 
fidwever,' together  with' a  pretty  large  hzafd,  called 
'    '' •'    7  the' 
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of  the  atiiiMtfebcL^rhich  «fi^  land'afSl^ed/  ^      rn 

from  ^albrfr  .^i^afit  of '  indbftfy -tiot-  v«ry  a&Un^ 
dant,  was  itot-^tdgether  fo  fetitfiy;  ^!t  ckAiftft^d 
in  Indian  corn,  yams,  •  pota^o^^  bftMne«,  -  &$Ci, 
pbttts  wWch^Wfere  then  altcfgdhferimkifidwi-m 
Europe,  iathd-ivKich  have  never  fince  been  very 
miich  ^fteeme'd^in-it,.  or  ftfppofed  'ta  yield  z  fiiR 
tenance  t(fd^^¥&  vAiiH  i9-^>d«(a*«*eftt;the  ceite^ 
inbn  forts  Wf-gram  zbd  -'^fe,  ^hifeh  ^  have  h^&A 
cultivated  itf^^tHfepalt^df-'tf^  oirt  \tf 

mind,>        ^-     -      •     •     '  -    ''       •         '     ^       '  ' 

IPhe  cotton  flant  indeed  tifforded  the  matafli! 
of 'a  very  importatit  manufiiSaites '  and  ^as  at  &^4 
time  to  Europeans  undoubtedly-  thfe  mod  valuable 
of  all  the  vegetable  jft'bdfi'ftiAAs  of  thofc  ifland#^ 
But  thoiigh*4fi  theend  of  th€ -Meenth  ce^tvuff 
the  mtiflins  and  other  cotton  gobcfs'  of  the  EaSffi 
Indies  tverc  niiicli  eflreemed'  iti^erefy  ptirt  of-Eu-* 
rope,  the  cotton  manufadure-  itftlf  was  not  cuK 
tivaterf  in  any  part  of  it.  ■  E\'^ii  this  produatorf^ 
therefore,  could  riot  ar  thit  time  appeat  in  thfei 
eyes  of  Europeans  to  be  Bf  very-  great  confe- 
quence.  ^ * 

fiNDiNG  nothing,  dthef  JA. the  animal^  qr  rdi- 
getables  of  the  fiewly  dlfcover^d  countries,  '^hid* 
could  juftify  a  very  advantageous  reprefehtatfo^ 
of  them,'  Columbus  turned  Htk  view  rdwariS* 
their  minerals ;  and  in  the  ricfinefs  of  their  proi 
dubious  of  tMs'  thh-d  kingdbm^  he  flktferei  hnrff 
felfi  he  hodibuiid  a  full  coTtipedfetH)rt  fbi;'f!i<r 
infignificaxicy  of-thofe  of  .the  othcr^two;-  Vtkc.. 

Iktle 
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•  O  0  t  4ittlrtMlt  of  goldtmh  whkh  d^irind)^^ 

H'^   mcBted  thair  dids,.  aad  wliki^  Wiwirtl— rtil» 

ibey  freqimc^  fsand  in  the  tbntiam  mA  td^ 

xeaiM  that  fell  fr<Hp  the  laomUaiM,  -mm  -hSt^ 

emit  to  ikdsfy  Urn  that  tfaofe  mownrMM  abonfed- 

ed  with  the  ri^teft  gold  miiics.     St  Doisiigin 

therefore^  was  reprefented  as  a  couafesy  abeuvi^ 

ing  with  gold)  and,  upon  that  acconnt  (accfiid- 

ing  to  the  prejudices  not  only  of  the  foxHenttmi^ 

but  of  tho£e  dines))  an  inezhauftible  fouroe  of 

real  wealth  to  the  crown  and  kingdom  of  SfMiw. 

When  Colombosj  upon  his  return  fixna  his  fiift/ 

vpyage,    was  introduced   with    a    fort    of  tii* 

Hmphal   honours    to    the  fovere^gns    of  JCa|tiie 

and  Arragon^  the  principal  produ&ions  fst  At 

cotuitijes  which  he  had  difcoveied  were  caokd 

ia  folcfnn  proceifion  before  him.    The  only  va*' 

kiable.part  of  them  confifted  in  fbme  little  fiUelSy 

bracelets,  and  other  ornaments  of  gold,  aatf^-ift 

fome  balea  of  cottoo.    The  reft  were  siere  ^b»i 

jftds  of  vulgar  wonder  and  curiofity}  fi>mereeds< 

of  an  extraordinary  fize,  fome  .birds  of  a  wry> 

beautiful  plumage,  and  fome  ftuffed  ikins  of  the' 

Imge.  alligator  and.manati;   all  of  which  «ar& 

preceded  by  fix  or  feven  of  the  wretched  oalivesii 

whofe   fingular   colour  and    ajppearance    adiei 

prcatly  to  the  novelty  of  the  fhcw. 

In,  confequcpce  of  the  reprefcntationi  «o£  Go-* 
li|iilb\is,  the  council  of  Caftile  determined  to  take 
pofledTion  of  .couiitries  q{  which  the  inhabkams 
^mre  plaiu^ly  incapable  of  defending.  tbank)n$* 
The  pious  piurpofe  of  converdngtbem.lo  Chii^i 
fnitf  fan^fied  the  injuftice  of  the  project.  £q9 
,    •  .  .5  ■     ;     -cAc 
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KMijImrfnl  b9i£fliB«buft  liiar  the  lialf  i^all 4fe: 
hrftiMgiipBa^rowiir.  ^  This  propflid  ws  ap^mivedt 


.Jat.ioii|f^4ttTthe  whdie  or  th^  gr«»t&r  pai^t  i^ 
tb&^fblil;^'*4wi^ck:  the  firft  advemurers  imported. 
ni0o£»o^;^SKfts  ^ot4>y  fo  very  ea^&^  method- 
a»  ihp  ptemleriftg^f  the  de£encetefs^mtiii^,  it 
ivMctnott  ptrhip^^  verydifScutt  to  ^ay  €v^n^tfai9 
hea»y'iax:   ':  But  when  the  natives  \¥ere  onot 
bkl^s^Tipt  ai  all*  that  they  had,  which,  in  St«- 
Ddiiligayi   wd  in  all  the  other  councfieff  di£«. 
cofcBid  Ary^Cdinabus,  v^as  done  compktdy  iu 
fix  Of  figbr/y  ears;   and  when  ki  order  to  find 
tomt  it  >  had  tesome  nec^ry  to  dig  Ibr  k  in  llie. 
miMK^  tjtiire  pras  na  k»iger  any  ^loffibtllty  joB 
f^yv^itikiKHoir'   The  rigorous  exadba  o&  tl^i 
accfiordkigiy,  ^  firft  occaiioned,  it  is^  &id,  the  todd^ 
abaadofiing  of  the  mines  of  St.  Domiftg^^  vrhiclt> 
havis  siei«r  beefi;  wrought  fince.     It  was'foon  Pt*^ 
dmdi  tfaerdbrertd  1  third ;  i^en  to  a  fifth}  afttr^'' 
waids  to  a  temh;  and  at  laft  to  a  twend^th  paitl 
of  ibe  grofo  produce  of  the  gold  mitiei.    The' 
tix  upon  filver  continued  for  a  long  time  to-  b^ 
a  6fth  of  ithe  groft  produce.    It  was  r<rfuc^*to 
a  tenthrooiy  in  th»  clourfe  of  the  prefent  oentut^ 
Butithe^ firft  adventurer  do  not  appear  lo- liiMI 
bfimttnb  ifttd:«ftei  about  fitter.     K^tyn^iMr 
^rackiuft  i^an  gold  kemed  worthy  <>f  timt  atMGT 
liotL    .,\.    ..  .-  .  *  :u:*ww;:  {*  iX9. 
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B  Ojo  K  All  the  other  eBteq>rifeft  of  the  Sf^pi^r^  in 
the  new  world,  fubfequent  to  thofe  of  Q^mbu^ 
feem  to  have  been  prompted  by.  the  hig^  lofir 
tive»  It  was  the  iacred  third  of  gold  thzi  cfin;^ 
Oieda,  Nicueflai  and  Vafco  Nagne$.  4$.  Balboftj 
to  the  ifthmus  of  Dariei^  that  carried  GoTtesiQ 
Mexico,  and  Almagro  and  Pizzaro  to<^hiliii)^ 
Peru.  When  thofe  adventurers  arrived  ufon 
any  unknown  coad,  their  fixft  inquiry  was  ^ 
ways  if  there  was  any  gold  to  be  found  thismi) 
and  according  to  the  information  whif:lK^^lftk6| 
received  concerning  this  particular,  they^^ettu- 
mined  either  to  quit  the  country  or  Ao  i^ 
in  it. 

Of  all  thofe  expenfive  and  uncertain  prtxje^ 
however,  which  bring  bankruptcy  lapenvti* 
greater  part  of  the  people  .who  ?ngage  ki  ibOTi 
there  is  none  perhaps  more  perfe£Uy  ruiftoot 
than  the  fearch  after  new  diver  and  gold  inines* 
It  is  perhaps  the  mofl  difadvantageous  lottery  i& 
the  world,  or  the  one  in  which  the  gain  of  thafe 
who  draw  the  prizes  bears  the  leafl  prc^rtiaa  ^ 
the  lofs  of  thofe  who  draw  the  blanks;  to 
though  the  prizes  are  few  and  the  blanks  mai^ 
the  common  price  pf  a  .ticket  is  the  wbol^  fo^ 
tune  of  a  very  rich  man.  Proje£ls  of  minii^ 
inftead  of  replacing  the  capital  empby^ed ,  i9 
them,  together  with  the  ordinary  profits  pf.itocls^ 
commonly  abforb  both  capital  and  prcf^,  J^h^ 
are  the  projefts,  therefore,  to  which  qf  aH-othe^^ 
a  prudent  law-giver,  who  defircd  to  h^r^^^th^ 
capital  of  his  nation^  would  Jeaft  ch^e/tp  ,0f 
any  extraordinary  encouragement,  or  to  ,jrarft/if*' 
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trtrds  them  a  gteater  fliaare  of  fliat  c^tal  ^tJlan  &  ^^^ 
i^hat  Wotrid '  go  to  them  of  its^bVil'  liccfofd, 
Sdch  in  reality  Is  the  abftird  cbnfldehc6'-wftfeH 
al^Rioft'alt  men  have  in  theJr  own  good  fortutt^J 
that  ^whei'ever  there  is-  the  leaft  f^^bbability  Af 
&iC6e&^  to(]»  great  a  fhare  of  it  is  apt  to  gd  to 
Ihem  of  hs  bwA  accord. 

BtJT  though  the  judgment  of  fober  reafon  and 
c&cperience  concerning  fuch  projefts  has  tilwAyi 
been  extremely  unfavourable,  that  of  humati 
avidity  has  comnionly  been  quite  otherwiffi 
The  fame  paffion  which  has  fuggefted  to  fo  many 
^ple  the  abfurd  idea  of  the  philofopher's  (tone, 
has  fuggefted  to  others  the  equally  abfurd 
Gteof  immenfe  rich  mines  of  gold  and  filver. 
They  did  not  confider  that  the  value  of  thofii 
metals  has,  in  all  ages  and  nations,  arifen  chicA-g 
frdm  their  fcarcity,  and  that  their  fcarcicy 
hsis'- arifen  from  the  very  fmall  4uantities  of 
Aeffl  \(rhich  nature  has  any  where  depofited  id 
one^*  place,  from  the  hard  and  intraftable  fCife- 
ftati(Mfe  with  which  flie  has  almoft  every  whdre 
furrounded  thofe  fmall  quantities,  and  confe- 
^ttfenfly  from  the  labour  and  cxpence  which  a^e 
iS^y  where  neceffary  in  order  to  penetrate  to 
«id^iget  at  them.  They  flattered  themfelvti 
that'Vdnspf  thofe  metals  might  in  many  places 
fib'li^nd  as  large  and  as  abundant  as  thofe  which 
'ar^  Wmmonly  found  of  lead,  or  copper,  or  tin; 
tfr' ifbh.  The  dream  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  con- 
C6rii?tig  the  golden  city  and  country^  of  Eldorkdd, 
liSy  *fkisfy  tis,  that  even  wife  liieri  are'  not  at- 
1^y5  ciempt  from  fuch  ftrangc  delufions.  More 
^tr^'^  >^  A  2  than 
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B  a  o  K;  than  a  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  that  gwal 
g^^  man,  the  Jcfuit  Ouroila  wa&  ftill  cpnvincei  of 
the  reality  of  that  wonderful  country,  and  rU- 
prefied  with  great  warniith>  and,  I  d^re  tc^  %, 
with  great  fmcerity,  how  happy  he  fhouidbc  to 
carry  the  light  of  the  gofpet  to.  a  peq^fi^^Q 
could  fo  well  reward  the  pious  labours  of  th&f 
miffionary.  ,' 

In  the  countries  firft  difcovercd,  by.  Ae  Spa- 
niards, no  gold  or  filvcr  mines  are  at  p^^ent 
known  which  are  fuppofed  to  be  worth  tbe..woik- 
ing.  The  quantities  of  thofe  metals  whicli^the 
firfl:  adventurers  are  faid  to  have  found  therei  bad 
probably  been  very  much  magnified,  as  w^I  P 
the  fertility  of  the  mines  which  were,  wrou^^ipif 
mediately  after  the  firft  difcovery.  'S^hat^  thof§^-^cl- 
venturers  were  reported  to  have  found,  hp^eyq, 
was  fufEcicnt  to  inflame  the  avidity  of.  fill  their 
countrymen.  Every  Spaniard  who'iTculed  ta 
America  expefted  to  find  an  JEldorado.  Fortune 
too  did  upon  this  what  fhe  has  dope  upon  very 
few  other  occafions.  She  realized'  in  feme*mea- 
furf  the  extravagant  hopes  of  her  vptarie),'  and 
in  the  difcovery  and  conqueft  of  KTexico  and 
Peru  (of  which  the  one  happened  about  tiiiity, 
the  other  about  forty  years  after  the  firft  expe- 
dition of  Columbus),  fhe  prefented  them^  with 
fomething  not  very  unlike  that  profufioji  of  tli^ 
precious  metals  which  they  fought  for. 

A  PROJECT  of  commerce  to  the  Eaft  Indies, 
therefore,  gave  occafion  to  the  firft  difcovery  of 
the  Weft.  A  projed  of  conqueft  gave  occafion 
to  all  the  eftabliihments  of  the  Spaniards  in  thofe 

newly 
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ft^ty^difecyveted  courttfles.    Thie  motive  whicK  cnA^ 
excfted- them  to  this  conqueA  was  ^  projeS  of  ^ 
g6M  arid  filvclr  mines ;  and  a  courfe  of  accidents, 
which  no  htiman  wifdom  could  forefee,  rendered 
this '^^rbjeS' milch  more  fuccefsful  than  the  un- 
dWakeirs  had  any  reafonable  grounds  for  expedt- 

fcg-    ■       ' 

The  firfl:  adventurers  of  all  the  other  nation^ 
of  Europe,  who  attempted   to  make  fettlements 
In  Actierica,  were  animated  by  the  like  chimeri- 
cal views  ;  but  they  were  not  edually  fuccefsful. 
It  war  more  than  a  hundred  y^rs  after  the  firfl 
fetd^ent  pf  the  Brazils  before  any  filver,  gold, 
or  diamond  mines  were  difcovered  there.     In  the 
EngHfli,    French,   Dutch,   and  Dariifli  colonies, 
Uone  have  ever  yet  been  difcovered  ;  at  Icaft  none 
that  are  at  prefent  fuppofed  to  be  worth  the  work- 
i/ig.      The  firft  Englifh  fettlers  in  North  Amel 
rica,  however,  offered  a  fifth  of  all  the  gold  and 
filver  which  (hould  be  found  there  to  the  king, 
as  a  motive  for  granting  them  their  patents.     In 
the  patents  to  Sir  W^ilter  Raleigh,  to  the  Lon- 
don and  Plymouth  companies^  to  the  council  of 
Plymouth,   &c.    this  fifth    was    accordingly  re- 
ferved  to  the    crown.      To  the    cxpeftatipn  of 
ftnding  gold  and  filver  mines,  thofe  firft  fettlers 
tQO  joined  that  of  difcovering  a  north- weft  paflage 
tD  the  Eaft  Indies.    .  They  have  hitherto  been 

4if^y>ppi»jte4  in^t^oth, 
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Part  Second. 

Caufes  of  the  Profperity  of  new  Colonies. 

>T*HE  colony  of  a  dviKzed  xution  which  tafa^ 
-*'  poffeflion,  either  of  4  i^rafte  country  or  of 
one  fo  thinly  inhabited,  that  the  nacires  eafiiy 
give  place  to  the  new  fettlers,  advances  more 
rapidly  to  wealth  and  greatnefs  ttem  any  other 
human  fociecy. 

The  colonifts  carry  out  with  them  a  knom- 
ledge  of  agriculture  and  of  other  ufefol  ai^tV) 
fuperior  to  what  can  grow  up  6f  its  owji?  accord 
ia  the  courfe  of  many  centuries  among  &Tage 
jihd  barbarous  nations.  They  carry  but  with 
them  too  the  habit  of  fubordination,  fame  notba 
of  the  regular  government;  which  takes  place  ia 
tJieir  owti  country,  of  the  fyft^m  of  lawd  vAAf^ 
fupports  it,  and  of  a  regular  adminiftration  ti 
juftice ;  and  they  naturally  eftablifh  fomethiflg 
of  the  fame  kind  in  the  new  fettlentent.  But 
among  favage  and  barbarous  nations,  the  natural 
progrefs  of  law  and  government  is  ftill  flower 
than  the  natural  progrefs  of  arts,  after  law  ?md 
government  have  been  fo  far  eftablilhed,  a?  is 
neceffary  for  their  proteftion.  Every  colonlft 
gets  more  land  than  he  can  poffibly  cultivate. 
He  has  no  rent,  and  fcarce  any  taxes  to  pay.  N<J 
landlord  fhares  with  him  in  its  produce,  and  the 
IHare  of  the  fovereign  is  commonly  but  a  trifle. 
.  He  has  every  motive  to  render  as  great  as  poA 
fible  a  produce,  which  is  thK$  to  \fi  aknoft  en- 

,    A  .    ^-  tirely 
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tirely  his  own.  But  his  land  is  commonly  fo  C  HA  p* 
cxtenfive,  that,  with  all  his  own  induflry,  and 
with  all  the  induftry  of  other  people  whom  he 
can  get  to  employ,  he  can  feldom  make  it  pro- 
duce the  tenth  part  of  what  it  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing. ■  'He  i«  eager,  therefore,  to  colled  la- 
Ijourers  from  all  quarters,  and  to  reward  them 
withr  the  moft  liberal  wages.  But  thofe  liberal 
wages,  -joined  to  the  plenty  and  cheapnefs  of 
landj  foah  make  thofe  labourers  leave  him,  in 
order  to  become  landlords  themfelves,  and  to 
reward/  mth  equal  liberality,  other  labourers, 
who  foan  leave  them  for  the  fame  reafon  that 
ihey:4eft»  their  firft  mafter.  The  liberal  reward 
i?f  Jabour  encourages  marriage/  The  children, 
during:  the  tender  years  of  infancy,  are  well  fed 
and  properly  taken  care  of,  and  whep  they  are 
grown  ^up^  the  value  of  their  labour  greatly  over- 
f)afy^'tfeeir  hiaintehance^  When  arrived  at  ma- 
tmity^  tht'  high  price  of  labour,  and  the  low 
piice  of  land,  enable  them  to  eftablifh  tbem- 
feltes  irk  the  fame  manner  as  their  fathers  did 
before  tfcem. 

In  other  countries  rent  and  profit  eat  up 
"wag^,  and  the  two  fuperior  orders  of  people 
opprefs  the  inferior  one.  But  in  new  colonies, 
the  intereft  of  the  two  fuperior  orders  obliges 
them  to  treat  the  inferior  one  with  more  "gene- 
rofxty  and  humanity;  at  leafb,  where  that- in- 
ferior one  is  not  in  a  ftate  of  flavery.  Wade 
lands  of  the  greateft  natural  fertility,  are  to  be 
had  for  a  trifle.  The  increafe  of  revenue  which 
the  ^rof^Aetot,  who  is  always  the  undertaker, 
.A  A  4.  expeds 
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<SO«»  WfA&^:ftam  tl^tic  Jinpit>y»Qem»>  cio^itut^  his 

«ti;ioidi)f;vt3ry  gredu  .Bat  chi$  giieat  profit  caniaat 
ibe.  niadc^  v^ithDUt'  emplaying  the  labour  of  ;0&cr 
,pk(}ple.  m  clearing  and  cultivating  the  Iza^.v^ 
(titei^ifproportioQ  between  the  groat  exteun^of  Jtfae 
ilmd  a^  the  fmaU  number  of  the  people^ ;wM& 
oommonly  takes  place  in  new  coioniesy  niixkbs 
.it.difficuk  for  him  to  get  this  labour. \. rHe  dd^ 
iaot»  therefore,  difpute  about  wage&»:  .buta4s 
-wiUrogj  /to;  employ  labour  at  any  price.  The 
Jbi^  wages  of  labour  encourage  population. 
'/The  cheapnefs  and  plenty  of  good  land  encourage 
improvement)  and  enable  the  proprietor  to^pay 
thofe  high  yages.  In  thqfe  wages  confifts  almoft 
fdie  whole  price  of  the  land  ;  and  though  they  arc 
^high,  confidered  as  the  w?iges  of  labou?=,'*4!i8y 
?areJow,  confidered  as  the  pric^  of  what  1^^ 
.^pcry  valuable.  What  encourages  the  progrifs 
of  population  and  improvement,  encpuragesM^ 
vof  real  wealth  and  greatnefs. 

The  progrefs  of  many  of  the  ancient   ©reek 

\Colomes  towards  wealth  and  greatnefs,  feetns  id 

'Cordingly  •  to    have   been    very  rapid.      In   the 

itburfd  of  a  century  or  two,  feveral  of  them  apr 

p«r'tp  hjive    rivalled,    and  even  to   have  fur- 

pafidd,  their  another  cities.     Syracufe  and  Agri- 

^eatum  in  Skily,  Tarentum  and  Locri  in  Italy, 

JEphefus  and  Miletus  in  Leffer  Afia,   appear  by 

7i\l accounts  tohs^ve  been  at  leaft  equal  to  any  of 

^titit"  cities  of  ancient  Greece.     Though  pofterior 

ilftiithpir  eftabUlhment^  yet  all  ihe  arts  of  refine- 

.jmej9t,{pbilpfoj^y,i. poetry,  a^d:  eloquence,,  fecm 

rj^     "■■'.:'  "     '  -      •     ta 
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lai  hweiib^sen  cuteurated  as^  eariy^  audi  t(^via;f$  Q!H4i^& 
bam  impwvcd  as  ^Ughly  ii^  them,  as  lO'  any  ^Q 
jgfithe  mother  coimtryv  Tile  f(ihoQls  t>f ah^g  cw5 
joldeft  Oredc  phiiofophers,.  thore  of  ThalenaiMl 
Bytha^oraSy  wiere  eftablifh^d^  Jt  4s^'  rei%ia)?kftblt> 
iiot  <m  ancient  Greece^  but  the  one  in  ah 
g^fiatiq,  ;  the  other  ;n  an  Italian  colony.  •  All 
thkifi:  colonies  had  eftabliihed  themfelveg  in*  O0uni- 
^f3tics  ifahabited  by  favage  and  barbarous  nations, 
whtireafUy  gave  place  to  the  new  fettlers.  Tb^ 
iriil  plenty  of  good  land,  and  as  they  were  alto- 
.gelher  independent  of  the  mother  cicy,  f^ey 
ci^^6r  ^trliberty  to  manage  their  own  affairs  iathe 
y9(9y  >J^hat  they  judged  was  moil  fuitable  to  tfieir 

;3-,/'^"mj  hiftory  of  the  Roman  colonies  is. by  no 
ja^an^.  fp  brilliant.  Some  of  them,  indeed, 
^Qb  aa  Florence,  have  in  the  courfe  of  many 
ages,  and  after  the  fall  of  the  mother  city,  grown 
^  to  be  confiderable  ftates*  But  the  progrefs  of 
po  pne  of  them  feen^s  eyer  to  have  been  very 
rapid^  They  wefp  all  eftabliflied  in  conquered 
provinces,  which  in  ipoft  cafes  had  been  fully 
Inhabited  before.  The  quantity  of  land  aflig^ed 
tQ  each  colonift  ivas  fcldom  very  confidftfiblf, 
ifiA  s^s  the  colony  wa3  not  iijidependentv  tfeey  w«ie 
noc, always  ^t  liberty  to  manage  their  own:  affaijis 
in  the ^ way  that  they  Judged  was  moft  fuitahkL»V> 
their  0;wn  intereft.       .  .:.../  ;:i 

w  In.  the  plenty  of  good  land,  the  Eurc^^n 
cokaiies  eftabliflied  in  America  and  the  W^ 
Indies  refemble^.  and  even  greatly  f^rpafsi  Uhofe 
pf  iancient  Greece.    In  th^i;  d^ndeijcy^tt^^n 

*       the 
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the  mother  ftate,  they  rcfemble  thofe  of  andeiit 
Rome ;  but  their  great  diftance  from  Europe  has 
in  all  of  them  alleviated  more  or  Ids  the  efFeds 
of  this  dependency.  Their  fituattcm  has  placed 
them  lefs  in  the  view  and  lefs  in  the  power  lof 
their  mother  country.  In  purfuing  their  intereft 
their  own  way,  their  condu^  has,  upon  many  oc* 
cafions,  been  overlooked,  either  becaufe  wt 
known  or  not  underftood  in  Europe ;  and  upon 
fome  occafions  it  has  been  fairly  fufiered  and  fub* 
mitted  to,  becaufe  their  diftance  rendered  it  d^ 
ficult  to  reftrain  it.  Even  the  violent  and  2sbi^ 
trary  government  of  Spain  has,  upon  many'  occa- 
fions,  been  obliged  to  recall  or  fofcen  the  orders 
which  had  been  given  for  the  government  of  faef 
colonies,  for  fear  of  a  general  infurredion*  The 
progrefs  of  all  the  European  colonies  in  wealth, 
population,  and  improvement,  has  accordingiy 
been  very  great. 

The  croVn  of  Spain,  by  Its  fliare  of  the  gold 
and  filver,  derived  fome  revenue  from  its  colo- 
nies, from  the  moment  of  their  firft  eftablifii- 
ment.  It  was  a  revenue  too,  of  a  nature  to 
excite  in  human  avidity  the  moft  extravagant  ex. 
peSation  of  ftill  greater  riches.  The  Spaniih 
colonies,  therefore,  from  the  moment  of  their 
firft  eftablifhment,  attrafted  very  much  the  at. 
tention  of  their  mother  country ;  while  thofe  of 
the  other  European  nations  were  for  a  long  time 
in  a  great  meafure  negledked.  The  former  did 
titty  perhaps,  thrive  the  better  in  confequence 
of  this  attention ;  nor  the  latter  the  worfe  in  con* 
fequence  of  this  negleft.    In  proportion  to  the 

extent 
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extent  of  the  country  which  they-  m  fome  laeafiiiii  e  R^A  *.' 
poflefe,  the  Spaniih  colonics  are  confidcf«d  $k 
lefs  populous  and  thriving  than  thofe  of  almdft 
any  other  European  nation.  The  progreft  evfeh 
irf  the  Spanifh  colonies,  however,  iti  populatioh 
Sntf  improvement,  has  certainly  been  very  tapld 
&Gid'irety  great.  The  city  of  Lima,  '  founded 
lifiygethe  conqueft,  is  reprefented  by  Ulloa[,  a^ 
<50ntaiiilng  fifty  thoufand  inhabitants  near  thirty 
fkirB  ^go.  Quito,  which  had  been  but  a  mife^ 
rable  hamlet  of  Indians,  is  reprefented  by  the 
fattc  author  as  in  his  time  equally  populous. 
Gemelli  Carreri,  a  pretended  traveller,  it  is  faid^ 
indeed,  but  who  feems  every  where  to  have 
written  upon  extreme  good  information,  repre- 
fcifts  the  city  of  Mexico  as  contJiining  a  hundred 
tl^dufstnd  inhabitants ;  a  number  which,  in  fpite 
bt  all  the  exaggerations  of  the  Spanifh  writers^ 
is,  probably,  more  than  five  times  greater  than 
what  it  contained  in  the  time  of  Montezuma. 
Thefe  numbers-  exceed  greatly  thofe  of  Bofton, 
New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  the  three  gre;tteft 
cities  of  the  Englifh  colonies.  Before  the  cont 
quefl!  of  the  Spaniards  there  were  no  cattle  fit 
for  draught  either  in  Mexico  or  Peru.  The 
lama  was  their  only  beaft  of  burden,  and  its 
ftrength  feems  to  have  been  a  good  deal  inferior 
to  that  of  a  common  afs.  The  plough  was  un* 
known  among  them.  They  were  ignorant  of 
the  ufe  of  iron.  They  had  no  coined  money, 
laor  any  eftablifhed  inftrument  of  commerce  of 
any  kind.  Then:  qommerce  wa&  carried  on  by 
barter^     A  fort  of  woodeii  fpade  was  their  prin* 

cipal 
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»  Q  O'K^  Qifyfit  jiiilf UH^^t  of.  agricuiltiife^  j^aai^pf^  ^onai 
,^^[1^  fcrved  them  for  knives  andbaAchets*  Co  cut  mith^ 
fifli  bones  and  the  barcl  finews  of  certain  iuitrtlSl9 
ftf  Ted  them  for  needles  to  few  vrith ;  anki  dlt^S 
iism  to  have  been  their  principal  mfkiixmetxi^^t 
tmde.  In  this  ftate  of  things,  it  fbems  inip^t^ 
fible^  that  either  of  tbofe  empires  cot^  hs[v0  bjstiH 
fo  much  improved  or  fo  well  cultivated  aS^-^ 
prefent,  when  they  are  plentifully  furnifhed  miSi 
all  forts  of  European  cattle,  and  when  the  \ffi 
of  iron,  of  the  plough,  and  of -many  of  the  tti'ii 
of  Europe,  has  been  introduced  among  tBSfft; 
But  the  pof:uloufnefs  of  every  country  mtift^^W 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  its  improveiAiim 
and  cultivation.  In  fpite  of  the  cruel  dellfuiSidrf 
of  the  natives  which  followed  the  conquefli,  t^fe 
tw<>  gi'eac  empires  are,  probably,  more  ^ojptli 
lous  now  than  th^y  ev.er  were  before :  atid  tire 
people  are  furely  very  different ;  for  we  niuft 
acknowledge,  J  apprehend,  that  the  Spaniilh 
Creoles  are  in  many  refpedj  fuperfor  to  the 
sjtiticlerit  Indians. 

.  After  the  fcttlements  of  the  Spaniards,  th^ 
of  the  Portugueze  in  Prazil  is  the  oldefl:  of  aiiy 
European  nation  in  America.  Gut  as  for  a  lopg 
tiiiie  after  the  jfirljt  difcovcry,  neither  gold .  npf 
fflV^r  iftincs  were  fqund  in  it,  and  as  it  affordpd| 
tf'^on^that  account,  little  or  no  revenue  to  the 
c^b^h,  it  nyas  for  a  long  time  in  a  greatmeature 
negleded ;  and  during  this  ftate  of  negledf.  it 
^^  up  to  be  a  great  and.  powerful  cdonjf, 
WMe  Portugal  "was  linder  the  domim^  of 
S^amy  iBi^z^l  was  attacked  \)f  th§  Dutch,^  wliQ 
-    ..  got 
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got  %poffeflion  of  icven  of:  thi  foat^lS^  pf6^ii^<^  ^^f^ 
JAto  which  it  is  divided.  Thejr  expefted  ^o&&  t(^ 
«Bnquer  :tbe  other  fevijn,  wbm  Portugal  fstfii 
SQXfe'eii.its  independency  by  the  elevation* (rf  thtJ 
femiiy  QfBiaganza  to  the  throne.  The  Dutdi 
thp^  ^'  enemies  to  the  Spaniards^  hodacaaa 
ftiends  to  tj>e  Portngueze,  who  were  likewife  4hd 
fpemics.  of  the  Spaniards.  They  agreed,  tbere^ 
Ipr^  \tQ'  leave  that  part  of  Brazil,  which  ihey 
Ifgd  myt  coi^qu^red,  to  the  king  of  Portiigil^ 
yfho  agreed  to  leave  that  part,  which  they  had> 
<5Wquered  to  them,  as  2^  matter  not  worthidiC* 
puting.  about  with  fuch  good  allies.  Bat  tl^ 
l^u^ljcb  government  foon  began  to  opprefe  the 
Ppptugueze  colonifts,  who,  inflead  of  amufing 
^{i^felves  with  complaints,  tpok  arms  againlk 
^heir  new  mafters^  and  by  their  own  valour  ^nd 
l^olution,  with  the  connivance,  indeed^  bM 
without  any  avowed  affiftance  from  the  mot^ierj 
90untry,  drove  them  out  of  Brazil.  The  Dutch, 
thjerefore,  finding  it  iropoffible  to  keep  any  ps^rt 
of  the  country  to  themfelves,  were  content^ 
th^t  it  fhould  be  entirely  reftored  to  the  crown  of 
Portugal.  In  this  colony  there  are  laid  to.bp 
more  than  fix  hundred  thoufand  peoplp,  either 
Portugueze  or  defcended  from  Portugiieze^ 
Creoles,  rnulattoes,  and  a  mixed  race  betw^ejx 
Portugueze  and  Brazilians.  No  one  colony  ^ 
America  is  fuppofed  to  contain  fo  great  a  numj^ei?: 
of  people  of  European  extrafliLon.  , . 

TowARijs  the  en4  pf  the  fifteei^th,  and  duiJM;^ 
the  greater  part  pf  the  fixteenth  .cent;ury,  gpaiQ 
and  Portugal.^er^.the  two  great  nay;^I;^^^po^§rj%, 

•  upons- 
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FO  O  C  vpoa  tbe  ocean ;  for  thoogh  the  commerce  of 
'^*  Venice  extended  to  crery  part  of  Europe,  its 
fleet  had  icarce  ever  iailed  beyond  the  Medi- 
terranean.  The  Spankrds,  in  virtue  of  the  fird 
^fcovery,  claimed  all  America  as  thdr  own; 
and  though  they  could  not  hinder  fo  great  a 
naval  power  as  that  of  Portugal  from  fett&ig^  in 
Brazil,  fuch  was,  at  that  time,  the  terror  of  their 
name,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  other  nations 
of  Europe  were  afraid  to  eflablifh  themfelves  m 
any  other  part  of  that  great  continent.  The 
FV'ench,  who  attempted  to  fettle  in  Florida,  were 
ait  murdered  by  the  Spaniards.  But  the  declen- 
fion  of  the  naval  power  of  this  latter  nation,  in 
ccmfequence  of  the  defeat  or  mifcarriage  of 
what  they  called,  their  Invincible  Armada,  which 
happened  towards  the  end  of  the  fixteenth  cen- 
tury, put  It  out  of  their  power  to  obftruft  any 
longer  the  fettlements  of  the  other  European 
nations.  In  the  courfe  of  the  feventeenth  cen- 
tury, therefore,  the  Englifh,  French,  Dutch, 
Danes,  and  Swedes,  all  the  great  nations  who  had 
any  ports  upon  the  ocean,  attempted  to  make  fomef 
fettlements  in  the  new  world. 

The  Swedes  eftabliflied  themfelves  in  New 
Jerfey ;  and  the  number  of  Swedifh  families  ftill 
to  be  found  there,  fufEciently  demonftrates,  that 
this  *  colony  was  very  likely  to  profper,  had  it 
been  protected  by  the  mother  country.  Biit 
being  neglefted  by  Sweden,  it  was  foon  fwal- 
Ibwed  up  by  the  Dutch  colony  of  New  York, 
which  again,  in  1674,  fell  under  the  domimoiibr 
dieTnglilh.^  '  •  ,         ■  /   '''' 

7  Thi 
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V  T^i^/fg^l  ifl^nds  of  Sw^Thpp>;^.  a^d;  Siw^  ^  H  A*«* 
Cf^uz.)^^  tl^e  only  countries  ia.thc  n^w  w.orl<J  >  ^^ 
thfi^t^^^baye  ever  vb^en  poffeff^4  ijy  ..t^iCi  ;Paa§«n 
'ybqfe  lkt|^  fi^tlepients  top  \5K€i>e  ijuder  th^.gOr; 
vegijt^ent  of  aj(x  exclufive  compaay,  which^  ba4, 
t^Ctlble  righ^,  bath  of  purchafing  the  furplim, 
prpdi^ce,  of  the  cqloniftsj  and  of  fupplyin^  thepi. 
iffl;h)  fucb.  goods  of  other  countries  as  theyi 
Wf^^fedy  and  which,  therefore^  both  in  its  pujrr; 
(^fes /and  jG4^»  bad  not  only  the  power  of  ppr 
pfcfling  them,  but  the  greateft  temptation  to  49^. 
fo, .  Tbe  government  of  an  exclufive  compai;iy. 
qf  jn^rchapts  is,  perhaps,  the  worft  of-  all  gpn 
ij^n^nent^  for  any  country  whatever*  ,  It  w^ 
QQt,  ,hawever,  able  to  ftop  altogether  the  prof 
grj^(J5  of.  thefe  colonies,  though  it  rendered  it 
mpre  flow  and  languid.  The  late  king  of  Pen- 
mark  diflblved  this  company,  and  fince  that 
tiine  the  profperity  of  thefe  colonies  has  bcea. 
very  great. 

Th*^  Dutch  fettlements  in  the  Weft,  as  well 
as  thofe  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  were  originally  put 
iHj^^er  the  government  of  an  exclufive  company* 
The  progrefs  of  fome  of  thenij,  therefore,  thptigh 
it^has  b^en  confiderable  in  comparifon  with  that 
of  ^moft  any  country  that  has  been  long  peopled 
^dd^  eftabliihed, .  has  been  languid  and  flpw  in, 
^pnjparifon  with  that  of  the  greater  part  of  new, 
<|Q^nies.  The  colony  of  Surinam,  though  very^ 
cpnfiderable,  is  ftlll  inferior  to  the  greater  part, 
o|  tb^  fugar  colonies  of  the  other  European  na-, 
tTgns,,  The  colony  of  Nova  Belgia,  now  divide4 
into  the  two  provincea  of  New  York  and  New. 
.    .  Jerfey, 
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^^AV**  J^'^T'  ^ouW  probably  have  foon  become  coiw 
fidcrable  too,  eten  though  it  had  remained 
under  the  gdvertunent  of  the  Dutdi.  The  pkM]r 
aad  cheapnefs  of  goad  land  are  ftfch  pcyvrtrfu! 
cauiet  of  profperity,  that  the  very  wotft  govem-' 
mont  is  fcarce  capable  of  checking  akoge^er  tlie 
efficacy  of  their  operation.  The  great  diftance 
too  from  the  mother  country  would  enable  the 
colonifts  to  evade  more  cfr  lefs^  by  finuggliogj 
the  monopoly  which  the  company  enjoyed  dgainlt 
them*  Ac  prefent  the  company  allotvs  all  Dutch 
ihips  to  trade  to  Surinam  upon  paying  two  and  a 
half  per  cent,  upon  the  value  of  their  cargo  for 
t  licence ;  and  only  referves  to  itfelf  cxclufivcly 
the  dired  trade  from  Africa  to  America^  which 
confifts  almoft  entirely  in  the  flave  trade<  This 
relaxation  in  the  exclufive  privileges  of  the  conv' 
pany,  is  probably  the  principal  caufe  of  that 
degree  of  profperity  which  that  colony  at  prdtnt 
enjoys.  Curagoa  and  Euftatia,  the  two  princi- 
pal iflands  belonging  to  the  Dutch,  are  free 
ports  open  to  the  (hips  of  all  nations ;  and  this 
freedom,  in  the  midft  of  better  colonies  whofe 
ports  are  open  to  thofe  of  one  nation  only,  htf . 
been  the  great  caufe  of  the  profperity  of  thofe  two 
barren  iflands. 

The  French  colony  of  Canada  tvas,  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  lafl  century,  and  feme 
part  of  the  prefect,  under  the  government  of  an 
exciufive  company.  Unddr  fo  favourable  aa 
ftdminiftration  its  progrefs  was  neceilarily  very 
flow  in  comparifon  with  that  of  other  new.  colo- 
Biesj  \>M  it  became  much  more  rapid  when  this 

company 
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company^  was  .diffolvedf  after  the  fiiW  ^f  irSitt:  eH A^W 
is  called  the  AEfliiSppi  fcheme-  :  When  the-  En^* :  ^'*- 
lifli  got  poflelfion  of  this  country;  the^  found  in 
It  nesr  ik)uble  the  number  of  inhabitants*  v^hich 
lather^  Charlevoix  had  affigned*  to  it  between 
twency  and  thirty  years  before,  -  That  jefuit  had 
tfutelled  over  the  whole  country,  and  had  no 
iiidinadon  to  reprefent  it  as  lefs  confiderable  than 
it  rtally  was. 

The  French  colony  of  St.  Domingx)  was  efta- 
Wilhed*  by   pirates  and  frec-booters,  who,  for  a' 
long  time,    neither ''  requiJ&ed  the  proteftlon,  nor 
acknowledged    the    authority    of   France ;    and 
when  that  race  of  banditti  became  ifo  far  citizens 
as  tb  acknowledge  this    authority,  it  was  for  a 
long  time  neceffary  to  exercife  it  with  yery  great 
gttfltrenefs.      During   this  period   the  population 
aiid  improvement  of  this  colony  iticr^afed  very* 
fait.    Even  the  oppreffion  of  the  exclufive  com- 
pany, to  which  it  was  for  fome  time  fubje6led, 
with  all  the  other  colonies  of   France,   though  ^ 
it  no  doubt  retarded,  had  not  been  able  to  ftop; 
its  progrefs  altogether.      The  courfe  of  its  pro-' 
i)ierity  returned  as  foon  as  it  was  relieved  froni ' 
that  oppreflion.    It  is  now  the  moft  important 
of  the  fugar  colonies  of  the   Weft  Indies,  and 
iQl  produce  is  faid  to  be  greater  than  that  of  all 
the  Englifli  fugar   colonies  put   together.     The 
oflicr  fugar  colonies  of  France  are  in  general  aft 
very  thriving. 

But  there  are  no  colonies  of  which  the  pro- 
grefs  has  been  more  rapid-  than  that  of  the  Eitg-* 
lifli  in  Wforth  America.  -  '    .»      * 

VOL:  n.  .      B  B  Plenty 
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3  q^o  K  Plenty  of  good  land,  and  liberty  to  manage 
their  own  affairs  their  own  way,  fcem  to  be  the 
two  great  caufes  of  the  profperity  of  all  nevr 
colonies.  -     * 

In  the  plenty  of  good  land  the  EngHlh  coIo* 
nies  of  North  America,  though,  no  doubt,  very 
abundantly  provided,  are,  however,  inferior  to 
thofe  of  ,the  Spaniards  and  Portugueze,  and  not 
fuperior  to  fome  of  thofe  pofleffed  by  the  French 
before  the  late  war.  But  the  political  inftitu- 
tions  of  the  Englifli  colonies  have  been  more  fa- 
vourable to  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of^ 
this  landj  than  thofe  of  any  of  the  other  three 
nations. 

First,  the  engroffing  of  uncultivated  land, 
though  it  has  by  no  means  been  prevented  alto- 
gether, has  been  more  reftrained  in  the  Englifli 
colonies  than  in  any  other.  The  colony  law 
which  impofes  upon  every  proprietor  the  obliga- 
'  tion  of  improving  and  cultivating,  within  a  li- 
mited time,  a  certain  proportion  of  his  lands, 
and  which,  in  cafe  of  failure,  decbres  thof<?  ne- 
glefted  lands  grantable  to  any  other  perfon ; 
though  it  has  not,  perhaps,  been  very  (triftiy 
executed,  has,  however,  had  fome  dffett. 

Secondly,  in  Pennfylvania  there  is  no  right 
of  primogeniture,  and  lands^  like  moveable*) 
are  divided  equally  among  all  the  children 
of  the  family.  In  three  of  the  provinces  of 
New  England  the  oldeft  has  only  a  double 
ihare,.  as  in  the  Mofaical  law.  Though  in 
thofe  provinces,  .  therefore,  too  great  a  cjuan- 
tity  of  land  fhould  fometimes  be  engrofled  by  a 

particular 
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^arttGular  individual,  k  is  likely,  in  th'e~colirfe  CH^A*. 
of  a  generatit>n  or  two,  to  be  fufficiently  divrJe'd 
again.  In  the  other  Englifii  colonies,  indeed, 
the  right  of  primogeniture  takes  place,  as  in  the 
law  of  Ehglanfd.  But  in  all  the  Englifii  colonies 
1|h€  tenure  of  the  lands,  which  are  all  held-  by 
freefocage,  facilitates  alienation,  and  the  grantee 
of  any  extenfive  tract  of  land,  generally  finds  it 
for  his  intereft  to  alienate,  as  f^/ft  as  he  can,  the 
greater  part  of  it,  referving  only  a  fmall  quit- 
rent.  In  the  Spanifii  and  Portugueze  colonies, 
what  IS  called  the  right  of  Majora5!zo  *  takes 
place  in  the  fucceffion  of  all  thofe  great  eftates  to 
which  any  title  of  honour  is  annexed.  Such 
cftatcs  go  all  to  one  perfon,  and  are  in  effei5l  en- 
tailed and  unalienable,  The  French  colonies, 
indeed,  are  fubjeft  to  the  cuftora  of  Paris,  which, 
in  the  inheritance  of  land,  is  much  more  favour- 
able to  the  younger  children  than  the  law  of 
England.  But,  in  the  French  colonies,  if  any 
part  of  an  eftate,  held  by  the  noble  tenure  of 
chivalry  and  homage,  is  alienated,  ic  is,  for  a  li- 
mited time,  fubjeft  to  the  right  of  redemption, 
either  by  the  heir  of  the  fuperior  or  by  the  heir 
of  the  family ;  and  all  the  largeft  eftates  of  the 
country  are  held  by  fucii  noble  tenures,  which 
neceffarily  embarrafs  alienation.  But,  in  a  new 
colony,  a  great  uncultivated  eftate  is  likely  to  be 
much  more  fpeedily  divided  by  alienation  than 
by  fucceffion.  The  plenty ,  and  cheapnefs  of 
good  land,  it  has  already  been  obferved,  are  the 
principal  caufes  of  the  rapid  profperity  of  new 

*  Jus  Majoratifi. 
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BOOK  colonies.  The  engroffing  of  land^  in  effed,  de^* 
flroys  this  plenty  and  cheapnefs.  The  engroffing 
of  uncultivated  land,  befides,  is  the  greateft  ob* 
Arudion  to  its  improvement.  But  the  laboiur 
that  is  employed  in  the  improvement  and  culti- 
vation of  land  affords  the  greatefl:  and  moft  valu* 
ab!e  produce  to  the  fociety.  The  produce  of  la* 
bour^  in  this  cafe>  pays  not  only  its  own  wages 
and  the  profit  of  the  ilock  which  employs  it,  but 
the  rent  of  the  land  too  upon  which  it  is  em- 
ployed. The  labour  of  the  Englifh  colonics, 
therefore,  being  more  employed  in  the  improve- 
ment and  cultivation  of  land,  is  likely  to  afford 
a  greater*  and  more  valuable  produce,  than  that 
of  any  of  the  other  three  nations,  which,  by  the 
engroffing  of  land,  is  more  or  lefs  diverted  to- 
wards other  employments. 

Thirdly,  the  labour  of  the  Englifh  colonills 
is  not  only  likely  to  afford  a  greater  and  more 
Valuable  produce,  but,  in  confequence  of  the 
moderation  of  their  taxes,  a  greater  proportion  of 
this  produce  belongs  to  themfelves,  which  they 
may  ftore  up  and  employ  in  putting  into  mo- 
tion a  ftill  greater  quantity  of  labour.  The 
Englifli  colonifts  have  never  yet  contributed  any 
thing  towards  the  defence  of  the  mother  coun- 
try, or  towards  the  fupport  of  its  civil  govern- 
ment. They  themfelves,  on  the  contrary^,  have 
hitherto  been  defended  almoft  entirely  at  the 
.cxpence  of  the  mother  country.  But  the  ex- 
pence  of  fleets  and  armies  is  out  of  all  proper 
tion  greater  than  the  neceffary  expence  of  civil 
government.    The  expence  of  their   own  civil 

governments 
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government  has  always  been  very  moderate.  It  C  ha  f. 
has  generally  been  confined  to  what  was  necef- 
fary  for  paying  competent  falaries  to  the  gover- 
0or,  to  the  judges,  and  to  fome  other  officers  of 
police,  and  for  maintaining  a  few  of  the  mod 
Hfeful  public  wo'rks.  The  expence  of  the  civil 
«ftabli(hment  of  Maflachufett's  Bay,  before  the 
commencement  of  the  prefcnt  diflurbances,  ufed 
to  be  but  about  18,000/.  a  year.  That  of  New 
Hampfhire  and  Rhode  Ifland  3,500/.  each. 
That  of  Connefticut  4,oqo/.  That  of  New 
York  and  Pennfylvania  4,500  /.  each.  That  of 
New  Jerfey  1,200/.  That  of  Virginia  and  South 
Carolina  8,000  /.  each.  The  civil  eftablifliments 
of  Nova  Scotia  and  Georgia  are  partly  fupported 
by  an  annual  grant  of  parliament.  But  Nova 
Scotia  pays,  befides,  about  7,000/.  a  year  towards 
the  public  expenc^s  of  th^  colouy ;  and  Georgia 
about  2,500/1.  a  yean  All  the  different  civil 
eftablifhments  in  North  America,  in  fhort,  ex* 
cluCve  .of  thofe  of  Maryland  and  North  Caro- 
lina,  of  which  no  isxafit  account  has  been  got, 
did  not,  before  the  commenceirient  of  the  prefent 
difturbances,  coft  the  inhabitants  above  64,700  /. 
a  year ;  an  ever-memorable  example  at  how 
final!  an  exjjence  three  millions  of  people  may 
not  only  be  governed,  but  well  governed^  The 
nioft  important  part  of  the  e^cpcnce  of  govern* 
ment,  indeed,  that  of  defence  and  proteflion, 
has  conftantly  fallen  upon  the  mother  country. 
The  ceremonial  too  of  the  civil  government  in 
the  colonies,  upon  the  reception  of  a  new  go* 
vwnorj  upon  the  opening  of  a  new  .affembly,  &c. 
B  B  3  diough 
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B  op  K  though  fufficiently  decent,  is  not  accompanied 
with  any  expenfive  pomp  or  parade.  Their  cc- 
cleliaflical  government  is  conducted  upon  a  plan 
equally  frugal.  Tithes  are  unknown  among 
them  ;  and  their  clergy,  who  are  far  from  being 
numerous,  are  maintained  either  by  moderate 
ftipends,  or  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
people.  The  power  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  on 
the  contrary,  derives  fome  fupport  from  the  taxes- 
levied  upon  their  colonies.  France,  indeed,  has 
never  drawn  any  confiderable  revenue  from  its 
colonies,  the  taxes  which  it  levies  upon  them 
being  generally  fpent  among  them*  But  the 
colony  government  of  all  thefe  three  nations  is 
conducted  upon  a  much  more  expenfive  plan,  and 
is  accompanied  with  a  much  more  expenfive  cere- 
monial The  fums  fpent  upon  the  reception  of  a 
new  viceroy  of  Peru,  for  example,  havQ  fre- 
quently been  enormous.  Such  ceremonials  are 
not  only  real  taxes  paid  by  the  rich  colonifts 
vipon  thofe  particular  occafions,  but  they  ferve  to 
introduce  among  them  the  habit  of  vanity  and 
expence  upon  all  otiier, occafions.  Thev  are  not 
only"  very  grievous  occafional  taxes,  but  they 
contribute  to  eftabllfli  perpetual  taxes  of  the 
fame  kind  flill  more  grievous ;  the  ruinous  taxes 
of  private  luxury  and  extravagance.  In  the  co* 
ionies  of  all  thofe  three  nations  too,  the  ecclefiat 
tical  government  is  extremely  opprefEve.  Tithes 
take  place  in-  all  of  them,  and  are  levied  with  the 
utmoft  rigour  in  thofe  of  Spain  and  Portugal* 
All  of  them  befides  are  oppreifed  with  a  nume- 
rous  race   of  mendicant  friars,    wbofe  beggary 

being 
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being  hot  oi%  iicenfed^  but  confccrated  by  rdi-'  c  »  A  p, 
gion;  is  a  moft  gtievous  tax  upon  the  poor 
people,  who  are  moft  carefully  taught  thai  it  is 
a  duty  to  give,  and  a  very  great  fin  to  refiife 
them  their  charity.  Over  and  above  all  this,  the 
clergy  are,  in  ail  of  ihem,  the  greateft  sngroffers 
of  land. 

Fourthly,  in  the  difpofal  of  their  furplu$ 
produce,  or  of  whatis  over  and  above  their  owa 
confumption,  the  Englifli  colonies  have  been 
more  favoured,  and  have  been  allowed  a  more 
extenfive  market,  than  thofe  of  any  other  Euro- 
pean nation.  Every  European  nation  has  en- 
dcavoured  more  or  lefs  to  monopolize  to  itfelf 
the  commerce  of  its  colonies,  and,  upon  that  ac- 
count, has  prohibited  the  fhips  of  foreign  na- 
tions from  trading  to  them,  and  has  prohibited 
them  from  importing  European  goods  from  any 
foreign  nation.  But  the  manner  in  which  this 
monopoly  has  been  exercifed  in  different  nations 
has  been  very  diflFerent. 

Some  nations  have  given  up  the  tvhole  com- 
merce of  their  colonies  to  an  exclufive  company, 
of  whom  the  colonies  were  obliged  to  buy  all 
fuch  European  goods  as  they  wanted,  and  to 
whom  they  were  obliged  to  fell  the  whole  of 
their  own  furplus  produce.  It  was  the  intereft 
of  the  company,  therefore,  not  only  to  fell  the 
former  as  dear,  and  to  buy  the  latter  as  cheap  as 
poflible,  but  to  buy  no  more  of  the  latter,  even 
at  this  low  price,  than  what  they  could  difpofe  of 
for  a  very  high  price  in  Europe.  It  was  theif 
intered  not  only  to  degrade  in  all  cafes  the  va- 
134  lue 
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BOOK  lue  of  the  furplus  produce  of  the  colpny,  but  in 
^  1  ^  many  cafes  to  difcourage  and  keep  down  the  na-!- 
tural  increafe  of  its  quantity.  ,Of  all  the  ex« 
pedients  that  can  well  be  contrived  to  *fl:unt  the 
natural  growth  of  a  new  colony,  that  of  an  ex« 
clufive  company  is  undoubtedly  the  moft  ef« 
feftual.  This,  however,  has  been  the  policy  of 
Holland,  though  their  company,  in  the  courfe  of 
the  prefent  century,  has  giwn  up  in  many  re- 
fpefts  the  exertion  of  their  exclufive  privilege. 
This  too  was  the  policy  of  Denmark  till  the 
reign  of  the  late  king.  It  has  occafionally  been 
the  policy  of  France,  and  of  late,  fincc  i755» 
after  it  had  been  abandoned  by  all  other  nations, 
on  account  of  its  abfurdity,  it  has  become  the 
policy  of  Portugal  with  regard  at  leaft  to  two  of 
the  principal  provinces  of  Brazil,  Fernambuco  and 
Marannon, 

Other  nations,  without  eftablilhing  an  exclu- 
five company,  have  confined  the  whole  com- 
merce of  their  colonies  to  a  particular  port  of 
the  mother  country,  from  whence  no  (hip  was 
allowed  to  fail,  but  either  in  a  fleet  and  at  a  par- 
ticular feafon,  or,  if  fmgle,  in  confequence  of  a 
particular  licence,  which  in  moft  cafes  was  very 
well  paid  for.  This  policy  opened,  indeed,  the 
trade  of  ^  the  colonies  to  all  the  natives  of  the 
mother  country,  provided  they  traded  from  the 
proper  port,  at  the  proper  feafon,  and  in  the 
propey  veflels.  But  as  all  the  different  mer- 
chants, who  joined  their  ftocks  in  order  to  fit 
out  thofe  licenfed^cffels,  would,  find  it  for  ihfir 
intereft  (o  ^Qt  in  concert^  the  trade  which  yf^% 

carried 
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carried  on  in  this  manner  would  neceflarily  be  ^^^^* 
condufted  very  nearly  upon  the  fame  principles 
aj  that  of  an  exclufive  company.  The  profit  of 
thofe  merchants  would  be  almoft  equally  exorbi- 
tant and  oppreffive.  The  colqnies  would  be  ill 
fiipplied,  and  would  be  obliged  both  to  buy  very 
dear,  and  to  fell  very  cheap.  This,  however, 
till  withia  chefe  few  years,  had  always  been  the 
policy  of  Spain>  and  the  price  of  all  European 
goods, .  accordingly,  is  faid  to  have  been  enor-' 
mous  in  the  Spanifli  Weft  Indies.  At  QuitOy 
we  are  told  by  Ulloa,  a  pound  of  iron  fold  for 
about  four  and  fix-pence,  and  a  pound  of  ft  eel 
for  about  fix  and  nine-pence  fterling.  But  it  i^ 
chiefly  in  order  to  purchafe  European  goods, 
that  the  colonies  pare  with  their  own  produce. 
The  more,  therefore,  they  pay  for  the  one,  the 
lefs  they  really  get  for  the  other,  and  the  dear^^ 
nefs  of  the  one  is  the  fame  thing  with  the  cheap- 
nefs  of  the  other.  The  policy  of  Portugal  is  in 
this  refpeci;  the  fame  as  the  ancient  policy  of  Spain, 
with  regard  to  all  its  colonies,  except  Fernam- 
buco  and  Marannon,  and  with  regard  to  thefe  it 
has  lately  adopted  a  ftill  worfe. 

Other  nations  leave  the  trade  of  their  coIo- 
pies  free  to  a}l  their  fubjeds,  who  may  carry  it  on 
from  all  the  diflPerent  ports  of  the  mother  coun« 
try,  and  who  have  ocpafion  for  no  other  licence 
than  the  common  difpatches  of  the  cuftomhoufe. 
In  this  cafe  the  number  and  difperfed  fituation 
of  the  diflPerent  traders  renders  it  impoffible  for 
them  to  enter  into  any  general  cpmbiqation,  and 
thp\T  competition  is.fufficiem   to  )iind(^r  them 

from 
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BOOK  from  making  very  exorbitant  profits.  Under  fo 
liberal  a  policy  the  colonies  are  enabled  both  to 
fell  their  own  produce  and  to  buy  the  goods  of 
Europe  at  a  reafonable  price.  But  fmce  the 
diifolution  of  the  Plymouth  company,  when  our 
colonies  were  but  in  their  infancy,  this  has  alway$ 
been  the  policy  of  England.  It  has  generally 
too  been  that  of  France^  and  has  been  uniformly 
fo  fmce  the  diifolution  of  what^  in  England,  ii 
commonly  called  their  Miiiiilippi  company.  The 
profits  of  the  trade^  therefore,  which  France  and 
England  carry  on  with  their  colonies,  though  nor 
doubt  fomewhat  higher  than  if  the  competition- 
were  free  to  all  other  nations,  are,  however,  by  no 
means  exorbitant  j  and  the  price  of  European 
goods  accordingly  is  not  extravagantly  high  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  colonies  of  either  of  thofe 
nations.  . 

In  the  exportation  of  their  own  furplus'*  pro- 
duce too,  it  is  only  with  regard  to  certain  com* 
modities  that  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain  are 
confined  to  the  market  of  the  mother  country. 
Thcfe  commodities  having  been  enumerated  in  the 
aft  of  navigation  and  in  fome  other  fubfequent 
afts,  have  upon  that  account  been  called  enmie' 
rated  commodities.  The  reft  are  called  non-enumC' 
rated  \  and  may  be  exported  direftly  to  other 
countries,  provided  it  is  in  Britifh  or  Plantation 
ihips,  of  which  the  owners  and  three-fourths  of 
the  mariners  are  Britifh  fubjefts. 

Among  the,  non-enumerated  commodities  are 
fome  of  the  moil  important  produftions  of  Ame* 

rica 
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ricqi  and  the  Weft  Indies ;  grain  of  all  forts,  kmt*  CHAP, 
ber,  fait  provifions,  fifli,  fugar^  and  rum,  ' 

Grain  is  naturally  the  fir  ft  and  principal  ob* 
jeS  of  the  culture  of  all  new  (polonies.  By  al^ 
lowing  them  a  very  extenfive  market  for  it,  the 
law  encourages  them  to  extend  this  culture  much 
beyond  the  confumption  of  a  thinly  inhabited 
country,  and  thus  to  provide  beforehand  an  ample 
fubfiftence  for  a  continually  increafing  popu<» 
lation*. 

In  a  country  quite  covered  with  wood,  where 
timber  confequently  is  of  Kttle  or  no  value,  the 
cxpence  of  clearing  the  ground  is  the  principal 
obftacle  to  improvement.  By  allowing  the  co- 
lonies a  very  extenfive  market  for  their  lumber,, 
tbe  law  endeavours  to  facilitate  improvement  by 
raifixig  the  price  of  a  commodity  which  would 
otherwife  be  of  little  value,  and  thereby  enabling-, 
them  to  msdte  forae  profit  of  what  would  other- 
wife  be  mere  expence.    . 

In  a  country  neither  haltpeopled  nor  half. 
cultivated,  cattle  naturally  multiply  beyond  the 
donfumption  of  the  inhabitants,  and  are  often 
upon  that  account  of  little  or  no  value.  But  it 
is  necefiary,  it  has  already  been  (hewn,  that  the 
price  of  cattle  Ihould  bear  a  certain  proportion 
to  that  of  corn,  before  the  greater  part  of  the 
lands  of  any  country  can  be  improved.  By  al- 
lowing to  American  cattle,  in  all  Ihapes,  dead 
and  alive,  a  very  extenfive  market,  the  law  en- 
deavours to  raife  the  value  of  a  commodity  of 
which  the  high  price  is  fo'very  effential  to  im- 
provement.     The  good  effeas  of  this^  liberty, 

however,. 
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BOOK  however,   muft  be  fomcwhat  diminiflied  by  the 
*^*        4th  of  George  III.  c.  15.  which  puts  hides  and 
ikins  among  the  enumerated  commodities,  and 
thereby  tends  to  reduce  the  value  of  American 
cattle*  I 

To  increafe  the  ihipping  and  naval  power  of 
Great  Britain,  by  the  extenfion  of  the  fiflieries  of 
our  colonies,  is  an  obje£l  which  the  iegiflature 
£een)s  to  have  had  almoft  coftftantly  in  view. 
Thofe  fifheries,  upon  this  account,  have  had  all 
the  encouragement  which  freedom  can  give 
them,  and  they  have  flourifhed  accordingly. 
The  New  England  fifliery  in  particular  was,  be? 
fore  th^  late  diilurbances,  one  of  the  mod  imi- 
portant>  perhaps,  in  the  world.  The  whale- 
iifliery,  which,  notwithftanding  an  extravagant 
bounty,  is  in  Gr^at  Britain  carried  on  to  fo  little 
purpofe,  that  in  the  opinion  of  many  people 
(which  I  do  not  however  pretend  to  warrant) 
the  whole  produce  does  not  much  exceed  the 
value  of  the  bounties  which  are  annually  paid  for 
it,  is  i|^  New  England  carried  on  without  any 
bounty,  to  a  very  great  extent.  Fifh  is  one  of 
the  principal  .  articles  with  which  the  North 
Americans  trade  ^o  Spain,  Portugal,  and  th$ 
Mediterranean^ 

Sugar  was  originally  an  enuoierated  commo? 
dity  which  could  be  exported  only  to  Great  Bri-^ 
tain.  3ut  in  1731,  i)pon  a  reprefentation  of  the 
fugar-planters,  its  e:{i:portation  was  permitted  to 
all  parts  of  the  world.  The  reftridions,  how- 
ever, with  which  this  liberty  was  granted,  joined 
tQ  the  high  pric;e  of  lugar  in  Grear  Britain,  have 

rendered 
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rendered  it,  in  a  great  meafure,  ineflPe^uaV.  CHAP. 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  ft  ill  continue  to 
be  almoft  the  fole  market  for  all  the  fugar  pro- 
duced in  the  Britifh  plantations.  Their  con- 
fumption  increafes  fo  faft,  that,  though  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  increafing  improvement  of  Jamaica, 
as  well  as  of  the  Ceded  Iflands,  the  importation  of 
fugar  has  increafed  very  greatly  within  thefe 
twenty  years,  the  exportation  to  foreign  countries 
is  faid  to  be  not  much  greater  than  before.' 

liuM  is  a  very  important  article  in  the  trade 
which  the  Americans  carry  on  to  the  coaft  of 
Africa,  from  which  they  bring  back  negroe  (laves 
in  return. 

If  the  whole  furplus  produce  of  America  in 
grain  of  all  forts,  in  fait  provifions,  and  in  fifii» 
had  been  put  into  the  enumeration,  and  thereby 
forced  into  the  market  of  Great  Britain,  it  would 
have  interfered  too  much  with  the  produce  of  |thc 
induftry  of  our  own  people.  It  was  probably 
not  fo  much  from  any  regard  to  the  intereft  of 
America,  as  from  a  jealoufy  of  this  interference, 
that  thofe  important  commodities  have  not  only 
been  kept  out  of  the  enumeration,  but  that  the 
importation  into  Great  Britain  of  all  grain,  ex^ 
cept  rice,  and  of  all  fait  provifions,  has,  in  the  or- 
dinary ft  ate  of  the  law,  been  prohibited. 

The  non-enumerated  commodities  could  on-' 
ginally  be  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  world, 
lumber  and,  rice,  having  been  once  put  into  the 
enumeration,  when  they  were  afterwards  taken 
out  of  it,  were  confined,  as  to  the  European 
market,  to  the  countries  that  lie  fouth  of  Cape 

Finifterre. 
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Finifterre,  By  the  6th  of  George  III.  c.  52.  all 
non-enumerated  commodiiiJes  were  fubjefted  to 
the  like  reftridion.  The  parts  of  Europe  which  lie 
fouth  of  Cape  Finifterre,  are  not  manufaSuring 
countries,  and  we  were  lefs  jealous  of  the  colony 
fhips  carrying  home  from  them  any  manufadures 
which  could  interfere  with  our  own. 

The  enumerated  commodities  are  of  two  forts: 
firft,  fuch  as  are  either  the  peculiar  produce  of 
America,  or  as  cannot  be  produced,  or  at  leaft 
are  not  produced,  in  the  mother  country.  Of 
this  kind  are,  melaffes,  coffee,  cocoa-nuts,  to- 
bacco, pimento,  ginger,  whale-fins,  raw  filk, 
cotton-wool,  beaver,  and  other  peltry  of  Ame- 
rica, indigo,  fiiftic,  and  other  dying  woods: 
fecondly,  fuch  as  are  not  the  peculiar  produce  of 
America,  but  which  are  and  may  be  produced  in 
the  mother  country,  though  not  in  fuch  quan- 
tities as  to  fupply  the  greater  part  of  her  demand, 
which  is  principally  fupplied  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. Of  this  kind  are  all  naval  ftores,  mafts, 
yards,  and  bowfprits,  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine, 
pig  and  bar  iron,  copper  ore,  hides  and  fkins,  pot 
and  pearl  alhcs.  The  largeft  importation  of 
commodities  of  the  firft  kind  could  not  difcburage 
the  growth,  or  interfere  with  the  fale,  of  any  part 
of  the  produce  of  the  mother  country.  By  con- 
fining them  to  the  home  market,  our  merchants, 
it  was  expefted,  would  not  only  be  enabled  to 
buy  them  cheaper  in  the  Plantations,  and  con- 
fequently  to  fell  them  with  a  better  profit  at 
home,  but  to  eftablifh  between  the  Plantations 
and  foreign  countries  an  advantageous  carrying 

trade, 
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trade,  of  which  Great  Britain  was  neceffarily  to  c  h^a  p. 
be  the  Center  or  emporium,  as  the  European 
country  into  which  thofe  commodities  were  firft 
to  be  imported.  The  importation  of  comraoi 
dities  of  the  fecond  kind  might  be  fo  managed 
too,  it  was  fuppofed,  as  to  interfere,  not  with 
the  fale  of  thofe  of  the  fame  kind  which  were 
produced  at  home,  but  with  that  of  thofe  which 
were  imported  from  foreign  countries;  becaufe, 
by  means  of  proper  duties,  they  might  be  ren- 
dered always  fomewhat  dearer  than  the  former, 
and  yet  a  good  deal  cheaper  than  the  latter. 
By  confining  fuch  commodities  to  the  home 
.  market,  therefore,  it  was  propofed  to  difcourage 
the  produce,  not  of  Great  Britain,  but  of  fome 
foreign  countries  with  which  the  balance  of  trade 
was  believed  to  be  unfavourable  to  Great  Bri- 
tain. 

The  prohibition  of  exporting  from  the  co- 
lonies, to  any  other  country  but  Great  Britain, 
mafts,  yards,  and  bowfprits,  tar,  pitch,  and  tur- 
pentine, naturally  tended  to  lower  the  price  of 
timber  in  the  colonies,  and  confequently  to  in- 
creafe  the  expence  of  clearing  their  lands,  the 
principal  obftade  to  their  improvement.  But 
about  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  in 
1703,  the  pitch  and  tar  company  of  Sweden 
>endeav6ured  to  raife  the  price  of  their  commodi- 
ties to  Great  Britain,  by  prohibiting  their  ex- 
portation, except  in  their  own  fliips,  at  their 
own  price,  and  in  fuch  quantities  as  they  thought 
proper.  In  order  to  counteraft  this  notable 
piece  of  mercantile  policy,  and  to  render  hcrfelf 

7  .« 
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as  much  as  pofllble  independent^  not  only*  ef 
Sweden,  but  of  all  the  other  northern  powers^ 
Great  Britain  gave  .a  bounty  upon  the  importa- 
tion of  naval  (lores  from  America,  and  the  eife& 
of  this  bounty  was  to  raife  the  price,  of  timber  in 
America,  much  more  than  the  confinement  to 
the  home  market  could  lower  it;  and  as  botk 
regulations  were  enaded  at  the  fame  time,  their 
joint  cScQt  was  rather  to  encourage  than  to  dif^ 
courage  the  clearing  of  land  in  America. 

Though  pig  and  bar  iron  too  have  been  put 
among  the  enumerated  commodities,  yet  as, 
when  imported  from  America,  they  are  exempted 
from  confiderable  duties  to  which  they  are  fub- 
jeSt  when  imported  from  any  other  country,  the 
one  part  of  the  regulation  contributes  more  to 
encourage  the  ereftion  of  furnaces  in  America, 
than  the  other  to  difcourage  iL  There  is  no 
manufaflure  which  occafions  fq  great  a  confump- 
tion  of  wood  as  a  furnace,  or  which  can  contri- 
bute fo  much  to  the  clearing  of  a  country  over- 
grown with  it. 

The  tendency  of  fome  of  thefe  regulations  to 
raife  the  value  of  timber  in  America,  and  there- 
by to  facilitate  the  clearing  of  the  land,  was 
neithef,  perhaps,  intended  nor  underflood  by 
the  legiflature.  Though  their  beneficial  eflfcQs, 
however,  have  been  in  this  refpeft  accidental, 
they  have  not  upon  that  account  been  lefs  real* 

The  moft  perfed  freedom  of  trade  is  permitted 
between  the  Britifli  colonies  of  America  and  the 
Weft  Indies,  both  in  the  enumerated  and  in  the 
non-enumerated  commodities.    Thofe  colonies  are 

now 
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tloHlr  become  fo  populous  and  thriving,  that  each 
of  them  finds  in  fome  of  the  others  a  great  and 
extenfive  market   for  every  part  of  its  produce. ' 
All  of  ih^rn  takeii  together,   they  make  a  great 
internal  market  for  the  produce  of  one  another. 

The  liberality  of  England,  however,  towards 
the  trade  of  her  colonies,  has  been  confined  chiefly 
to  what  concei^ns  the  market  for  their  produce, 
either  in  its  rude  ftate,  or  in  what  may  be  called 
the  very  firft  ftage  of  manufaQ:ure«  The  more 
advanced  or  more  refined  manufadtures  even  of 
the  colony  produce,  the  merchants  and  manu- 
faftwrers  oi  Great  Britain  chufe  to  referve  .  to 
themfelvtbs,  and  have  prevailed  upon  the  legifla- 
ture  to  prevent  their  eftabliftiment  in  the  colo- 
nies, fometimes  by  high  duties,  and  fometimcs  by 
^bfolute  prohibitions* 

While,  for  example,  Mufkovado  fugars  from 
the  Britifli  plantations,  pay  upon  importadon 
only  6  s.  4  rf.  the  hundred  weight ;  white  fugars 
pay  I  /.  I  /.  id.}  and  refined,  either  double  or 
fmgle,  in  loaves  4/.  2/*  S^*^-^.  When  thofe 
high  duties  wete  impofed.  Great  Britain  was 
the  fole,  and  ihe  dill  continues  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal market  to  which  the  fiigars  of  the  Britiih 
colonies  could  be  exported^  They  amounted, 
therefore,  to  a  prohibition,  at  firft  of  claying 
or  refining  fugar  for  any  foreign  market,  and 
at  prefent  of  claying  or  refining  it  for  the  market, 
which  takes  off,  perhaps,  more  than  nine-tenths 
of  the  whole  produce.  The  manufadlure  of  clay- 
ing or  refining  fugar  accordingly,  though  it  has 
flouriflied  in  all  the  fugar  colonics  of  France,  has' 

VOL.  11.  Q  «  bcea 
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been  little  cultivated  in  any  of  thofe  of  Enghtid, 
except  for  the  market  of  the  colonies  themfelves. 
While  Grenada  was  in  the  hands  of  the  French, 
there  was  a  refinery  of  fugar,  by  claying  at 
leaft,  upon  almoft  every  plantation.  Since  it  fdl 
into  thofe  of  the  Englifli,  almoft  all  works  of 
this  kind  have  been  given  up,  and  there  are  at 
prefen^,  Odober  1773,  I  am  affured,  not  above 
two  or  three  remaining  in  the  ifland.  At  pre- 
fent,  ^however,  by  an  indulgence  of  the  cuftora- 
houfe,  clayed  or  refined  fugar,  if  reduced  from 
loaves  into  powder,  is  commonly  imported  as 
Mufkovado. 

While  Great  Britain  encourages  in  America 
the  manufadures  of  pig  and  bar  iron,  by  ex- 
empting them  from  duties  to  which  the  like 
commodities  are  fubjeft  when  imported  from  any 
other  country,  fhe  impofes  an  abfolute  prohibi- 
tion upon  the  ereftion  of  fteel  furnaces  and  ilit- 
mills  in  any  of  her  American  plantations.  She 
will  not  fuffer  her  colonies  to  work  in  thofe  more 
refilled  manufadtures  even  for  their  own  con- 
fumption ;  but  infifts  upon  their  purchafing  of 
Jier  merchants  and  manufafturers  all  goods  of 
this  kind  which  they  have  occafion  for. 

She  prohibits  the  exportation  from  one  pro- 
vince to  another  by  water,  and  even  the  carriage . 
by  land  upon  horfeback,  or  in  a  cart,  of  hats,  of 
wools  and  Woollen  goods,  •  of  the  produce  of 
America ;  a  regulation  which  effeftually  prevents 
the  eftablifhment  of  any  manufafture  of  fuch 
commodities  for  diftant  fale,  and  confines  the 
induftry    of   her  colonifts  in   this  way  to  fuch 

coarfe 
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Coarfe  and  houfehold  manufaftures,   as  a  private  CHAP, 
family  commonly  makes  for  its  own   ufe,  or  for 
that  of  fome  of  its  neighbours  in  the  fame  pro- 
vince* 

To    prohibit  a   great  people,    however,   from 
making  all  that  they  can  of  every  part  of  their 
own  produce,  or  from  employing  their  flock  and 
induftry  in  the  way  that  they  judge  moft  advan- 
tageous to  themfelves,  is  a  manifefl:  violation  of 
the  moft    facred    rights   of    mankind.      Unjuft, 
however,  as  fuch  prohibitions  may  be,  they  have 
not  hitherto '  been  very  hurtful  to  the  colonies. 
Land  is  ftill  fo  cheap,  and,  confequently,  labour 
fo  dear  among  them,  that  they  can  import  from 
the  mother  country  almoft  all  the  more  refined 
or   more   advanced    manufafturcs   cheaper    than 
they  could  make  them  for  themfelves.     Though 
they  had  not,   therefore,    been  prohibited  from 
eflablifhing  fuch  manufactures,  yet  in  their  prefent 
flate  of  improvement,  a  regard  to  their  own  in- 
tereft  would,  probably,  have  prevented  them  from 
doing  fo.     In  their  prefent  ftate  of  improvement, 
thofe    prohibitions,    perhaps,    without   cramping 
their  induftry,  or  reftraining  it  from  any  employ- 
ment to  which  it  would  have  gone  of  its  own 
accord,    are  only  impertinent   badges   of  flavery 
impofed-  upon  them,   without  any  fufficient   rea- 
fon,  by  the  groundlefs'jealoufy  of  the  merchants 
and  manufacturers  of  the  mother  country.     In  a 
more  advanced  ftate  they  might  be  really  opprcf* 
five  and  infupportable. 

Gjieat  Britain  too,  as  fhe  confines  to  her  own 
market  fome  of  the  moft  important  produdions 
,        .  c  c  2  of 
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BOOK  «f  the  colonies,  fo  in  com()enfation  Ihe  gives  td 
fome  of  them  an  advantage  in  that  market; 
fometimes  by  impofing  higher  duties  upon  the 
like  productions  when  imported  from  dther  coun- 
tries, and  fometimes  by  giving  bounties  upon 
their  importation  from  the  colohies.  In  the  ftrft» 
way  fhe  gives  an  advantage  in  the  home  maxkef 
to  the  fugar,  tobacco,  and  iron  of  her  own  co^ 
lonies,  and  in  the  fecotid  to  their  raw  fiik,  ta 
their  hemp  and  flax,  fo  their  indigo,  to  then" 
liaval-ftores,  and  to  their  building  timber^  Tlus 
fecond  way  of  encouraging  the  cokmy  produce 
by  bounties  upon  importation,  is,  fo  iar  as  I 
have  been  able  to  learn,  peculiar  to  Great  Bri- 
tain. The  firft  is  not,  Portagal  does  not  con- 
tent herfelf  with  impofing  higher  dnties  upon 
the  importation  of  tobacco  from  any  othef 
country,  but  prohibits  it  under  the  fevereft  pe- 
Halties^ 

With  regard  to  the  importation  of  goods  from 
Europe,  England  has  likewife  dealt  mote  libe- 
rally with  her  colonies  than  any  other  nation. 

Great  Britain  allows  a  part,  almoft  always  the 
half,  generally  a  larger  portion,  and  fometimes 
the  whole  of  the  duty  which  is  paid  upon  (he  im* 
portation.of  foreign  goods,  to  be  drawn  back 
upon  their  exportation  to  any  foreign  countrf* 
No  independent  foreign  country,  it  was  eafy  to 
forefee,  would  receive  them  if  they  came  to  if 
loaded  with  the  heavy  duties  to  which  ahUoA  ali 
foreign  goods  are  fubjefted  on  their  importation 
into  Great  Britain.  Uiifefs,  therefore,  fome 
part  of  thofe  duties  wa&  drawA  back  upop  ex- 
portation^ 
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portation,  there  waj  anepd  of  the  carrying  trade-;  c  ha  p^ 
a  trade  fo  much-  faycmr^d    by    the    mercantile 
fyftera. 

Our  cdlonies,  however,  jire  by  no  mean$  ini. 

depcndentt  foreign  countries  j  and  Great  Britain 

having,  aifumed  to  herfelf  the  exclufive  right  of 

fupplying    them   with    all   goods   from  Europe, 

might  have  forced  them  (in  the  fame  manner  as 

other  countrie$  have  done  their  colonies)  to  re» 

ceive  fuch  goods  loaded  with  all  the  fame  du« 

des   which    they  paid  in    the   mother    country* 

But,  on  the  contrary,  till  1763,  the  fame  draw? 

backs  were    paid    upon  the  exportation  of    the 

greater  part  of  foreign  goods  to  our  colonies  as 

to  any  independent  foreign  country,     In .  1 763, 

indeed,    by  the  4th  of   Gcc,   III.    c.    15,    this; 

indulgence    was    ^    good    deal    abated,   and  i( 

was  enafted,  "  That  no  part  of  the  duty  called 

^*  the  old  fubfidy  Ihould  be  drawn  back  for  any 

"  goods  of  the  growth,    produftion,    or  manu- 

^'  failure  of  Europe  or  the   EaftJndies,    whicl^ 

*'  Ihould  be  exported  from  this  kingdom  to  any 

"  Bridfh    colony    or    plantation    in    America} 

^^  wines,  white  callicoes,  and  muflins  excepted/^ 

Before  this  law,  ma^iy  different  forts  of  foreign 

goods  might  have  bqcn  bought  cheaper  in  the 

plantations  than  in  the  mother  country ;    ^n4 

ibmc  may  ftill. 

Q?  the  greater  part  of   the  regulations  con, 

cerning  the    colony  trade,   the  merchants  who 

carry  it  on,  it  muft  be  obferved,  have  been  the 

H^ryxcipal  advifers.    We  muft  not  wonder,  therfrj 

C  Q  3  f^rOi 
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BOOK  fore,  if,  in  the  greater  part  of  them,  their  In^ 
}^L  1  tereft  has  been  more  confidered  than  either  that 
of  the  colonies  or  that  of  the  mother  country. 
In  their  exclufive  privilege  of  fupplying  the  colo- 
nies with  all  the  goods  which  they  wanted  from 
Europe,  and  of  purchafing  all  fiich  parts  of  their 
furplus  produce  as  could  not  interfere  with  any 
of  the  trades  which  they  themfelves  carried  on  at 
home,  the  intereft  of  the  colonies  was  facrificed 
to  the  intereft  of  thofe  merchants.  In  allowing 
the  fame  drawbacks  upon  the  re-exportation  of 
the  greater  part  of  European  and  Eaft-India 
goods  to  the  colonies,  as  upon  their  re-export- 
ation to  any  independent  country,  the  intereft 
of  the  mother  country  was  facrificed  to  it,  even 
according  to  the  mercantile  ideas  of  that  inte- 
reft. It  was  for  the  intereft  of  the  merchants 
to  pay  as  little  as  poflible  for  the  foreign  goods 
which  they  fent  to  the  colonies,  and,  confe- 
quently,  to  get  back  as  much  as  pofTible  of  the 
duties  which  they  advanced  upon  their  import- 
ation into  Great  Britain.  They  might  thereby 
be  enabled  to  fell  in  the  colonies,  either  the  fame 
quantity  of  goods  with  a  greater  profit,  or  a 
greater  quantity  with  the  fame  profit,  and,  con- 
fequently,  to  gain  fomething  either  in  the  one 
way  or  the  other.  It  was,  likewife,  for  the  in- 
,jLereft  of  the  colonies  to  get  all  inch  goods  as 
cheap,  and  in  as  great  abundance  as  poflible. 
But  this  might  not  always  be  for  the  intereft  of 
the  mother  country.  She  might  frequently 
fuffer  both  in  her  revenue,    by  giving  back  a 

great 
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great  part  of  the  duties  which  had  been  paid  upon  CHAP, 
the  i  Importation  of  fuch  goods  •;  and  in  her  ma.- 
nufaSures,  by  being  underfold  in  the  colony  mar- 
ket, in  confequence  of  the  eafy  terms  upon  which 
foreign  manufaftures  could  be  carried  thither  by 
means  of  thofe  drawbacks.  The  progrefs  of  the 
linen  manufafture  of  Great  Britain,  it  is  com* 
monly  faid,  has  been  a  good  deal  retarded  by  the 
drawbacks  upon  the  re-exportation  of  German 
Unen  to  the  American  colonies. 

But  though  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  with 
regard  to  the  trade  of  her  colonies  has  been 
dictated  by  the  fame  mercantile  fpirit  as'  that  of 
other  nations,  it  has,  however,  upon  the  whole, 
been  lefs  illiberal  and  oppreflive  than  that  of  any 
of  them. 

In  every  thing,  except  their  foreign  trade,  the ' 
liberty  of  the  Englifh  colonifts  to  manage  their 
own  affairs  their  own  way  is  complete.  It  is 
in  "every  rcfpeO:  equal  to  that  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  at  home,  and  is  fecured  in  the  fame 
manner,  by  an  affembly  of  the  reprefentatives  of 
the  people,  who  claim  the  fole  right  of  impofing 
taxes  for  tjie  fi^pport  of  the  colony  government. 
The  authority  of  this  affembly  overawes  the 
executive  power,  and  neither  the  meaneft  nor 
the  moft  obnoxious  colonift,  a?  long  as  he  obeys 
the  law,  has  any  thing  to  fear  from  the  refent- 
ment,  either  of  the  governor,  or  of  iiny  other 
civil  or  military  officer  in  the  province.  The 
colony  affemblies,  though,  like  the  houfe  of 
commons  in  England,  they  are  not  always  a  very 
?qual  reprefentation  of  the  people,  yet  they  ap- 
c  c  4  proach 
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BOOK  proach^more  nearly  to  that  charafber ;  and  as  tbe 
executive  power  either    has   not  the   means  to 
CQnrupt  them>    or,    on  account  of  the  fupport 
^hich  it  receives    from   th^  mother  country,  i» 
not  under  the  neceflity  of  doing  fo,  they  are  per-^ 
haps  in  general  more  influenced  by  the  inclina* 
tions  of  their  conftituents-     The  councils,  which 
in   the    colony   legiflatures,    'correfpond    to    the 
houfe  of  lords  in   Great  Britain,  are  not  comt 
pofed  of  an  hereditary  nobility.     In  fome  of  the 
colonies,  as  in  three  of  the  governments  of  New 
England,    thofe  councils  are   not  appointed  by 
the  king,  but  chofen  by  the  reprcfentatives  of 
the  people.     In  none  of  the  Englifh  colonies  is 
there  are  any  hereditary  nobility*     In  all  of  them, 
indeed,  as  in  all  other  free   countries,   the  de- 
fcehdant  of  an  old  colony  family  is   more  re- 
Jpected  than  an  upftart  of  equal  merit  and  for- 
tunie :  but  he  is  only  more  refpefted,  and  he  has 
no  privileges  by  which  he  can  be  troublefome  to 
his  neighbours.     Before   the   commencement  of 
tbe  prefcnt   difturbances,    the   colony   aflemblie^ 
had  not  only  the  legiflativ^,  but  a  part   of  the 
executive    power.     In '  Conneflicut  and   Rhode 
Ifland.  they  elefted  the  governor.     In   the  other 
colonies  they  appointed  the  revenue  officers  who 
colleSed  the  taxes    impdfed  by   thofe   refpeOive 
aflemblies,   to  whom  thofe  officers   were   imme- 
diately refponfible.      There     is    more    equality, 
therefore,    among    the    Englifh    colonifls,    than 
among  the  inhabitants   of  the  mother   country. 
Their   m^mners  are  more   republican,  and   their 
government3i  thofe  of  three  of  the  provinces  of 

New 
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New  England  in  particular,   have  hitherto  been  c  H  A  p. 
more  republican  too. 

The  abfolutc  governments  of  Spain,   Portu* 

gal,  and  France,   on  the  contrary,  take  place  in 

their    colonies ;     and    the   difcretionary    powers 

which  fuch  governments -commonly  delegate  to 

all  their  inferior  officers  are,  on  account  of  the 

great    diftance,'  naturally  exercifed    there    with 

more  than  ordinary  violence-     Under  all  abfo- 

lute  governments  there  is    more   liberty  in  the 

capital  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country. 

The-  fovcreign  himfelf   can    never    have   either 

intereft  or  inclination   to  pervert   the  order  of 

juftice,    or   to  opprefs  the    great   body  of   the 

people.      In   the  capital  his  prefence  over-awes 

more  or  lefs  all  his  inferior  officers^  who  in  the 

remoter  provinces,  from  whence  the  complaint$ 

of  the  people  are  lefs  likely  to  reach  him,    can 

cxercife   their .  tyranny  with   much  more  fafety. 

But  the  European  colonies  in  America  are  more 

remote  than  the  moil   diftant  provinces  of  the 

greateft  empires  which    had   ever  been  known 

before.     The  government  of  the  Englifh  colonies 

is  perhaps  the  only  one  which,  fince  the  world 

began,    could  give  perfefl:  fecurity  to  the  inha* 

bitant§  of  fo  very  diftant  a  province.     The  ad- 

ipiiniftratipn   pf   the  French  colonies,    however, 

has  always   been    pQudufted  with   more    gentle- 

nefs  and  n^oderation  thaii  that  of  the  Spanifli  and 

Portuguefe.     This  fuperiority  of  condud  is  fuit- 

fible  both  to  the  chara^aer  of  the  French  nation, 

and  to  what  forms  the  charader  of  every  nation, 

the  nature  of  their  government,  which,  though 

arbitrary 
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^  ^\?  ^    arbitrary  and  violent  in  comparifon  with  that  oF 
t^'  -^T  _j  Great  Britain,  is  legal  and  free  in  comparifon  withL 
thofe  of  Spain,  and  Portugal, 

It  is  in  the  progrefs  of  the  North  American 
colonies,  however,  that  the  fuperiority  of  the 
Englifii  policy  chiefly  appears.  The  progrefs  of 
the  fugar  colonies  of  France  has  been  at  leaft 
equal,  perhaps  fuperior,  to  that  of  the  greater 
part  of  thofe  of  England  ;  and  yet  the  fugar 
colonies  of  England  enjoy  a  free  goverpmenfe 
nearly  of  the  fame  kind  with  that  which  takes 
place  in  her  colonies  of  North  America.  But , 
the  fugar  colonies  of  France  are  not  difcouraged, 
like  thofe  of  England,  from  refining  their  own 
fugar ;  and,  what  is  of  ftill  greater  importance,  the 
genius  of  their  government  naturally  introduces  a 
better  management  of  their  negro  flaves. 

In  all  European  colonies  the  culture  of  the 
fugar-cane  is  carried  on  by  negro  flaves.  The 
conftitution  of  thofe  who  have  been  born  in  the 
temperate  climate  of  Europe,  could  not,  it  is  fup- 
pofed,  fupport  the  labour  of  digging  the  ground 
under  the  burning  fun  of  the  Weft  Indies ;  and 
the  culture  of  the  fugar-cane,  as  it  is  managed 
at  prefent,  is  all  hand  labour,  though,  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  the  drill  plough  might  be  in- 
troduced into  it  with  great  advantage.  But,  as 
the  profit  and  fuccefs  of  the  cultivation  which 
is  carried  on  by  means  of  cattle,  depend  very 
much  upon  the  good  management  of  thofe  cat- 
tle; fo  the  profit  and  fuccefs  of  that  which  is 
carried  on  by  flaves,  muft  depend  equally  upon 
the  good  management  of  thofe  flaves  j  and  in  the 

good 
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good  management  of  their  flaves  the  French  C  H  A  p, 
planters,  I  think  it  is  generally  JiUowed,  are  fu-  -  .  ^'  * 
perior  to  the  Englifli*  The  law,  fo  far  as  it 
give^  fome  weak  proteftion  to  the  flave  againfl: 
the  violence  of  his  mafter,  is  likely  to  be  better 
executed  in  a  colony  where  the  government  is 
in  a  great  meafure  arbitrary,  than  in  one  where 
it  .is  altogether  free.  In  every  country  where  the 
unfortunate  law  of  flavery  is  eftabliflied,  the 
Hiagiftrate,  when  he  protefts  the  flave,  inter- 
meddles in  fome  meafure  in  the  management  of 
the  private  property  of  the  mafter;  and,  in  a 
free  country,  where  the  mafter  is  perhaps  either 
a  member  of  the  colony  aflembly,  or  an  eleftor 
of  fuch  a  member,  he  dare  not  do  this  but  with 
the  greateft  caution  and  circumfpedion.  The 
refpeft  which  he  is  obliged  to  pay  to  the  mafter, 
renders  it  more  difficult  for  him  to  protcft  the 
Have.  But  in  a  country  where  the  government 
is  in  a  great  meafure  arbitrary,  where  it  is  ufual 
for  the  magiftrate  to  intermeddle  even  in  the 
management  of  the  private  property  of  indi- 
4uals,  and  to  fend  them,  perhaps,  a  lettre  dc 
cachet  if  they  do  not  manage  it  according  to  his 
liking,  it  is  much  eafier  for  him  to  givp  fome 
protedion  to  the  flave;  and  common  humanity 
naturally  difpofes  him  to  do  fo.  The  proteftion 
of  the  magiftrate  renders  the  flave  lefs  con- 
temptible in  the  eyes  of  his  mafter,  who  is 
thereby  induced  to  confider  him  with  more  re- 
gird,  and  to  treat  him  with  more  gei^tlenefs. 
Gentle  ufage  renders  the  flave  not  only  more 
faithful,    but    more    intelligent,    and    therefore, 

.    upon 
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I^OOK  upon  a  double  account,  more  nfeftil.  He  ap« 
proaches  more  to  die  condition  of  a  free  fervant^ 
and  may  poflefe  fome  degree  of  integrity  and 
attachment  to  hjis  mafler's  intereft,  virtues  which 
frequently  belong  to  free  fervants,  but  which  nevei^ 
can  belong  to  a  flate,  who  is  treated  as  ilaves  com-> 
monly  are  in  countries  where  the  mafter  is  perfeftly 
free  and  fecurc. 

That  the  condition  of  a  flavc  is  better  under 
an  arbitrary  than  under  a  free  government,  is,  I 
believe,  fupported  by  the  hiftory  of  all  ages  and 
nations.  In  the  Roman  hiftory,  the  firft  time 
we  read  of  the  magiftrate  interpofing  to  protefl 
the  Have  from  the  violence  of  his  ma^er,  is 
undtr  the  emperors.  When  Vedius  PoUio,  in  the 
prefence  of  Auguftus,  ordered  one  of  his  flavesi^ 
who  had  committed  a  flifjht  fault,  to  be  cut  inta 
pieces,  and  thrown  into  his  fifh-pond  in  order  to 
feed  his  filhes,  the  empenor  commanded  him,  with 
indignation,  to  emancipate  immediately,  not  only 
that  flave,  but  all  the  dthers  that  belonged  to  him. 
XJnder  the  republic  no  magiftrate  could  have  ha4 
authority  enough  to  proteft  the  flave,  much  lefs  to 
punifli  the  mafter. 

Tun  ftock,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  which  ha^ 
improved  the,  fugar  colonies  of  France,  par* 
ticularly  the  great  colony  of  St.  Domingo,  h^ 
been  raifed  almoft  entirely  from  fhe  gradual  im^ 
provement  and  cultivation  of  thofe  colonies.  It 
has  been  almoft  altogether  the  produce  of  the 
foil  and  of  the  induftry  of  the  colonifts,  or,  what 
comes  to  the  fame  thing,  the  price  of  that  pro- 
duce gradually  accumulated  by  good    manage-. 

cxeftt^ 
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ttliisnt^  and  employed  in  r^flng  a  ftiil  greater  C  M  A  F. 
produce.  But  the  ftock  which  has  improved  and 
cultivated,  the  fiigar  colonies  of  England  has,  'a 
great  part  of  it,  been  fent  out  from  England, 
and  has  by  no  means  been  altogether  the  pro* 
duce  of  the  foil  and  induftiy  of  the  eolonifts^ 
The  profperity  of  the  Englilh  fugar  colonies  has 
been,  in  a  great  meafure,  owing  to  the  great 
riches  Off  England,  of  which  a  part  has  over- 
flowed, if  one  may  fay  fo,  upon  thofe  colonies^ 
But  the  profperity  of  the  fugar  colonies  of  France 
has  been  entirely  owing  to  the  good  conduft  pf 
the  colonifts,  which  muft  therefore  have  had 
fome  fuperiority  over  that  of  the  Englilh  j  and 
this  fuperiority  has  been  remarked  in  nothmg 
&>  much  as  in  the  g6od  management  of  their 
flaves. 

StTCH  have  beeii  the  general  oatlities  of  the 
jx)licy  of  the  different  European  nations  with  re- 
gard to  their  colonies. 

The  policy  of  Europe,  therefore,  has  very 
little  to  boaft  of^  either  in  the  original  eftablifli- 
inent,  or,  fo  far  a?  concerns  their  internal  go* 
trernment,  in  the  fubfcquent  profperity  of  the  co- 
lonies of  America. 

Folly  and  injuftice  feem  to  hate  been  tfes 
principles  which  prefided  over  and  direded  the 
firft  projeft  of  eftablifliing  thofe  colonies,;  th0 
folly  of  hunting  after  gold  and-  filver  mines,  and 
the  injuftice  of  coveting  the  poffeffion  of  a.  coun- 
try whofe  harmlefs  natives,  far  from  having  ever 
injured  the  people  of  Europe^  •  had  receiVcd  the 

firft 
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B  o  o  K  fiffl;  adventurers  with  every  mark  of  kindnefs  and 
hofpitality. 

The  adventurers,  indeed,  who  formed  fome 
of  the  later  eftablifliments,  joined,  to  the  chi- 
merical projeft  of  finding  gold  and  filver  mines, 
other  motives  more  reafohable  and  more  laudable ; 
but  even  thefe  motives  do  very  little  honour  to  the 
policy  of  Europe. 

The  Englifli  puritans,  reftrained  at  home, 
fled  for  freedom  to  America,  and  eftablifhed 
there  the  four  governments  of  New  England. 
The  Englifli  catholics,  treated  with  much 
greater  injuftice,  eflabliflied  that  of  Maryland ; 
the  Quakers,  that  of  Pennfylvania.  The  Portu- 
guefe  Jews,  perfecuted  by  the  inquifition,  ftript 
of  their  fortunes,  and  baniflied  to  Brazil,  intro- 
duced, by  their  example,  fome  fort  of  order 
and  induftry  among  the  tranfported  felons  and 
ftrumpets,  by  whom  that  colony  was  originaMy 
peopled,  and  taught  them  the  culture  of  the  fugar- 
cane.  Upon  all  thefe  different  occafions  it  was, 
not  the  wifdom  and  policy,  but  the  diforder  and 
injuftice  of  the  European  governments,  which 
peopled  and  cultivated  America, 

In.  effeftuating  fome  of  the  moft  important  of 
thefe  eftablifliments,  the  different  governments 
of  Europe  had  as  little  merit  as  in  projefting 
them.  The  conqueft  of  Mexico  was  the  projeft, 
not  of  the  council  of  Spain,  but  of  a  governor 
of  Cuba;  and  it  was  effeftuated  by  the  fpirit  of 
the  bold  adventurer  to  whom  it  was  entrufted, 
in  fpite  of  every  thing  which  that  governor,  who 

foon 
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foon  repented  of  having  trufted  fuch  a  p.erfon,  C  H  A  p. 
could  do  to  thwart  it.  The  conquerors  of  Chili 
anil  Peru,  and  of  almoft  all  the  other  Spaniih 
fettlements  upon  the  continent  of  America,  car- 
ried out  with  them  no  other  publick  encourage- 
ment, but  a  general  permiflion  to  make  fettle- 
ments and  conquells  in  the  name  of  the  king  of 
Spain.  Thofe  adventurers  were  all  at  the  private 
rifk  and  expence  of  the  adventurers.  The  go- 
vernment of  Spain  contributed  fcarce  any' thing 
to  any  of  them.  That  of  England  contributed 
as  little  towards  effeftuating  the  eftablifhment  of 
fomie  of  its  mpft  important  colonies  in  -North 
America. 

When  thofe  eftablifhments  were  efFeftuated, 
and  had  become  fo  confiderable  as  to  attrafl:  the 
attention  of  the  mother'  country,  the  firfl:  regu- 
lations which  {lie  made  with  regard  to  them  had 
always  in  vievj'  to  fecure  to  herfelf  the  monopoly 
of  their  commerce ;  to  confine  their  market,  and 
to  enlarge  her  own  at  their  expence,  and,  con- 
fequently,  rather  to  damp  and  difcourage,  than 
to  quicken  and  forward  the  courfe  of  their  pro- 
fpericy.  In  the  different  ways  in  which  this  mo- 
nopoly has  been  exercifed,  confifts  one.  6f  the 
moft  effential  differences  in  the  policy  of  the  dif- 
ferent European  nations  with  regard  to  their 
colonies.  The  bed  of  them  all,  that  of  England, 
is  only  fomewhat  lefs  illiberal  and  opprefiive  than 
that  of  any  of  the  reft. 

In   what   way,    therefore,    has  the    policy  of 

Europe  contributed  either  to  the  firfl   eftablifli- 

ment,  or  to  the  prefent  grandeur  of  the  colonies 

4  of 
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1  o  o  K  of  America  ?  In  one  way,  and  in  one  way  qnlyi 
^^^^  it  has  contributed  a  good  deal.  Magna  vinfm 
maieri  It  bred  and  formed  the  men  who  Wek 
capable  of  atchieving  fuch  great  a£tion$^  and  of 
laying  the  foundation  of  fo  great  an  empire  j  and 
there  is  no  other  quarter  of  the  world  of  which 
the  policy  is  capable  of  forming,  or  has  cwr 
aftually  and  in  fa£t  formed  fuch  men.  The  co- 
lonies owe  to  the  policy  of  {Europe  the  education 
and  great  views  of  their  active  and  enterpriiing 
founders ;  and  fome  of  the  greateft  and  moft  im* 
portant  of  them,  fo  far  as  concerns  their  internal 
government^  owe  to  it  fcarce  any  thing  elfe« 


Part  Third- 

Of  the  Advantages  which  Europe  has  derived frofi 
the  Difcovery  of  America^  and  from  that  of  d 
Pajage  to  the  Eaji  Indies  by  the  Cape  tf  Good 
Hope. 

(Suck  are  the  advantages  which  the  colonies 
*^  of  America  have  derived  from  the  policy  of 
Europe. 

What  are  thofe  which  Europe  has  derived 
|rom  the  difcovery  and  colonization  of  America? 

Those  advantages  may  be  divided,  firft,  into 
tke  general  advantages  which  Europe,  confidercd 
as  one  great  country,  has  derived  from  thofe 
great  events  ;  and,  fecondly,  into  the  particular 
advantages  which  each  colonizing  country  hai 
derived  from  the  colonies  which  particularly  bc- 
7  long 
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long  to  it,  iin  confequence  of  the  authority., oy- ^-^^^^^ 
dominion  \frhich  it.exercifesover  thenii 

The  general  advantages  which  Europe,   eoa- 
fidered  as  one  great  country,    has  derimi 'fi:oiii^ 
the  difcovery  and  colonization  of  America,  con* 
fift,  firft,  in  the  increafe  of  its  enjoyments  5  and* 
fecondly,  in  the  augmentation  of  its  induftry. 

The  furplus  produce  of  America,  imported 
into  Europe,  furnifhes  the  inhabitants  of  this 
great  continent  with  a  variety  of  commodities 
which  they  could  not  otherwife  have  pofleffed, 
fome  for  conveniency  and  ufe,  fome.for  pleafure, 
and  foine  for  ornament,  and  thereby  contributes 
to  increafe  their  enjoyments. 

The  difcovery  and  colonization  of  America^ 
it  will  readily  be  allowed,  have  contributed  to 
augment  the  induftry,  firft,  of  all  the  countries 
which,  trade  to  it  direftly ;  fuch  as  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, France,  and  England;  and  fecondly,  of 
all  thofe  which,  without  trading  to  it  diredly^ 
fend,  through  the  medium  of  other  countries^ 
goods  to  it  of  their  own  produce;  fuch  as  AuA 
trian  Flanders,  and  fome  provinces  of  Germany, 
•which,  through  the  medium  of  the  countries  be- 
fore mentioned,  fend  to  it  a  confiderable  quan-' 
tity  of  linen  and  ^ther  goods.  All  fuch  coun- 
tries have  evidently  gained  a  more  extenfivc 
market  for  their  furplus  produce,  and  muft  con- 
fequently  have  been  encouraged  to  increafe  its 
quantity. 

But,  that  thofe  great  events  fhould  likewife . 
have  contributed  to  enc<3urage  the  induftry  qf  * 
countries,  fuch  as  Hungary   and  Pgland,  which* 
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iuay  never,  perhaps,  have  fcnt  a  fingle  'comm6^ 
dity  of  their  own  produce  to  America,  is  not, 
perhaps,  altogether  fo  evident.  That  thofc  events 
have  done  fo,  however,  cannot  be  doubted. 
Some  part  of  the  produce  of  America  is  con* 
fumed  in  Hungary  and  Poland,  and  there  is 
fome  demand  there  for  the  fugar,  chocolate,  and 
tobacco,  of  that  new  quarter  of  the  world.  But 
thofe  commodities  muft  be  purchafed  with  fomc- 
thing  which  is  either  the  produce  of  the  iiiduftry 
of  Hungary  and  Poland,  or  with  fometking 
which  had  been  purchafed  with  fome  part  of  that 
jproduce.  Thofe  commodities  of  America  atfe 
new  values,  new  equivalents,  introduced  into 
Hungary  and  Poland  to  be  exchanged  there  for 
the  furplus  produce  of  thofe  countries.  By  being 
carried  thither  they  create  a  new  and  nfiore  ex- 
tenfive  market  for  that  furplus  produce*  Thef 
raife  its  value,  and  thereby  contribute  to  encou. 
rage  its  increafe.  Though  no  part  of  it  may 
jever  be  carried  to  America,  it  may  be  carried  to 
ether  countries  which  purchafe  it  with  a  part  of 
their  fhare  of  the  furplus  produce  of  America^ 
and  it  may  find  a  market  by  means  of  the  circu* 
lation  of  that  trade  which  was  originally  put  inta 
motion  by  the  furphis  produce  of  America^ 

Those  great  events  may  even  have  contri-^ 
buted  to  increafe  the  enjoyments,  and  to  aug- 
•ment  the  induftry  of  countries  which,  not  only 
never  fent  any  commodities  to  A4nerica,  but 
■never  received  any  from  it.  Even  fuch  coimtries^ 
may  have  received  a  greater  abundance  of  othdr 
commodities  from  countries  of  Which,  the  furplua 

produce 
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produce  had  been  augmented  by  means  of  the  C  5  AF« 
American  trade*  This  grea^tcr  abundance^  as  it 
muft  neceffarily  have  increafed  their  enjoyments, 
fo  it  muft  likewife  have  augmented  their  induf* 
try.  A  greater  number  of  new  equivalents  of 
fome  kind  or  other  muft  have  been  prefented  to 
them  to  be  eicchanged  for  the  furplus.  produce  of 
that  induftry.  A  more  extenfive  market  muft 
have  been  Created  for  that  fufpius  produce^  fo  as 
to  raife  its  value^  and  thereby  encouraged  its  in« 
creafe.  The  mafs  of  commodities  annually 
thrown  into  the  great  circle  of  European  com* 
merce,  and  by  its  various  revolutions  annually 
diftributed  among  all  the  different  nations  com* 
prebended  within  it,  muft  have  been  augmented 
by  the  whole  furplus  produce  of  America.  A 
greater  fhare  of  this  greater  m^fs,  therefore,  is 
likely  to  have  fallen  to  each  of  thofe  nations,  to 
have  increafed  their  enjoyments,  and  augmented 
their  induftry. 

The  exclufive  trade  of  the  mother  countries 
-tends  to  dimiriilh,  or,  at  leaft,  to  keep  down  be* 
low  what  they  would  otherwife  rife  to,  both  the 
enjoyments  and  induftry  of  all  thofe  nations  in 
general,  and  of  the  American  colonies  in  parti- 
cular. It  is  a  dead  weight  upon  the  aftion  of 
one  of  the  great  fprings  t^rhich  puts  into  motion 
a  great  part  of  the  bufinefs  of  mankind.  By  ren- 
dering the  colony  produce  dearer  in  all  other 
countries,  it  leffens  its  confumption,  and  thereby 
cramps  the  induftry  of  the  colonies,  and  both  the 
enjoyments  and  the  Induftry  of  all  other  coun- 
tries, which  both  enjoy  lefs*when  they  pay  more 
D  D  2  for  . 
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3  o  o  k:  for  what  they  enjoy,  and  produce  lefs  when  thfey 
'^*  get  lefs  for  what  they  produce.  By  rendering 
the  produce  of  all  other  countries  dearer  in  the 
colonies,  it  cramps,  in  the  fame  manner,  the  in- 
duftry  of  all  other  countries,  and  both  the  enjoy- 
ments and  the  induftry  of  the  colonies.  It  is  a 
clog  which,  for  the  fuppofed  benefit  of  fome  par- 
ticular countries,  embarraffes  the  pleafures,  and 
encumbers  the  induftry  of  all  other  countries; 
biit  of  the  colonies  more  than  of  any  other.  It 
not  only  excludes,  as  much  as  poffible,  all  other 
countries  from  one  particular  market;  but  it 
confines,  as  much  as  poffible,  the  colonies  to  one 
particular  market:  and  the  difference  is  very 
great  between  being  excluded  from  one  particu- 
lar market,  when  all  others  are  open,  and  being 
confined  to  one  particular  market,  when  all 
others  are  fhut  up.  The  furplus  produce  of  the 
colonies,  however,  is  the  original  fource  of  all 
that  increafe  of  enjoyments  and  induftry  which 
Europe  derives  from  the  difcovery  and  coloniza- 
tion of  America ;  and  the  exclufive  trade  of  the 
mother  countries  tends  to  render  this  fource 
much  lefs  abundant  than  it  otherwife  would  be. 

The  particular  advantages  which  each  colo- 
nizing country  derives  from  the  colonies  which 
particularly  belong  to  it,  are  of  two  different 
kinds ;  firft,  thofe  common  advantages  which 
every  empire  derives  from  the  provinces  fubject 
to  its  dominion  ^  and,  fecondly,  thofe  peculiar 
advantages  which  are  fuppofed  to  refult  from 
provinces  of  fo  very  peculiar  a  nature  as  the 
European  cpionies  oif  America. 
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The  common  advantages  which  every  empire  ^^^^* 
derives  from  the  provinces  fubjefl  to  its  domi- 
nion, confift,  firft,  in  the  military  force  which 
they  furnifli  for  its  defence ;  and,  fecondly,  in 
the  revenue  which  they  fiirnifh  for  the  fupport  of 
its  civil  government.  Ther  Roman  colonies  fur- 
niflied  occafionally  both  the  one  and  the  othen 
The  Greek  colonies,  fometimes,  furniftied  a  mi- 
litary force  J  but  feldom  any  revenue.  They 
feldom  acknowledged  themfelves  fubjeft  to  the 
dominion  of  the  mother  city.  They  were  gene- 
rally  her  allies  in  war,  .but  very  feldom  her  fub- 
jefts  in  peace. 

The  European  colonies  of  America  have  never 
yet  furniftied  any  military  force  for  the  defence 
of  the  mother  country.  The  military  force  has 
never  yet  been  fufEcient  for  their  own  defence  j 
and  in  the  different  wars  in  which  the  mother" 
coutitries  have  been  engaged,  the  defence  of 
their  colonies  has  generally  occafioned  a  very 
confiderable  dlftraftion  of  the  military  force  of 
thofe  countries.  In  this  refpeft,  therefore,  all 
the  European  colonfes  have,  without  exception, 
been  a  catife  rather  of  weaknefs  than  of  ftrength 
to  their  refpeSive  mother  countries. 

The  colonies  of  Spain  and  Portugal  only  have 
contributed  any  revenue  towards  the  defence  of 
the  mother  country,  or  the  fupport  of  her  civil 
government.  The  ta^^es  which  have  been  levied 
upon  thofe  of  other  European  nations,  upon 
thofe  of  England  in  particular,  have  feldom  been 
equal  to  the  e^pence  laid  out  upon  them  in  time 
of  peace,,  and  never  fufEcient  to  defray  tha( 
p  D  3  which 
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BOOK  which  they  occafioned  in  rime  of  war.  Such 
colonies,  therefore,  have  been  a  fource  of  expence 
and  not  of  revenue  to  their  refpedive  mother 
countries. 

Thb  advantages  of  fuch  colonies  to  their  re- 
jpedive  mother  countries,  confift  altogether  in 
^ofe  peculiar  advantages  which  are  fuppofed  to 
refult  from  provinces  of  fo  very  peculiar  a  natur^ 
as  the  European  colonies  of  America ;  and  the 
cxclufivc  trade,  it  is  acknowledged,  is  the  fpl^- 
Iburce  of  all  thofe  peculiar  advantages. 

In  confequence  of  this  eyclufive  trade,  all  that 
pirt  of  the  furplus  produce  of  the  Englifh  cold* 
nles,  for  example,  which  confifts  in  what  are 
called  enumerated  commodities,  can  be  fent  to 
no  other  country  but  England.  Other  coiiritriAi 
muft  afterwards  buy  it  of  her.  It  mufi  be 
cheapfcr  thferefote  in  England  than  it  can  *be  1h 
any  other  country,  and  muft  contribute  more  to 
increafc  the  enjoyments  of  England  than  thofe 
of  any  bther  country.  It  mUft  likewife  contif- 
bute  inote  to  encourage  her  indiiftry.  For  all 
thdfe  parts  of  her  own  furplus  prodiice  Whldi 
England  exchanges  for  thofe  enumerated  comv 
roodities,  Ihe  muft  get  a  better  price  than  any 
ctheir  countries  can  get  for  the  flke  pzrtf'of 
theirs,  when  they  exchange  them  for  the  Ikme 
commodities.  The  manufaftures  of  EiigfiriW, 
for  example,  will  purchafe  a  greater  quantity  of 
the  fugar  and  tobacco  of  her  own  Colonics,  thfen' 
ihc  like  manufaftures  of  other  countries  caA  pur* 
chafe  of  that  fugar  and  tobacco.  So  fer/'-th^^ 
fore,  as  the  manu&£lures  of  England'  iSSH  thofe 
9        •  of 
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of  Other  countries  are  both  to  be  exchanged  for  C  HA  P. 
the  fugs^r  and  tobacco  of  th^  Englifh   colonies, 
this  fuperiority  of  price  gives  an  encouragement 
to  the  former,    bpyond  what   the  latter  can. in 
thefe  circumftances    enjoy.     The  exclufive  trade, 
of  the  colonies,  therefore,  as  it  diminiflies,  or,  at 
leaft,  keeps  down  below  what  they  would  other- 
vdk  rife  to^  both  the  enjoyments  and  the  induftry 
of  the  countries  which  do  not  ppflefs  it ;  £6  it . 
g^ves    an    evident    advantagef  to    the  countries 
which  do  poflefs  it  over  tho&  other  countries. 

This  advantage,  however,  will,  perhaps,  be 
found  to  be  rather  what  may  be  called  a  relar 
tive  than  an  abfolute  advantage ;  and  to  give  a 
fuperiority  to  the  country  which  enjoys  it,  rather 
by  depjeffing  the  induftry  and  produce  of  other 
countries,  than  by  raifmg  thofe  of  that  particular 
country  above  what  they  would  naturally  rife  ta 
in  the  cafe  of  a  free  trade. 

Thj?  tpbacco  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  £or 
example,  by  means  of  the  monopoly  which  Eng-. 
had  ^joys  9f  it,  certainly  comes  cheaper  to 
England  than  it  can  do  to  France,  to  whom 
England  commonly  fells  a  confiderabk  part  of 
it*  But  had  France  and  all  other  European 
(ountries;^  been,  at  all  times,  allowed  a  free  trader 
to  Maryland  and  Virginia,  the  tobacco  of  thofe 
eobnies. might,  by  this  timil;,  have  come  cheaper 
than  it  adually  does,  not  only  to  ^U  thof^  others 
countries,  but  likewife  to  England.  The  proi 
duce  of  tobacco,  in  confeic^uence  of  a  market  fo 
qmch  more  exteniive  than  any  vhipl|  ?t  has  hi- 
Ibcrto  enjoyed,  might,  and  probablji  would,  by- 
D  P  4  |his 
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this  time,  have  been  fp  much  increafed  as  to  re* 
duce  the  profits  of  a  tobacco  plantation  to  their 
natural  level  with  thofe  of  a  corn  plantation, 
which,  it  is  fuppofed,  they  are  ftill  fomewhat 
above.  The  price  of  tobacco  might,  and  pro- 
bably would,  by  this  time,  have  faillen  fomewhat 
l6wer  than  it  is  at  prcfent.  An  equal  quantity  <rf 
the  •  commodities  either  of  England,  or  of  thofc 
other  countries,  niight  hsive  purchafed  in'  Mafy* 
land  and'  Virginia  ar  greater  quantity  'of  tdbiccQ 
than  it  can  do  at  prefeht,  and,  confequemly,* 
hare  been  fold  there  "for  Ky  much  a  b^cer  ^rice. 
So  fer  as  that  weed,  therfefoife,  can,  by  its  trhcap- 
nefs  and  abundance,  increafe  the  enjoyments  6r 
augment  the  induftry  either  of  England  or  of  ariy 
other  country,  it  would  probably, -in  th€  cafe  df 
a  free  trade,  have  produced  both  thefe  effeds  in 
fomewhat  a  greater  degree  than  it  can  do  at  pre- 
fent.  England,  indeed,  would  not  in  this  cafe 
have  •  had  any  advantage  -over  other  ci>uhtries* 
Sfie  might  hs^ve  b5ught  the  tobacco  qf  her  colo-' 
nies  fomewhat  cheaper,  and,  confequently^  have 
£p.ld.fome  of  her  own  commodities  fomewhat 
dearer  than  flie  aQjurily.  doe^f.  But  (he  could 
neither  have  bought  the  one  cheaper  nor  fold  the 
ether  dearer  than  any  other  country  might  have^ 
done.  She  might,  perhaps,  have  gained  an  ab* 
foliate,  but  ihe  would  certainly  have  lo|l  a  relatiye 
advantage.  •  - 

In  ordpr,  however,  tq  pbtain  this  relative  ad- 
icantage  in  the  colony  trade,  in  order  to  execute 
the  invidious  and  malignant  projed  of  excluding 
^  much  as  polTible  other  nations  from  any  fhare 
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m  It,  England,  there  are  very  probable  reafons  CHAP.. 
for  believing,  has  not  only  facrificed  a  part  of 
the  abfolutc  advantage  which  fhe,  as  well  as 
every  other  nation,  might  have  derived  from  that 
trade,  but  has  fubjefted  herfelf  both  to  an  abfo* 
hite  and  to  a  relative  difadvantage  in  'almoft 
every*  other  branch  of  trade. 
'  W^.^^5  ^y  ^^^  ^^  ^^  navigation,  England 
Affiithed  to  herfelf  the  monopoly  of  the  colony 
tr^cfe,  the  foreign  capitals  which  had  before  been 
ctfiployed  in  it  were  neceflarily  withdrawn  from 
It;^  TheEiigliffi  capital,  which  had  before  'car- 
ried on  but  a  part  of  it,  wa^  now  to  carry  orr  the' 
whote.  '  TPhe  capital  which  had  before  ftipplied 
ftlfe'tolpmi^s  with  but  a  part  of  the  goods  Which 
tJxet  wanted  Erbm  Europe,  -was  now  all  that  \(ras' 
employed  to  fupply  them  with  the  whole,  l^ut 
it'couid  not  fupply  them  with  the  whole,- jand  the 
goods' with'  which  it  did  ftippty  them  were  necei- 
farilyfold  very  dear.'  The  capital  which  had 
before  bought  but  a  part  of  the  furplus  produce 
6f  the  colonies,  was  now^  all  that  was  employed 
to  buy  the  whole.  But  it  could  not  buy  the  whole 
at  ariy' thing  near  the  old  priSce,  and,  tberefbre, 
whatever  it  did  buy  it  neceflarily  bought  very 
cb^^'ap.  But  in  an  employment  of  capital  in 
>vhich  the  merchant  fold  very  dear  and  bought . 
Vtty  cheap,  the  profit  muft  have  been  very  great, 
and  much  above  the  ordinary  level  of  profit  .in 
other  branches  of  trade.  This  fuperiority  of 
profit,  in  the  colony  trade  could  not  fail  to  draw 
from  other  branches  of  trade  a  part  of  the  capital 
i3«?hich  had  before  been  employed  in  them.  But 
Jhis  revulfion  of  capital,  as  it  mull  have  gra- 
dually 
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B  o  o  K .  4uiftlly  increafed  the  competition  of  capitals  in  the 
colony  trade,  fo  jt  muft  have  gradually  diminiflied 
that  competition  in  all  thofe  other  braQch^s  of 
trade}  as  it  inufl:  have  gradually  lowered  tl^e 
profits  of  the  one,  fo  it  muft  hav^  gradually  raifed 
thofe  of  the  other,  till  the  profits  of  a.11  came  to 
a  new  level,  different  from  and  fomewhat  higher 
than  that  at  which  they  had  bcen^  before. 

This  double  effe£t,  of  draij^ing.  capital  <rowx 
all  other  trades,  and  of  raifing  the  rate  of  profit 
jbmewhat  higher  than  it  otherwife  would  have, 
been  in  all  trades,  was  not  only  produced  b^ 
this  monopoly  uppn  its  firft  eftabliihment,  huf,  hsfs^ 
'<;ontinued  to  be  produced  by  it  ever  fince. 

Fii^sT,  this  monopoly  has  been  continuallj} 
drawing  capital  from  all  othor  tr^i^s  to  b^  eqiv 
ployed  in  that  of  the  colonies. 

THoyGH  the  wealth  of  Great  Britain  has  in^ 
creafed  very  much  fince  the  eftabliihn^ent  of  thfi 
^€t  of  navigation,  it  certainly  ^as  not  increafed 
in  the  fame  proportion  as  that  of  the  colonie^ 
;put  the  foreign  trade  of  every  country  naturally 
increafes  in  proportion  to  its  wealth,  its  furpl\i^ 
produce  in  proportion  to  its  whole  produce  ;  an4 
Great  Britaifi  having  engroffed  to  herfelf  alfnpil 
the  whole  of  f^^t  may'  ,be  ^aUed  the  fpreign 
trade  of  the  colonies;,  and  her  capital  not  having 
increafed  in  the  fame  proportion  as  the  extent  of 
that  trade,  ihe  could  not  carry  it  on  without 
continually  withdrawing  frqm  other  branches  of 
trade  fome  part  of  the  capital  which  had  beforf 
l>een  employed  in  them,  as  well  as  withholding 
from  them  a  great  deal  more  which  would  otheiir 
yife  have  gone  to  them^     Since  the  eilabliihment 
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€if  the  afl:  of  navigation,  accordingly,  the  colony  C  H^AP* 
^ade  ha$  been  continually  increafing,  while 
many  other  branches  of  foreign  trade,  particu- 
larly of  that  to  other  parts  of  Europe,  have  been 
eohtinually  decaying.  Our  maniifa&ures  for 
fbreign  fale,  inftead  of  being  fuited,  as  before 
die  aft  of  navigation,  to  the  neighbouring  market 
of  Europe,  or  to  the  more  diftant  one  of  the 
countries  which  lie  round  the  Mediterranean  fea, 
have,  the  greater  part  of  them,  been  accommo- 
dated to  the  ftill  more  diftant  one  of  the  colonies, 
io  the  market  in  which  they  have  the  monopoly, 
fttfher  than  to  that  in  which  they  have  many 
competitors.  The  caufes  of  decay  in  other 
branches  of  foreign  trade,  which,  by  Sir  Matthew 
pecker  and  other  writers,  have  been  fought  for 
In  the  excefs  and  improper  mode  of  taxation,  in 
the  high  price  of  labour,  in  the  increafe  of 
luxury,  &C.  may  all  be  found  in  the  over-growth 
cf  the  colony  trade.  The  mercantile  capital  of 
fereat  Britain,  though  very  great,  yet  not  being 
infinite;  and  though  greatly  increafed  fince  the 
iGt  of  navigation,  yet  not  being  increafed  in  the 
iame  proportion  as  the  colony  trade,  that  trade 
Could  not  poffibly  be  carried  on  without  with^ 
drawing  fome  part  of  that  capital  from  otheD' 
branches  of  trade,  nor  confequently  without  fome 
decay  of  thofe  other  branches. 

England,  it  muft  be  obferved,  was  a  great 
trading  country,  her  mercantile  capital  was  very 
gieat  and  likely  to  become  ftill  greater  and 
greater  every  day,  not  only  before  the  act  of.  na- 
vigation had  eftabUihed  the.  monopoly  of  th^ 
.        *  colony 
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BOOK  colony  trade,  but  before  that  trade  was  very  coH'^ 
fiderable.  In  the  Dutch  war,  during  the  go- 
vernment of  Cromwel,  her  navy  was  fuperior  to 
that  of  Holland ;  and  in  that  which  broke  out 
in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  it 
was  at  lesA  equals  perhaps  fuperior,  to  the  united 
navies  of  France  and  Holland.  Its  fuperiority, 
peHiaps,  would  fcarce  appear  greater  in  the  pre- 
fcnt  times ;  at  lead  if  the  Dutch  navy  was  to 
bear  the  fame  proportion  to  the  Dutch  com- 
merce now  which  it  did  then.  But  this  great 
paval  power  could' not,  in  either  of  thofe  wars,* 
be  owing  to  the  act  of  navigation.  During  the 
firft  of  them  the  plan  of  that  aft  had  been  but 
juft  formed,  and  though  before  the  breaking  out 
of  the  fecond  it  had  been  fully  enafted  by  legal 
authority ;  yet  no  part  of  it  could  have  had  time 
to  produce  any  conlxderable  cffeflt,  and  leaft  of 
all  that  part  which  eftablilhed  the  exclufive  trade 
to  the  colonies.  Both  the  colonies  and  their 
trade  were  inconfiderable  then  in  comparifon  of 
what  they  now  are.  The  ifland  of  Jamaica  was 
an  unwholefome  defert,  little  inhabited,  and  lefs 
cultivated.  N^w  York  and  New  Jerfey  were  in 
the  poiTeffion  of  the  Dutch:  the  half  of  St. 
ehriftopher's  in  that  of  the  French.  The  ifland 
ef  Antigua,  the  two  Carolinas,  Pennfylvania, 
Georgia,  and  Nova  Scotia,  were  not  planted* 
Virginia,  Maryland,  and  New  England  were 
planted  ;  and  though  they  wer«  very  thriving 
colonies,  yet  there  was  not,  perhajps,  at  that 
time,  either  in  Europe  or  America,  a  fmgle  perfon 
who  forefaw  or  even  fufpcfted  the  rapid  progrefs 

which 
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which  they  have  fmce  made  in  wealth,  popula* 
tion,  and  improvement.     The  ifland  of  Barbadoc^ 
in  ihprt,  wa^  the  only  Bri(i(h  colony  of  any  con- 
fequence  of  which    the   condition   at   that  time 
bore  any  refemblance   to  what  it  is  at  prefent. 
The  trade  of  the  colonies,    of  which  England^ 
even  for  fome  time  after  the  aft  of  navigation, 
enjoyed  -bjit  a  part  (for  the  a£l  of  navigation  was 
not  very  ftriftly  executed  till  feveral  years  after 
it  was  ena£ted),  could  not  at  that  time  be  the 
caufe  of  the  great  trade  of  England,  nor  of  the 
great  naval  power  which  was  fupported  by  that 
trade.     The  trade  which  at  that  time  fupported 
that  great  naval  power  was  the  trade  of  Europe, 
'  and  of  the  countries  which  lie  round  the  Medi- 
terranean fea.     But  the  (hare  which  Great  Brii* 
tain  at  prefent  enjoys  of  that  trade  could  not  fup«i 
port  any  fuch    great  naval    power.     Had  the 
growing  trade  of  the  colonies  been  left  free  to  all 
nations,  whatever  fhare  of  it  might  have  fallen 
to  Great  Britain,  and  a  very  confiderable  (hare 
would  probably  have  fallen  to  her,    muft  have 
been  all  an  addition  to  this  great  trade  of  whiclii 
fee  vcas  before  in  poffeflion.     In  confequence  of 
the  monopoly,  the  increafe  of  the  colony  trade 
has  not  k>  much  occafioned  an  addition  to  the 
trade  which  Great  Britain  had  before,  as  a  total 
change  in  its  direction. 

Secondly,  this  monopoly  has  neceflarily  con- 
tributed to  keep  up  the  rate  of  profit  in  all 
the  different  branches  of  Britiih  trade  higher  than 
it  naturally  would  have  been,  had  all  nations 
been  allowed  a  free  trade  to  the  Britiih  colonies-^ 
..:  4  The 
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The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  as  it  ti0d 
teflarily  drew  towards  that  trade  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain  than  what 
would  have  gone  to  it  of  its  own  accord ;  fo  by 
the  ezpulfion  of  all  foreign  capitals  it  necefl^ly 
reduced  the  whofe  quantity  of  capital  employed 
in  that  trade  below  what  it  naturally  would  have 
been  in  the  cafe  of  a  free  trade.  But,  by  lean- 
ing the  conipetition  of  capitals  in  that  branch  of 
trade,  ic  neceifarily  raifed  the  rate  of  profit  in 
that  branch.  By  leflening  too  the  eompetition 
of  Britiih  capitals  in  all  other  branches  of  trade, 
it  neceflarily  raifed  the  rate  of  Britifli  profit  in 
all  thofe  other  branches.  Whatever  may  hove 
been,  at  any  particular  period,  fince  the  eAd' 
bliibment  of  the  a£k  of  navigation,  the  ftate  4)r 
extent  of  the  mercantile  capital  of  Great  Britali^ 
the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  mufl:,  during 
the  continuance  of  that  ftate,  have  raifed  the 
ordinary  rate  of  Britifh  profit  higher  than  4 
otherwife  would  have  been  both  in  that  and  in  att 
the  other  branches  of  Britifh  trade.  If,  fince 
the  eftablifliment  of  the  a£t  of  navigation,  tht 
ordinary  rate  of  Britifh  profit  has  fallen  eonCde** 
ably,  as  it  certainly  has,  it  muft  have  falK^  RiU 
jower,  had  not  the  monopoly  eilabliflied  by  ^tfe* 
a(%  contributed  to  keep  it  up*  -'^^-- 

But  whatever  raifes  in  any  country  the  ©i^ 
<4mry  rate  of  profit  higher  than  it  otherwife  woutd 
be,  neceflarily  fubjefts  that  coufttry  both  t4y  Jflti 
ab&hite  and  to  ^  relative  difadvantagfe  in  eV^ 
«faranch  of  trade  of  which  %  has  i&ot  the'ttond' 
polyi"  /  ..       »  .:•      '-'  .n  «  ,'    ^-.'  vj^* 
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It  fubjefts  her  to  an  abfolute  diladvantage :  ^Sff  ^* 
1>eGaufe  in  fuch  branches  lof  trade  her  merchants 
cannot  get  this  greater  profit,  without  felling^ 
dearer  than  they  othcrwife  Would  do^both  tte 
goods  of  foreign  countries  which  they  import 
into  their  own^  and  i;he  goods  of  their  own  coun- 
try which  they  export  to  foreign  countries.  Their 
own  country  muft  both  buy  dearer  and  fell  dearer  ; 
mud  both  buy  lefs.and  fell  lefs;  muft  both  enjoy 
lefs  and  produce  lefs,  than  (he  otherwife  would  do. 
It  fubjefts  her  to  a  relative  difad vantage ;  be- 
caufe  in  fuch  branches  of  trade  it  fets  other  coun*- 
tries  which  are  not  fubjeO:  to  the  fam6  abfolute 
-^advantage,  either  more  above  her  or  lefs  below 
JiCr  than  they  otherwife  would  be.  It  enables 
them  both  to  enjoy  more  and  to  produce  more  in 
fyopOTlion  to  what  {he  enjoys  and  produces.  It 
renders  their  fuperiority  greater  or  their  inferi- 
•orlty  lefs  than  it  othferwife  would  be*     By  raifing 

tte  )>rice  of  her  produce  above  what  it  otherwife 
ould  he,  it  enables  the  merchants  of  other 
trountries  to  underfell  her  in  foreign  markets,  and 
thereby  tojuftle  her  out  of  almoil  all  tbofe  branches 
«f  trade,  of  which  fee  has  not  the  monopoly*    ^ 

O11&  merchants  frequently  complain  of  the 
high  wages  of  Britifh  labour, as  the  caufe  of  thesr 
manufactures  being  underfold  in  foreign  markets  ; 
but  they  are  iilent  about  the  high  profits  of  flock. 
They  complain  of  the  extravagant  gain  of  other 
'People  i  but  they  fay  nothing  of  their  own.  The 
hagh  profits  of  Britife  flock,  however,  maycon- 
tri|)ute  towards  raifing  the  price  of  Britifh  manu- 
faSures  in  many  cafes  as  much,  and  in  fome  p^« 
j^^lDiore,  than  tiie  high  wa^s  of  Britifh  labour. 

It 
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ir  k  in  this  manner  that  the  capital  of  Qtt^ 
Britain,  one  may  juftly  lay,  has  partly  *beeii 
drawn  and  partly  been  driven  from  the  grefiter 
part  of  the  different  branches  of  trade  of  .wbich 
ihe  ha&  not  the  monopoly;  frcxn  the  trade  of 
Europe  in  particular,  and  from  that  of  the  coun- 
tries which  lie  round  the  Mediterranean  fca. 

It  has  partly  been  drawn  from  thofe  branches 
of  trade ;  by  the  attraftion  of  fuperior  profit  in 
the  colony  trade  in  confeqaence  of  the  continual 
increafe  of  that  trade,  and  of  the  continual  in- 
fufficiency  of  the  capital  which  had  carried  it  on 
one  year  to  carry  it  on  the  next. 

It  has  partly  been  driven  from  them ;  by  the 
advantage  which  the  high  rate  of  profit,  cfta- 
bliflied  in  Great  Britain,  gives  to  other  countries, 
in  all  the  different  branches  of  trade  of  wkidi 
Great  Britain  has  not  the  monopoly. 

As  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  has 
drawn  from  thofe  other  branches  a  part  of  the 
Britiih  capital  which  would  otherwife  have  been 
employed  in  them,  fo  it'  has  forced  into  them 
many  foreign  capitals  which  would  never  have 
gone  to  them,  had  they  not  been  expelled  from 
the  colony  trade.  In  thofe  other  branches  of 
trade  it  has  diminiflied  the  competition  of  Britifli 
capitals,  and  thereby  raifcd  the  rate  of  Britife 
profit  higher  than  it  otherwife  would  have  been. 
On  the  contrary,  it  has  increafed  the  competi- 
tion of  foreign  capitals,  and  thereby  funk  the 
rate  of  foreign  profit  lower  than  it  otherwife 
•  would  have  been.  Both  in  the  one  way  and  in 
'the  other  it  muft  evidently  have  fubjefted  Great 
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fijritaln  to    a  relative  difadvanta^e  in  all  thofe  chap, 
of h^  branches  of  trade.  •     .    ^^^ 

The  colony  tradey  however,  it  may  perhaps  be 
-faid,  is  more  advantageous  to  Great  Britain  than 
any  other;  and  the  monopoly,  by  forcing  into 
that  trade  a  greater  proportion  of  the  capital' 
of  Great  Britain  thah  what  would  otherwife  have 
gone  to  it,  has  turned  that  capital  into  an  em- 
ployment more  advantageous  to  the  country 
than  any  other  which  it  could  have  found. 

The   moft    advantageous  employment  of  any 
capital   to  the  country  to  which   it   belongs,    is 
that  which  maintains  there  the   greateft  quantity 
of  produftive  labour,  and  increafes  the  moft  the 
annual   produce   of  the  land  and  labour  of  that 
country.     But  the  quantity  of  produQiiye  labour 
which  any  capital  employed  in  the  foreign  trade 
of  confumption  can  maintain,  is  exaftly  in  pro- 
portion, it  has  been  Ihewn  in  the  fecond  book, 
to  the  frequency  of  its  returns.     A  capital  of  a 
thoufand  pounds,   for   example,    employed  in  a 
foreign  trade  of  confumption,  of  which   the   re- 
turns are  made  regularly  once  in  the  year,  can 
keep  in  conftant  employment,  in  the  country  to 
which  it  belongs,    a   quantity  of  produdive  la- 
bour    equal    to    what  a    thoufand    pounds    can 
maintain  there    for  a  year.     If   the  returns  are 
made  twice  or  thrice  in  the  yeari  it  can  keep  in 
conftant    employment   a   quantity   of   produftive 
labour    equal    to   what  two    or    three   thoufand 
pounds  can  maintain  there  for  a  year.     A  foreign 
trade  of   confumption  carried  on  with  a  neigh- 
bouring,  is,  upon  this  account,  in  general,  more 

vojL.  II.  E  E  advan- 
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QouAtry;  aad  for  ibe  hn^rt^TL^.dk^Sb.6»' 
r^ign  trade  of  xpnfitmptnm^  as  brhas^likewiie 
beoo  &tswa.sa  the  UKraadnbook^  u  ia-geximt 
more  a^vwtaKeous  thana^round^abooitoDieij  j:>i  it 
..  j&u'T  the  monopoly  of  the  cokx^^^trade;^  forfir 
^  it  :hi^  pperated  upon  the  fmpjoymentjof  «the 
capital,  of  Gr^t  Bjitaiii,  ha$  in  all  cafes  ifcicced 
Ib^  p^t  qf  it  from  a  foreign  (radei^f  emiSvm^ 
tion  qftrried  on  ^th  a  nej^ghbouring^  tortofiQ.^S* 
ried  on  with  a  more  diilant  couv^tryf-f^^ki  D^any 
^fesfrpm  a  dired  foreign  trade  of  .coniti^ption 
to^a  round-about  one.  .     .    // 

.  First,  the  monopoly  of  the  colonyi  trade  har 
in  all  cafes  forced  fome  part  of  the  capital  r  of 
Great  Britain  from  a  foreign  trade  of  ,confuc&p' 
tion  carried  on  witb  a  neighbouring^  to  one  caro 
ried  on  with  a  .more  diftant  country. 

It  has,' in  all  cafes,  forced  fome  part  of  that 
capital  from  the  trade  with  Europe,  and  with  the 
countries  whidi  lie  round  the  Mediterranean  fea, 
to.  that  with  the  more  diftant  regions  of  America 
and  the  Weft  Indies,  from  which  the  returns  are- 
neceflaiily  lefs  frequent,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  greater  diftance,  but  on  account  of  the  pecu« 
Kar  circumftances  of  thofe.  countries.  New^o- 
k)nies,  it  has  already  been  obferved,  are  alwe^ 
tioderftocked.  Their  capital .  is  always:  miieh 
Jcfe,  than. what  they  could  employ  wiih  great  pr^ 
git  and  advantage  in  the  improvement  and  cuIti*J 
)fc^?iition  of  t^ieir  land.  They,  have  a  conftant.  cb* 
jjli4n4  therefor^, for  ,niore.  capital  Aaathe^fJiava 
(]£/iheir,j)stn«>  and>  in. order;  to  &pply'th6-^d& 
r.-s^'.d*  i  i  i  ciency 


fieaij^f  Aeir  owi^  4li^  eanffeawt/f  tc>i4«8ttoi>  isf^  ^^^f^* 
xajiict£>:atl»  tkeyi  <4toi  ofr'the-^lnothW  4fyu%ittfi^'to 
"vlmaaiihefs'iiiei  dserefet^'^lwa^yd  m  debt.    The 
isi^ftiti^niinan  }s^'  in-whrah  the  ^  colDniih  ton*-" 
traft  this'»ctebtyi6'5not;^l>y'  borrowirig  up6a  bond 
ofltjii  ridb  people  of  the.  mother  eouintfy,  thoiigh 
titbyifcmetimes  do  this  too,  but  by  running  as 
imidbiins  arreaf  to  their  correfpoiidents^  who  fup* 
plyriiftteft>with  goods  from  Europej  as  thofe  cor^ 
rt^ndimts  will  allow  them.     Thcit  annual  re- 
turiK^  frequently  do  not  amount  to  mote  than  a 
third;,  and  fometimeg  not  to  fo  great  a  proportion 
of  what  they  owe.     The  whole  capital,  therefore^ 
idiicb-lheir   correfpondent^  advance  to   them  is 
feldom  Teturned  to  Britain  in  lefs  than  three,  and 
fcrrfifetimes  not  in  lefs  than  four  or  five  years.     Btrt: 
a -Sritifti  capital  of  a  thoufand  pounds,  for   ex* 
ample,  which  is  returned   to  Great  Britain  only 
t«ib  in  fiVTgyearSi  can' keep  in  conftant  employ- 
m^t  oTiUf  one^fifth  part  of  the  Britifli  mduftry 
whick.it  cotiid  maintain  if  the  whole    was  re* 
tmned  once i in  the  year;    and,    inllead   of    the 
qiwniity  tjfi  induliry  which  a  thoufand  pounds 
couid. maintain  for  a  year,-  can  keep  in  conftant 
emplpymeht  the  quantity  only  which  two  hun* 
35cdv.fk>6nds    can  maintain    for    a   year.      The 
pl^Wfer,  mo  doubt,  by  the  high  price  which  he 
pa>jB.for4ie  goods  from  Europe,  by  the  ihtereft 
upop]  the  bills  which  he  grants  at  diftant  dates, 
and  by  the^comniiffion  upon  the  renewal  of  thofe 
v^ch'lie  grants  at  near  dates,   makes  up.   and 
pp^Dbably  TOore  than  makes  up,  all  ^the  lofs  which 
iuS'ijsorrefpondent  can  fuftain  by  this  delay.     But^ 
;o.   !  s  B  9  though 
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B  o  0  k  though  he  may  make  up  the  lofs  or  hk  corre* 
fpondenr,  he  cannot  make  up  that  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. In  a  trade  of  which  the  returns  are  very 
diftant,  the  profit  of  the  merchant  may  be  as 
great  or  greater  than  in  one  in  which  they  are 
very  frequent  and  near  ;  but  the  advantage  of  the 
country  in  which  he  refides,  the  quantity  of  pro- 
duftive  labour  conftantly  maintained  there,  the 
iinnuai  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  muft  al- 
ways be  much  lefs.-  That  the  returns  of  the 
trade  to  America,  and  ftill  more  thofe  of  that  to 
the  Weft  Indies,-  arc,  in  general,  not  only  more 
diftant,  but  more  irregular,  and  more  uncertain 
too,  than  thofe  of  the  trade  to  any  part  of  Eu- 
rope, or  even  of  the  countries  which  He  round 
the  Mediterranean  fea,  will  readily  be  allowed, 
I  imagine,  by  every  body  who  has  any  experi- 
ence of  thofe  different  branches  of  trade. 

Secondly,  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade 
has,  in'  many  cafes,  forced  fome  part  of  the  capi- 
tal of  Great  Britain  from  a  direft  foreign  trade 
of  confumption,  into  a  round-about  one^ 

Among  the  enumerated  commodities  which 
can  be  fent  to  no  other  market  but  Great  Bri- 
tain, there  are  feveral  of  which  the  quantity 
exceeds  very  much  the  confumption  of  Great 
Britain,  and  of  which  a  part,  therefore,  muft  be 
exported  to  other  countries.  But  this  cannot  be 
done  without  forcing  fome  part  of  the  capital  of 
Great  Britain  into  a  round-about  foreign  trad*e 
bf  confumption.  Maryland  and  Virginia,  for 
example,  fend  annually  to  Great  Britain  upwards 
of  ninety-fix  thoiifand  hoglheads  of  tobaccD",  and 
*  -   •  •'  -    *  -4  the 
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C  HAP. 
VII. 


the  confumption  of  Great  Britain  is  faid  not  to   c  H  A  P. 
exceed   fourteen   fhoufand.     Upwards  of  eighty 


two  thoufand  hogflieads,  therefore,  muft  he  ex- 
ported to  other  countries,  to  France,  to  Hpllacid, 
and  to  the  countries  which  he  round  the  Bakic 
and  Mediterranean  feas.  But,  that  part  of  the 
capital  of  Great  Britain  which  brings  thofe 
eighty-two  thoufand  hogflieads  to  Great  Britain, 
which  re-exports  them  from  thence  to  thofe 
other  countries,  and  which  brings  back  from 
thofe  other  countries  to  Great  Britain  either 
goods  or  money  in  return,  is  employed  in  ^ 
round-about  foreign  trade  of  confumption ;  and 
is  neceffarily  forced  into  this  employment  in  or- 
der to  difpofe  of  this  great  furplus.  If  we  would 
coinpute  In  how  many  years  the  whole  of  thip 
capital  is  likely  to  come  back  to  Great  Britain, 
we  muft  add  to  the  diftance  of  the  American  re- 
turns that  of  the  returns*  from  thofe  other  coun- 
tries,. If,  in  the  direft  foreign  trade  of  con- 
futnption  which  we  carry  on  with  America,  the 
whole  capital  .  employed  frequently  does  not 
come  back  in  lefs'than  three  or  four  years  ;.  the 
whole  capital  eipployed  in  this  round-about  one 
is  not  likely  to  come  back  in  lefs  than  four  or 
five.  If  the  one  can  keep  in  conftant  employ- 
ment but  a  third  or  a  fourth  part  of  the  domef- 
tic  induftry  which  could  be  maintained  by  a 
capital  returned  once  in  the  year,  the  other  c^ri 
keep  in  conftant  employment  but  a  fourth  or  ^ 
fifth  part  of  that  induftry.  At  fome  of  the  out- 
.ports  a  credit  is  commonly  given  to  thofe  fo- 
J^eign  correfpondents  to  whom  they  export  their 
E  E  3  tobaccoi 
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BOOK  tobkcco.     At  the  port!  WT  1li«ift»i^^«^(feiF,  ith 

^iifi^jiffj,  -.commonly  Told  for  rearfy^ip&feifeyf'  Tfte^fult^, 

Weigh  and  fay:    At  the  pbft^f ^<SHdfel^^fli^e. 

fot*e,  the  final  returns  df'th^  tAofeVtftoaBaiit 

trade  arc  more  diftant    thah^  th*" 'rrtifrni'^fit^m 

America  by  the  time    only    whfdh '-•  Hiii  ^<fe8s 

may  lie  unfold  in  the  warehoufe  j   wfi^e,^  htJw- 

ever,  they  may  fometimes  lie  feng  ie^lou^/^^^fiat, 

Hkd  not  the  colonies  been  confined  tcf^heHnsrBtet 

pf  Great  JBritain  for   tfie  fale  of  tJttti  tfel!>5f&feo, 

very  little  more  of  it  would  probably  Wi^  8ilAe 

to  us  than  what  was  neceffary  for  the  li>$Jni?^iQi^ 

fumption.     The  goods  which  Great  Brttaid^^^. 

phafes  at  prefent  for  her  own  Gonfumptid*a  ^Hi4th 

the  great  furplas  of  tobacco  which  (he  txpb¥is  to 

pther  countries,  flie  would,  in  this  cafe,  |^8l>ltlAy 

have  purchafcd  with  the  immediate  produd^iof 

Jief  owh  induftry,  or  with  fome  part  of  fter^ttn 

inahu&Aures.      That  produce,    ihoh    TfiaH^aNtN 

•tur€s,*  inftead  of  being*  almoft  Entirely  fiiiWfi^  to 

^ne  gf^eat  market,  as  at  preftsnt,  would  prbb^ly 

have  been  fitted  to  a  gr^at  number  of  ffftaltet 

markets.    Inftead  of  one  great  round-atotit  ib- 

reigri  trade  of  confumptiQn,  Great  firitaki^'^^Qlcl 

jjrobabiy   have   carrie4    on  a  great  niiiijbrfei^-'of 

tmali  'direft  foreign  trades  of  the  fame  kiifd?^iM3n 

-^     -Account  of  the  frequency  of  the  rtttirhfe,^^'j[Mit, 

"and  probably  but    a   (mail   f^t,    pei^zp^'^iiot 

above  a  third  or  a  fourth  j  of  the  ira^itaf  ^hkfc'at 

prefent  carries  on  this  great  rduifd-about-t^nde, 

plight  have  been  fufficient  to  carry  on  dlVdiife 

^fmali  direft  ones,    might  have-kejii  in  c6ilildim 

'  gftiploytu^t  an  equal  quantity  of  ^BritiflP  iftdaf- 
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try,  and  have  equally  fuppor ted  the  annual  pro-  t  WAB. 
duce  of  the  laad  aod  labaur  of  Great  Britain. 
All  the  purpofesof  this  trade  being,  in  this.man- 
Her,  aofwered  by  a  wwh  fmaller  capital,  there  / 
would  have  been  a  large  fpare  capital,  to  apply  tQ 
other  purpofes;  to  improve  the  lands,  to  in- 
cteaie  the  manufad:ures,  and  to  extend  the  com- 
merce of  Great -Britain  J   to  come  into  competi- 

.tion  at  leaft  with  the  other  Britifh  capitals  enj- 
ploycd  in  all  thofe  different  ways,  to  reduce  the 
rate  Oif  profit  in  them  all,  and  thereby  to  give  to 
Greatf3ritain,  in  ail  of  them  a  fupetiority  pvj^ 
pthej;  couqtrios,  ftill  greater  than  ^^at  ihe  at^pr^- 
,fcnt  ei^joys,  •  .    . 

.    TH^'/tkmopply'Of>thc  colorjy  trade  too  h^s 

•  foried'^fome  part  of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain 
froniQH  foreign  trade  of  c(?nfumpt}on  to. a  carry- 
ing tnade;  and,,  canfequently,  from  fupporting 
m^m  or  lefs  the  induftry  of  Great  Britainj  to  \fe 
lenipjpyed  altogether  in  fupporting  partly  that  of 

\  the:*cc4o|^^i  and, partly  that  of  fom§.  other,  cdun- 

-  3««  .goodsj  fw  example,  which  tare  annually 
/puipclmf^  :with  the  great  furplu$  of  eighty-two 
.ih^i^^nd     hogflieads    of    tobacco,  annually    re- 
export from  Great  Britain,  are  not  all  <on- 
fom^  in  Great  Britain.      Part  of  them|   linen 
^  froiik.  Germany  and  Holland,  for  example,  is  re. 
tvfrned  to  the  colonies  for  their  particular  coa* 
ft^HiptJonp     But,  that  part  of  the  capital  of  Gr^at 
■J  fititain,.  which' buys  (he  tobacco  with  which  this 
:  linen  is  afterwar4s  bought,    is  neceffarily  with. 
ife'»in?fi  Irwi  fupporting  the  induftry  of  Great; 
.7.^  :fe  ^  4  Britain^ 
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B  0  0  K*  Britain,  to  be  employed  altogether  in  fupport* 
ing-,  partly  that  c^  the  colonies,  and  partly  that 
ef  the  particular  countries  who  pay  for  this 
tobacco  with  the  produce  of  their  own  in* 
duftry. 

The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  befides^  by 
forcing  towards  it  a  much  greater  proportion  of 
the  capital  of  Great  Britain  than  what  would  na- 
turally have  gone  to  it,  feeras  to  have  broken 
altogether  that  natural  balance  which  would 
otherwifc  have  taken  place  among  all  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  Britifh  induftry.  The  induftry 
of  Great  Britain,  inilead  of  being  accommodated 
to  a  great  number  of  fmall  markets,  has  beea 
principally  fuited  to  one  great  market.  Her 
commerce,  inftead  of  running  in  a  great  number 
of  fmall  channels,  has  been  taught  to  run  prin- 
cipally in.  one  great  channel.  But  the  whole 
fyflem  of  her  induftry  and  commerce  has  thereby 
been  rendered  lefs  fecure ;  the  whole  ftate  of  her 
body  politick  lefs  healthful,  than  it  otherwifa 
would  have  been.  In  her  prefent  condition^ 
Great  Britain  refembles  one  of  thofe  unwhole- 
fome  bodies  in  which  fome  of  the  vital  part^.  are 
overgrown,  and  which,  upon  that  account,  are 
Ijable  to  many  dangerous  diforders  fcarce  inci- 
dent to  thofe  in  which  all  the  part^  are  ^  more 
properly  proportioned,  A  fmall  ftop  in  .that 
g^reat  blood- veflel,  which  has  been  artificially 
iwelled  beyond  its  natural,  dimenfions,  and 
through  which  an  unnatural  proportion  of  the 
induftry  and  commerce  of  the  country  has  been 
£9i;ced  tQ  circulate,  is  very  likely  to  bring  on 

the 
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the   mod   dangerous   diforders-- upon  the  whol^  CHAPi 
^  *      Vll. 


body   politick^      The  expcdation  gi  a  rupture       ^^^' 


with  the  colonies,   accordingly,    ha^s^  ftruck  th^- 
people  of  Great  Britain  with  more  terror  than, 
they  ever  felt  for  a  Spaiiifli  armadg.j  or  a  French 
invafion.     It  was  this  terror,  whether  well  or  ill 
grounded,     which    rendered   the   repeal    of:  the 
flanip  ad,  among  the  merchants  atleaft,  a  po- 
pular meafure.     In  the  total  exclufion  from  the 
colony  market,    was  it   to  laft  only   for  a  few 
years,  the  greater  part  of  our  merchants  ufed  to 
fancy  that  they  forefaw  an  entire  flop  to  their 
trade ;     the   greater  part   of  our   mafter   manu- 
facturers, the  entire  ruia  of  their  bufmefs ;  and 
'the  greater  part  of  our  workmen,  an  end  of  their 
employment.     A  rupture  with  any  of  our  neigh- 
bours upon  the  continent,  though  likely  too  to 
occafion  fome   flop   or  interruption  in  the  em- 
ployments of  fome  of  all  thefe  different  orders  of 
people,  is  forefeen,    however,   without  any  fuch 
general  emotion.     The  blood  of  which  the  cir- 
culation is  ftopt  in  foijie  of  the  fmaller  veffels, 
eafily    difgorges  itfelf  into  the  greater,    without 
occafioning  any  dangerous  diforder;    but,  when 
it  is  ftopt  in  any  of  the  greater  veffels,  convuU 
fions,  ^apoplexy,  or  death,  are  the  immediate  an^ 
unavoidable  confequcnces.    If,  but  one  of  th9fe 
overgrown  manufadufes,  which  by  means  eithj^ 
of  bounties  or  of  the  monopoly  of  the  home  and 
colony  markets,  have  been  artificially  raifed  up 
to  an  unnatural  height,  finds  fome  fmall  ftoj)  or 
interruption  in  its  employment,  it  frequently  oc- 
cafions  a  mutiny  and  diforder  alarming  to  gti- 

vernment. 
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Bp^4C  wpmci^ .;5tfuJ^ m^^rraffiflg  jnwi, to  the  dclibo. 
Mtiojjs  ij^  <*^ jfgJfl^^?«•  j?l<^3«ig^«stt,  therefore;, 
i|irould  ^^e  ,tlK  fjifordcij  ^n^^confufjon,  at    5?^* 
thought,    vbich ,  ipiift  ,pi?ce(larilyjj>c  -c>ccafipneji 
by  a  fudden  and  entire  ftoppio  thq-gmplot^iacnt  of 
fo  great  a  proportion  of  our  principal.  inamrf«- 
turets?  .; ...  .    . .  .,..  , 

Some  moderate  ai^d  gradual  rela^ticp  off, the- 

laws  which   give  to  Great  Britaij^  the -exqju^vc 

trade  to  the  colonics,  till  it  is  rendere^^q  a  gr^t 

meafure  free,   fcems  to   be  jtbe  onlj^r  eKpedifOt 

which  can,  in  all  future  times,  dejiverijier  from 

nfhis  dai^ger,  which  can  enable.  h?r  .pr  even  force 

-.her  to  jwithdraw  fome  part  of  hef  capita)  from 

'..this   overgrown    employment,    «fnd    to  '  tnru  Jfj 

fjhough  with  lefs  profit,    towards  .-pther  empioy- 

-ments;     and    which,    by;  gradually    diminifliiog 

i'tmc  branch  of  her  induftry  and.  gradually  ihcj-eaf- 

,  faig  all  the  reft,  can  by  degrees  reftore  all  the 

X different  branches  of  it  to  that  natural,  healtbfiil, 

rand  proper  proportion  which  perfeft  liberty  ne» 

ceffarily  eftablifhes,  and  wfiich  perfed  liberty  can 

^  alone  preferve.     To  open  the  colony  trade*  ail  at 

once  to  all  nations,  might  not  only  occafion  fprtie 

'  tranfitory  inconveniency,  but  a  great  permanent 

'  lofe  to  the  greater  part  of  thofe  whofe  indliftrjr 

^ 'or  capital  is  at  prefent  engaged  in  it  J    The  fud- 

';den  lofs  of  the  employment  even  of  thfe-ftfps 

■'^which    import    the     eighty-two   thoufend-  hbgf- 

^'litads  of  tobacco,  which  are  over  and  ibo^  the 

^''^onfumption   of  Great  Britain, '  might  "^SlsP'be 

•'ftltvery  fenfibly.   -Such  are  thfe  uhfeWlflS^*/- 

'-'ffecls'of  a!}  tfife  regdktioos   of  l^-ihtf:J«ittilc 

^-'-•^  lyftem! 


cW  dabrders^  kvfo  the  ftitc4fi%&rf!)c%^fi«, «    '^"• 

bift  difoitlers   which  ft  i^xyfkn  affidtlt  W^f*. 

Wiayi' without  occafibningV  fcr^'a^*t»he ;1£4f^l6kl!, 

ft  ill  ^great(b*  diJbiTdfers.     In  wh^t'  xttatin€i-,''  ther^ 

Fore,    the  *  colony  trade  ought  graduSlI^'-*2ci^  tie 

opened  ;  what  are  the  reftraints  which  oughf  fit'ft, 

tiAd'  what  are  thofe  which  ought  laft  to  be  taken 

^^wayi'^r  in  what  manner  the  natural  fyfteifi  of 

^ptf{e&,  fibirty  arfd  juftice  ought  gradually  to^^  be 

^*d!6red,  w^  muft  leave  to  the  wifdbni  of  futiife 

flfatefxfaen  and  Icgiflators  to  determine^ 

*»     iiYE  different  events,  unforefeen  iand  unfhought 

df,    have  very  fortunately  concurred  to  hiftder 

Ci^eat  Britain  from  feeling,  fo  fenlibly  as  it  was 

g^dSerally  expected  flie  would,    the  total  exdu- 

r^fiiditi which  has  now  taken  place  for  more  than 

^ayear  (from  the  firft  of  December  1774)  from 

•d  very  important  branch  of  the  colony  trade, 

that  of  the  twelve  aflbciated  provinces  of  Nt)rtl|. 

^America.      Firft,    thofe  colonies,    in    preparing 

♦themfelyes    for     their    non-importation    .agree* 

ment,  •  drained  Great  Britain  completely  .qfii  §11 

the  commodities  which  were  fit  for  th^ir  r:iii§r- 

'iket;  fecondly,  the  extraordinary  demandt.'()fi;'jt}ie 

.3paPtufli  Flota  has,   this  year,   drained -Qfr^fiy 

-aftd  the  North  of  many  commo4it|Cs(,  /^ft^i^ain 

>  p2(rticula)-,    which-    ufed  to  cofuc    intg*   cc^Bpe- 

tition,  even  in  thfj  Britifh  market,  with  tjigiflja- 

nufaSures  of  XJreat  Britain :    thirdly,  :the  p^^ce 

between   Raffia  .^d-  Jurkey-  has  occafxonff^jin 

/extraordinary  demand  from  tl)?.  Turkey  ma^l^t, 

ivhich  cj^rin^  the  diftrefe  ,of  thf  country,  .?pd 

I  whil? 
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uhile  a  Ruffian  fleet  was  cruizing  in  the  Archie 
pelago,  had  been  very  poorly  fupplied :  fourthly, 
the  demand  of  the  North  of  Europe  for  the  ma- 
nufactures of  Great  Britain  has  been  increafmg 
from  year  to  year  for  fome  time  paft :  and^ 
fifthly,  the  late  partition  and  confequential  pa- 
cification of  Poland,  by  opening  the  market  of 
that  great. country,  have  this  year  added  an  ex- 
traordinary demand  from  thence  to  the  increafing 
demand  »of  tlae  North.  Thefe  events  are  all,  ex- 
cept the  fourth,  in  their  nature  traniitory  and 
accidental*  and  the  exclufion  from.fo.  important 
a  branch  of  the  colony  trade^  if  unfortunately  it 
lliould  continue  much  longer,  may  ftill  occafioi> 
fome  degree  of  diftrefs.  This  diftrefs,  however, 
as  it.  will  coj,ne  on  gradually,  will -be  felt  much 
kfs  feverely  than  if  it  had  come  on  4ill  at  once; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  induftry  and  capital 
of  the  country  may  find  a  new  eniployment  and 
dire£lion,  fo  as  to  prevent  this  diftrefs  from  ever 
a'ifing  to  any  confiderable  height, 

TiiJE  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  therefore, 
fa  far  as  it  has  turned  towards  that  trade  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain  than 
what  ;would  otherwife  have  :gone  to  it,  has  in  all 
cafes  turned  it,  from  a  foreign  trade  of  con- 
funjption  with  a  neighbouring,  into  one  with  a 
more  diftant  coyntry  }  in  maiiy  cafes,  from  a 
direO:  foreign  trad%  fi£  confumption  into  a 
roundabout  one;  and  in  fjme  caf^s,  from  all 
foreign  trade,  of  confuipptip^n,  i/ito  a  carrying 
ttritde.  .  It  has  in  aU  cafes,  therefoi:e,  turned  it, 
from  a  direction'  ia  which  it  would  haye  m^- 

tained 
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Gained  a  greater  quantity  of  produftive  labour,  C?  I^A  i\ 
into  one  in  which  it  can  maintain  a-  much  fmaller 
quantity.  By  ftiiting,  befides,  to  one  particular 
market  only,  fo  great  a  part  of  the  induftry  and 
commerce  of  Great  Britain,  it  has  rendered  the 
"whole  ftate  of  that-  induftry  and  commerce  more 
precarious  and  lefs  fecure,  than  if  their  produtefc 
had  been  accommodated  to  a  greater  variety  of 
markets. 

We  muft  carefully  dlftinguifli  -betwi^en  *  the 
effeds  of  the  colony  trade  and  thofe  of  the  mono- 
poly of  that  trade.  The  former  are  always  and 
neceffarily  beneficial;  the  latter  always- and  ne- 
ceffarily  hurtful.  But  the  former  are  fo  bene- 
ficial, that  the  colony  trade,  though  fubjeftto  a 
monopoly,  and  notwitTiftahding  the  hurtful  effefts 
of  that  monopoly,  is  ftill  upon  th6  whole  bene- 
ficial, and  greatly' benc^ficfal,**t:hough  a  good  deal 
lefs  fo  than  it  otherwife  would  be. 

The  efFeft  of  the  colony  trade  in  its  natural 
and  free  ftate,  is  to  "open  a  great  though  diftant 
market  for  fuch  part's^  of  the  produce  of  Britiffi 
induftry  as  may  e;cceed  the  demand  of  the  mailcets 
nearer  home,  of  thofe  of  "Europe,  and  of  the 
countries  which"  lie  found  the  Mediterranean  fea. 
In  its  natural'  arid  free  ftate,  the  colony  trade, 
without  drawing  from  thofe*  markets  any  part  of 
the  produce  which  had  ^yer  been  fent  to  thenij 
encourages  Great  Britain  to  increafe  the  furpTiis 
'continually,  by  continually  pfefenting  new  equi- 
vaknts  to  be  exchanged  for  it.  In  its  nkturAl 
.  and  free  ftate,  the  colony  tf iid'e  tends  to  increafe 
the    quantity    of    protlufthre    labour    in  'Glieit 

i  Britain, 
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B(^OilQ  Britain,  but  without  altering  in  any  reipeft  lixi 
direftton  of  that  which  had  been  employed  there 
bfitfore..  In  the  natural  and  free  ftate  of  the 
coilony  trade,  the  eompetition  of  all  other  natiojitf 
^Quld  hinder  the  rate  of  profit  from  rifing  above 
the. common  level  either  in  the  new  market^iof 
in  the  new  employments  The  new  market, 
without  drawing  any  thing  from  the  old  eney 
would  create,  if  one  may  fay  fo,  a  new  produce 
fqt  it9  own  fupply  ;  and  that  new  produce  would 
conilltute  a  new  capital  for  carrying  on  the  neir 
eofployment^  which  in  the  fame  manner  would 
d|-awjiothing  from  the  old  one;  -^ 

Th£  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  dn -tW 
contraivy,^  by  excluding  the  t:ompetition  of  other 
nations^  and  thereby  i-aifing  the  rate  of  profit  both 
in  the  new  tnarke^  ;ind  in  the  new  empioysi^eiit/ 
4ritw8  ptoduee  from  the  ol^  mai^ket  and  capital 
from  the  ijd  employment.  To,  augiw^t  ottr 
Ihare  of  the  colony  tfajje.beyopd  what  ite 9th€r*f 
wife  would  be^  i&  the  atvowed  purpqfe  of  the 
moncg>oty:.  If  pur  (hare  of  that  trade  were  id 
W.iio.  greater  with,  than  it  would  have,  been 
wittkriit  JBib^  monopoly,  there  could  have  beeit 
no  jreaipn  fof.eftablifhing  the  monopoly/;  But 
^^hi^cveir  fgirce^  into  a  branch  of  trade  of  Sj^Mch 
the  x^u^ua  are  flower  and  more  diftant  than  tho& 
of„the  p-^ater  part  of  other  ttades,  a  gJcaterL 
pr|Qppr)jon  of  the  capital  of  s^ny  Country^,  thaa 
whjat«of  its  own  accord  would  go  to  that  branchy 
neceffariiy  renders  the  whole  qu'antity  of  pra- 
dj^i>&^>  labouf.  annually  maintained  there»  the^ 
^^  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  la:bout£)| 

7      ■         ,  ^ 
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Arfet  country,  kfs  than  they  othemfe  WouiS-M  ^^^^.*'* 
it  keeps  down  the  revenue  o£ /the  inhabitani^  ):>f 
Aat  country,  below  what  it  woold  iraturaliy  j^ife 
to,  and  thereby  diminifhesi  ebeir  pt^wcr  of  a«3 
oumulation;  It  not  only  binders,  M  alt  tiknei^i 
their  capital  from  maintafning  fo  great  a  qhiti^ 
tky  of  .produSive  labour  as  it  wou^d  olherwife 
iBaiHtaiOf  but  H  hinders  ii  from  increafmg  icr 
faft  as  it  would  otherwife  increafe,  and*  eoofe^^ 
ijuently  from  nvarintaining  a  (till  grater  x^uaxidsj^ 
of  produdive  labour.  ;   *        .-v        : 

The  natural  good  effiefts  of  th^  <idl<Mytt^de, 
''however,    more    than    coimteit>alan<Sf^^Cd 'Great 
Britain  the  bad  cffeQs  of  the  ^monop^y,- fd  fthat, 
Udonopoly  and  altogether,    thad  trade,,  eveii  as  it 
tejcarried  on  at  prefent,  is  not  only  advantageous; 
but  greatly  advantageous.     The  new  iharlcct  and 
thei  »ew  etnploynient  which  are  opened  Iby 'the' 
ctdony  trade,    ^re*  of  much  greater  ^teili  Afiri 
that  portion^  of  the  old  market  and  of  tfie'^ilcJ 
employment  tirhich   is    loft    by  the  "rtibnrfpo^^V 
The  new  produ<!e  and  the  new  capitkl  which- ?ft5f^ 
been  creafcd*  if  one  may  fay' fo,  by  tfieJ  cBlbn'/V 
trade,  maintain  in  Great  Britain  a  grfeatbr^^ii^^ 
thy  of  produdive  labour,   than  what  CM^^yfis' 
beett  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the^rifcttfllfoh^ 
of  capital  from  other  trades  of  wifich  tke'retifrS^^ 
are  mc^e^  frequent.     If  the  colony  trade,  Titiw^^ 
ever,  even  as  it  is  carrled-'on;  at  prefect,  is;^3^nVl 
ta^e?6uiB  to  Great'^Sritain,  itisiibtbymeanfxifW^'^' 
mxDnopioly,"  but  i'ni  fpite>  *f  thfe  m^itdpbly.  ' '      -  '^ '  •" 
3  Iv  is  rather  for  thc^  manufttftuf  ed'^thari  for  tftt^"\ 
rftde^prbadce  dfEurf^pe;  that-^tK^  ibhiif  fiSJfe^ 
--  '  V  opens 
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BOOK  opens  a  new  market.  Agriculture  is  the  proper 
-l^J^  >  bufinefs  of  all  new  colonies ;  a  bufinefs  which 
the  cheapnefs  of  land  renders  more  advantageous 
than  any  other.  They  abound,  therefore,  in  the 
,  rude  produce  of  land,  and  inftead  of  importing 
it  from  other  countries,  they  have  generally  a 
brge  furplus  to  export.  In  new  colonies,  agri- 
culture  either  draws  hands  from  all  other  em- 
ployments, or  keeps  them  from  going  to  any 
dther  employment.  There  are  few  hands  to 
fpare  for  the  neceffary,  and  none  for  the  orna- 
mental manuiadures.  The  greater  part  of  the 
manufadures  of  both  kinds,  they  find  it  cheaper 
to  purchafe  of  other  countries  than  to  make  for 
themfelves.  It  is  chiefly  by  encouraging  the 
manufaftures  of  Europe,  that  the  colony  trade 
indireftly  encourages  its  agriculture.  The  ma- 
nufafturers  of  Europe,  to  whom  that  trade  gives 
employment,  conftitute  a  new  market  for  the 
produce  of  the  land ;  and  the  moft  advantageous 
of  all  markets :  th$  home*  market  for  the  com 
and  cattle,  for  the  bread  and  butchers*. meat  of 
Europe,  is  thus  greatly  extended  by  means  of  the 
trade  to  America. 

But  that  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  popu- 
lous  and  thriving  colonies  is  not  alone  fufScient 
to  eftablifh,  or  even  to  maintain  manufactures  in 
any  country,  the  examples  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
fufEciently  demonftrate.  .  Spain  and  Portugal 
were  manufacturing  countries  before  they  had 
any  confiderable  colonies.  Since  they  had  the 
richefl  and  moft  fertile  in  the  world,  they  have 
both  ceafed  to  be  fo. 

In 
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In  Spain  and  Portugal  the  bad  eflfefts  of  the  CHAP, 
monopoly,  aggravated  by  other  taufes^  have,  ^"' 
perhaps,  nearly  overbalanced  the  natural  good 
efFefts  of  the  colony  trade.  Thefe  caufes  feem 
to  be  other  monopolies  of  different  kinds;  the 
d^adation  of  the  value  of  gold  and  (ilver  below 
what  it  is  in  mod  other  countries  ;  the  exclufion 
from  foreign  markets  by  improper  taxes  upon 
exportation,  and  the  narrowing  of  the  home 
market,  by  ftill  more  improper  taxes  upon  tht 
tranfportation  of  goods  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  another ;  but  above  ali,  that  irregu^ 
iar  and  partial  adminiftration  of  juftice^%  wiiich 
often  proteds  the  rich  and  powerful  debtor  from 
the  purfuit  of  his  injured  creditor,  and  which 
makes  the  induftrious  part  of  the  fiiatibn  afnud 
to  prepare  goods  for  the  confumption  of  thoie 
haughty  and  great  men,  to  whom  they  dare  not 
refufe  to  fell  upon  credit,  and  from  whom  thej 
are  altogether  uncertain  of  repayment. 

Ik  England,  on  the  contrary,  the  natural 
good  effeds  of  the  colony  trade,  ailifted  by  other 
caufes,  have  in  a  great  meafure  conquered  the 
bad  effects  of  the  monopoly.  Thefe  caufes  feem 
to  be,  the  general  liberty  of  trade,  which,  not- 
withftanding  fome  reftraints,  is  at  lead  equal, 
perhaps  fuperior,  to  what  it  is  in  any  other 
country;  the  liberty  of  exporting,  duty  free, 
almoft  ali  forts  of  ^oods  which  are  the  produce 
of  domeftic  induftry,  to  almof^^ay  foreign  coun- 
try }  and  what,  perhaps,  is  of  ftjll  greater  im- 
portance, the  unbounded  liberty  of  tranfporting 
them  from   any  one  part  of  our  own  country 

VOL,  IL  w  iF  F  to 
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B  P  P  K  to  any  other,  vritTiout  being  obliged  to  give  any 
account  to  any  public  office,  without  being  liable 
to  queftion  or  examination  of  any  kind ;  but 
above  all,  that  equal  and  impartial  adminiflra- 
tion  of  juftice  which  renders  the  rights  of  the 
meaneft  Britifh  fubjeft  refpedkable  to  the  greateft, 
and  which,  by  fecuring  to  every  man  the  fruits 
of  his  own  induftry,  gives  the  grcateft  and  moft 
cfFcdlual  encouragement  to  every  fort  of  in- 
duftry. 

'  If  the  manufaftures  of  Great  Britain,  how- 
ever, have  been  advanced^  as  they  certainly 
have,  by  the  colony  trade,  it  has  not  been  by 
means  of  the  monopoly  of  that  trade,  but  in 
fpite  of  .the  nionopoly.  The  effeSt  of  the  mono- 
poly has  been,  not  to  augment  the  quantity,  but 
to  alter  the  quality  and  Ihape  of  a  part  of  the 
manufa&ures  -  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  accom- 
modate to  a  market,  from  which  the  returns  are 
flow  and  diftant,  what  would  otherwife  have  been 
iccommodated  to  one  from  which  the  returns 
are  frequent  and  near.  Its  eflfeft  has  confe- 
quently  been  ,to  tu^m.  a  part  of  the  capital  of 
Great  Britain  from  .ah  employment  in  which  it 
would  ■  have  maintained  a  greater  quantity  of 
wianufadturing  induftry,  to  one  in  which  it 
inaintains  a  much  fmsiller,  /and  thereby  to  di- 
nvnifli,  iilftead  of  increafing,  the  whole  quantity 
of  manufacluring  induftry  maintained  in  Great 
Britain. 

The  tnonop6!y  of  the  colony  trade,  therefore, 

like  all  the  other  mean  and  malignant  expedients 

o;t"  the  mercantile  fyftem,  deprefles  the  induftry 

'  '  .  :  of 
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bif  all  other  countries,  but  chiefly   that   of  the  C  H^A  i?.'  • 
colonies,  without  in  the  leaft  iricreafirig,  but  oh 
ihe  contrary  diminifhing,  that  of  the !  country  ia 
whofe  favour  it  is  eliablifKed. 

The  monopoly  hinders  ihe  capital  of  thiat 
country,  whatever  may  at  any  particular  time  be 
the  eixtent  of  that  ttapital,  from  maintaining  fo 
great  a  qiiahtity  of  prodtidive  labour  as  it  would 
btherwire  maintain,  ^nd  from  affording  fo  great 
)aL  revenue  to  the  ihdufl:riou5  inhabitants  as  it 
Svould  t)therwife  afford.  But  as  capital  can  be 
increafed  only  by  faviiigs  from*  revenue,  the  mo- 
hopoly,  by  hinderiiig  it  from  affording  fo  great 
a  revenue  as  it  Would  otherwife  afford,  lieceffarily 
liinders  it  from  infcreafing  fd  faft  as  it  would 
t)thervvife  increafe,  and  corifequently  from  main- 
taining ti  ftill  greater  quantity  of  pfoductlvfe 
labour,  and  affording  a  ftill  greater  fevenue  to 
the  induftrious  inhabitants  of  that  country.  Onie 
'great  original  foUrce  of  revenue,  therefore,  the 
wages  of  labour,  the  monopoly  rnuft  neceffariry 
have  rendered  at  all  times  lefs  abundant  than  it 
oth^l-wife  would  hate  beetti 

By  raifing  the  rate  of  mercantile  pi-ofit,  the 
^fllonopoly  difcburages  the  improvement  of  land. 
The  profit  of  improvement  depends  upon  tfte 
difference  between  what  the  land  aftually  pr6-  . 
duces,  ind  what,  by  the  application  of  a  certain 
capital,  it  can  bfi  inade  to  produce*.  If  this 
difference  affords  a  greater  profit  thafi  what  can 
be  driwn  from  an  equal  capital  in  any  mercantile 
employment,  the  improvement  of  land  will  drirw 
capital   from   all    mercantile    employments^      If" 

FF    i  .  lh« 
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BOOK  the  profit  is  lefs,  mercantile  employments  m\\ 
draw  capital  from  the  improyement  of  land. 
Whatever  therefore  raifes  the  rate  of  meircantilc 
profit)  either  leflens  the  fuperiority  or  increafes 
the  inferiority  of  the  profit  of  improvement ;  and 
in  the  cme  cafe  hinders  capital  from  going  to  im« 
provement,  and  in  the  other  draws  capital  from 
it.  '  Bot  by  difconraging  improvement^  the  mo- 
nopoly neceifarily  retards  the  natural  increafe  of 
another  great  original  fource  of  revenue,  the  rent 
of  landw  By  raifing  the  rate  of  profit  too,  the 
monopoly  neceffarily  keeps  up  the  market  rate 
cf  intereft  higher  than  it  otherwife  would  be. 
But  the  price  of  land  in  proportion  to  the  rent 
which  it  affords,  the  number  of  years  purchafe 
which  is  commonly  paid  for  it,  neceffarily  falls 
as  the  rate  of  intereft  rifes,  and  rifes  as  the  rate 
of  intereft  falls.  The  monopoly,  thereibre,  hurts 
the  intereft  of  the  landlord  two  different  ways, 
by  retarding  the  natursd  increafe,  firft,  of  his 
rent,  and,  fecondly,  of  the  price  which  he  would 
get  for  his  land  in  proportion  to  the  rent  which 
it  affords. 

The  monopoly,  indeed,  raifes  the  rate  of  mer- 
cantile profit,  and  thereby  augments  fomewhat 
lh$  gaia  of  our  merchants.  But  as  it  obftruds 
the  natural  increafe  of  capital,  it  tends  rather  to 
diminifli  than   to  increafe  the  fum  total  of  the 

;  revenue  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
deriye  from  the  profits  of  ftock ;  a  fmall  profit 
upon  a  great  capital  generally  affording  a  greater 

.^  levepue  than  a  great    profit  upon  a  fmall  one. 
.The  laonopoly  raifes  the  rate  of  profit,  but  it 

binders 


/ 
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hinders  ttie  fum  of  profit  from  rifing  fo  high  a& it  c  HA  P. 
otherwife  would  d^* 

Ali.  the  original  iburces  of  rcveaue,  the  wages 
of  labour,  the  reat  of  l$uid>  and  the  profits  of 
flock,  the  monopoly  renders  much  kfs  abundant 
than  they  otherwife  would  be.  To  promote  the 
little  interefl:  of  one  little  order  of  men  in  one 
country,  it  hurts  the  intereft  of  all  other  orders 
of  men  in  that  country,  and  of  all  the  men  in  all 
other  countries. 

It  is  folely  by  raifing  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit 
chat  the  monopoly  either  has  proved  or  could 
prove  advantageous  to  any  one  particular  order 
of  men.  But  befides  all  the  bad  effefhs  to  the 
country  in  general,  which  have  already  been  men- 
tioned a«  neceflarily  refulting  from  a  high  rate  of 
profit ;  there  is  one  more  fatal,  perhaps,  than 
all  thefe  put  together^  but  which,  if  we  may 
judge  from  experience,  is  infeparably  conne6:ed 
with  it.  The  liigh  rate  of  profit  feems  every 
where  to  deftroy  that  parfimony  which  in  other 
circumflances  is  natural  to  th^  character  of  the 
merchant.  When  profits  are  high,  that  fobor 
virtue  feems  to  be  fuperfluous,  and  expenfive 
luxury  to  fuit  better  the  affluence  of  his  fituation. 
But  the  owners  of  the  great  mercantile  capitals 
arc  neceflarily  the  leaders  and  conduftors  o£  the 
whole  induftry  of  every  nation,  and  their  example 
has  a  much  greater  inSuence  upon  the  manners 
of  the  whole  induftrious  part  of  it  than  that'  of 
any  other  order  of  men.  If  his  employer  is  at- 
tentive and  parfimonious,  the  workman  is  riery 
]i}^e\f  to  be  fo  too  j  but  if  the  mafter  is  diiTohite 
f F  3  "  "  '  -^n4 
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p  o  o  K  and  diforderly,  the  fervant  who  fhapes  his  work 
n_  -^-    ■  according  to  the   pattern  which  his  mafter  pre- 
fcribcs  to  him,  will  fliape  his  life   tpo  according 
to  the  example  which  he  fets  him.     Accumula- 
tion is  thus  prevented  in  the  hands  of  all   thofe 
'  who  are  naturally  the  mp/i  difpofed  to  accumu- 

.  late ;  and  the  funds  deftined  for  the  maintenance 
of  produftive  labour  receive  no  augmentation 
from  the  revenue  of  thofe  who  ought  naturally 
to  augment  them  the  uioft.  The  capital  of  the 
country 3j  infl:ea4  of  increafing,  gradually  dwindle? 
away,  and  the  quantity  of  produQ:ive  labour 
piaintained  in  it  grows  every  day  lefs  and  lefs. 
Jiave  the  exorbitant  profits  of  the  merchants  of 
\  Cadiz  and  Lifbpn  augmaited  the  capital  o,f 
Spain  and  Portugal  ?  Have  they  alleviated  th? 
poverty,  have  they  promoted  the  induftry  of  thofe 
two  beggarly  countries  ?  Such  has  been  the 
tone  of  mercantile  expense  in  ^hpfe  two  trading 
cities,  that  thofe  exorbitant  profits,  far  from  aug- 
menting the  gener^il  capital  of  the  country,  feera 
fcarce  to  have  been  fufEcient  to  keep  up.  tlie 
capitals  upon  which  they  wi^re  mad?.  Foreign 
capitals  are  every  day  intruding  themfelves,  if  I 
may  fay  fo,  more  and  more  into  the  ;rade  of 
Cadiz  and  Lilbon.  It  is  to  expel  thofe  foreigil 
capitals  from  a  trade  which  their  own  gro^^s 
every  day  more  and  more  ^nfufficient  for  carrying 
oHj  that  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe  ende^-» 
vour  every  day  to  ftraiten  more  and  more  the  gall- 
ing bands  of  their  ^bfurd  monopoly.  .  Compare 
the  mercantile  manners  of  Cadiz  and  Liu)o;pi 
with'thbfe  of  Amfterdani;,  and  you  will  be;Tenfi^. 
''''•'■-"  •      -  ble 
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ble  how  differently  the  conduft  and  charader  of  C  HA  P- 
merchants   are  affefted  by  the  high  and   by  the 
low  profits  of  ftock.     The  merchants  of  Londoh', 
indeed,  have  not  yet  generally  become  fuch  mag- 
nificent  lords   as   thofe    of  Cadiz   and   Lifbon ; 
but  neither  are  they  in  general  fuch  attel^tive  and; 
parfimonious    burghers  as  thofe    of  Amfterdam. 
They  are  fuppofed,   however,  many  of  them,  to 
be  a  good  deal  richer  than  the  greater  part  of  the 
former,  and  not  quite  fo  rich  as  many  of  the  Ik- 
tcr.    But  the  rate  of  their  profit  is  commonly^much  ' 
lower  than  that  of  the  former,  and  a  good  deal  ' 
higher  than  that  of  the  latter.     Light  come  light 
go,  fays  the  proverb ;  'and  the  ordinary  tone  of  ex-  '[ 
peiice  f^ems  every  where  to  be  regulated,  not  fo  . 
much  according  to  the  rlfeal  ability  of  fpcnding, 'a's~ . 
to  the  fuppofed  facility  of  getting  money  to  fpend. ;  ^ 
It  is  thus  that  the  fmgle  advantage  which  the  ' 
pionopoly  procures  to  a  fingle  order  of  men,  is  m[ 
many  different  way$  hurtful  to  the  geiieral  intereft 
pf  the  country. 

To  found  a  great  empire  for  the  fole  purpofe 
of  raifing  up  a  people  of  cuftomers,  may  at  firll 
light  appear  a  projeft  fit  only  for   a  nation .  of 
fhopkeepers.    It  is,    however,    a  projeft  altoge- 
ther unfit  for  a  nation  of  fhopkeepers  j  but  ex^^ 
tremely  fit  for  a  nation  whofe  government  is  in- 
fluenced by    fhopkeepers.     Such    flatefmen,  and 
fuch    llatefmen    biply,    are   capable  o!f  fancyinj^ 
thai  they  will  find'  fofne  adviantage  in  employing 
the' blood  and  treafure" of   their  fellow-citizens, 
to    ibund   and  maintain  Fuph   ah    empire.     Say 
to  a  fhopkeeper.  Buy  me  a  good 'eftate,  and  || 
ih^ll  alwa'ys  buy  my  clothes  at  your  lliop,  eveif 
r  F  4  thou  eh 
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though  I  ihould  pay  fomewhat  dearer  than  vfh^i 
I  can  have  them  for  at  other  fhops;  and  you 
will  not  find  him  very  forward  to  embrace  your 
propofaU  But  fhould  any  other  perfon  buy  you 
fuch  an  ^(late,  the  ibopkeeper  will  be  much 
obliged  to  your  benefadlor  if  he  would  enjoin 
you  to  buy  all  your  clothes  at  his  fhop.  Eng- 
land purchafed  from  fome  of  her  fubje^^s,  who 
found  themfelves  uneafy  at  home,  a  great  eftate 
in  a  dillant  country.  The  price,  indeed,  was 
very  fmall,  and  inftead  of  thirty  years  purchafe, 
the  ordinary  price  of  land  in  the  prefent  times, 
it  amounted  to  little  more  than  the  expence  of 
the  different  equipments  which  made  the  f^rft 
difcovery,  reconnoitred  the  co^,  and  took  a 
fiftitious  poffeflion  of  the  country.  The  land 
was  good  and  of  great  extent,  and  the  qultivar 
tors  having  plenty  of  good  ground  to  work  upon, 
and  being  for  fome  time  at  liberty  to  fell  thei? 
produce  v^rhere  they  pleafed,  became  in  the  courfe 
of  little  more  than  thirty  or  forty  yeaTS  (between 
1620.  and  1660)  fo  numerous  and  thriving  a 
people,  thaf  the  (hopkeepefs  and  other  traders 
of  England  wiflied  to  fecure  tq  jhemfelves 
the  monopoly  of  their  cuftom.  Without  pre- 
tending, therefore,  that  they  had  paid  any  part, 
cither  of  the  original  piirchafe-money,  pt:  of  the 
fubffcquent  expence  of  improvement,  they  peti- 
tioned the  parliament  that  the  cultivators  of 
Ameyica  plight  for  the  future  be  confined  to  their 
ihop }  fir|l,  for  buying  all  the  goods  which  they 
wanted  from  Europe;  aiid,  fccondly,  for  felling 
jtU  fuch  parts  of  their  own  produce  as  thofc 
traders  might  find  it  convenient  to  buy.  For 
'      '  "  '  they 
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they  did  apt  find  it  conveiuent  to  buy  every  part  Q  HA  P. 
of  it.  Some  parts  of  it  imported  into  England 
xnight  havp  int^fered  vfiih  foin^  of  the  trades 
which  they  themfelves  carried  on  at  home.  Thofe 
particular  parts  of  it,  therefore,  they -were  will- 
ing that  the  colonifts  ihpuld  fell  where  they 
could }  the  farther  off  the  better ;  and  upon  that 
account  prppofed  that  their  market  ihould  be 
confined  to  the  countries  fouth  of  Cape  Finifterre. 
A  claufe  in  the  famous  a£fc  of  navigatioa  efta- 
blifhed  this  truly  fhopkeeper  propolal  into  a 
law* 

Ti^E  maintenance  of  this  monopoly  has  hither* 
to  been  the  principal^  or  more  properly  perhaps 
the  fole  end  and  purpofe  of  the  dominion  which 
Great  Britain  afiumes  over  her  colonies.  In  the 
exclufive  trade,  it  is  fuppofed,  confifts  the  great 
advantage  of  provinces,  which  have  never  yet 
afforded  either  revenue  or  military  force  for  the 
fupport  of  the  civil  government,  or  the  defence 
of  the  niother  country.  The  monopoly  Is^  the 
principal  badge  of  their  dependency,  and  it  is 
the  fole  fruit  which  has  hitherto  been  gathered 
from  that  dependency.  Whatever  exp^ijCe  Great 
Britain  has  hitherto  laid  out  in  maintaining  this 
dependency,  has  really  b^en  laid-out  in  order -to 
fupport  this  n^nopoly.  The  e^pence  of  ibe 
ordinary  peace  eftablifhment  of  the  cc^onles 
amdunted,  before  the  commencement  of  the  .ptt- 
fent  difturbances>  to  the  pay  of  twenty  fej^* 
ment$  of  foot;"  td  the  expenoe  of  theia£tfiteiy» 
(lores,  and  extraordinary  prpvijUons  ip^th  ^hie^ 
jt  W8»  necefary  to  f^pply  $to}  anjfc  to:4:lie  ifa^ 
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p  o  o  K  pence  of  a  very  confiderable  naval  force  which 
was  conftantly  kept  up  in  order  to  guard,  from 
the  finuggling  veffels  of  other  nations,  the  im- 
menfe  coaft  of  North  America,  and  that  of  our 
Weft  Indian  Iflands,  The  whole  expence  of  this 
peace  eftablifhment  was  a  charge  upon  the  re- 
venue of  Great  Britain,  and  was,  at  the  fame 
time,  the  fmalleft  part  of  what  the  dominion  of 
the  colonies  has  coft  the  mother  country.  If  we 
would  know  the  amount  of  the  whole,  '^  we  muft 
add  to  the  annual  expence  of  this  peace  eftablifh- 
ment the  intcreft  of  the  funis  which,  in  confe- 
qucnce  of  her  confidering  her  colonies  as  pro- 
vinces .  fubjeft  to  her  dominion.  Great  Britain 
has  upon  different  occaflons  laid  out  upon  their 
defence.  We  muft  add  to  it,  in  partitular,  the 
whole  expence  of  the  late  war,  and  a  great  part 
of  that  of  the  war  which  preceded  it.  The  late 
var  was  altogether  a  colony  quarrel,  and  the 
whole  expence  of  it,  in  whatever  part  of  the 
world  it  might  have  been  laid  out,  whether  in 
Germany  or  the  Eaft  Indies,  ought  juftly  to  baj 
fished  to  the  account  of  the  colonies.  It  amount-. 
cd  to  more  than  ninety  millions  fterling,  includ- 
'  ing  not  only  the  new  debt  which  was  contrafted, 
but  the  two  fhillings  in  the  pound  additional  land 
tax,  and  the  fums  which  were  every  year  borrow-i 
cd  from  the  finking  fund.  Th^  Spanifh  war 
which  began  in  1739,  was  prindipally  a  colony 
quarrel.  Its  principal  objcft  was  to  prevent  the 
fearcb  of  the  colony  fhips  which,  carried  on  a  con- 
tTiiband  trade  with  .  the  Spanifh  main.  This 
vbote  expellee  isj^wle'alitjf,  a  bounty  which  has 

b^eft 
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J)een  given  in  order  to  fupport  a  monopoly,  ^y,i^^- 
The  pretended  purpofe  of  it  was  to  encourage 
the  manufadures,  and  to  increafe  the  commerce 
of  Great  Britaip.  But  its  real  effeft  has  been  to 
raife  the  rate  of  mercantile  profit,  and  to  enable 
pur  merchants  to  turn  into  a  ^rauch  of  trade,  of 
which  the  feturns  are  more  flow  and  diftant  than 
thofe  of  the  greater  part  of  other  trades,  a  greater 
proportion  of  their  capital  than  they  ptherwife 
would  have  done  ;  two  events  whicl^,  if  a  bounty 
could  have  prevented,  it  might  perhaps  have 
been  very  well  worth  while  to.  give  fuch  a  bounty* 

Under  tjie  prefent  fyftem  pf  management, 
therefore,  Great  Britain  derives  nothing  but  lofs 
from  the  doipinipn  wh;ch  fhe  aflumes  over  he? 
colonies. 

To  propofe  that  Great  Britain  fhould  volun- 
tarily give  up  all  authority  over  her  colonies, 
and  leave  them  to  elefl;  their  own  m'agiftrates, 
%o  enaft  their  own  laws,  and  to  make  peace  an4 
war,  as  they  might  think  proper,  would  be  to 
propofe  fuch  a  meafure  as  never  was,  and  never 
will  be  adopted  by  any  natibn  in  the  world. 
No  nation  ever  voluntarily  gave  up  the  domi- 
nion of  any  province,  how  troublefome  foever  it 
plight  be  to  govern  it,  and  how  fmall  foever  the 
revenue  which  it  afforded  might  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  expence  which  it  occafioned.  Such 
facrifices,  though  they  might  frequently  be  agrer- 
jible  to  the  intereft,  are  always  mortifying  to  the 
pride  .of  every  nation,  and,  what  is  perhaps  of  fflll 
greater  confequence,  they  are  always  Contrary  4o  ' 
the  private  intereft  of  the  governing  part  of  iti" 

who 
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p  o  o  K  pence  of  a  very  confiderable  navaiy  ^ 
was  conftantly  kept  up  in  order  tr  ^  ^ 
the  finuggUng  veffels  of  other  '^  ^   ^  ^' 

menfe  coaft  of  North  Americ^^  ^ jf  ,^  ^> 

Weft  Indian  Iflands,     Thcy/|'/J   /;  *'o- 

peace  eftablifhment   was  ^kt^^  tl    ^ 
Tcnue  of  Great  Britain.//|,^  ^^  -  ^^ 

time,  thelindleft  part. |^||. a  >;  -^P^* 

the  colonies  has  coft  -^'a !( /;  ^  ^    ^  f  ^^^ 

would  know  the  ar-:  f^^  '      2    '  '       -^  ^^^  ^^'y 
add  to  the  annual  J  i^' '  '^^l^  a^^^^l  «^- 

ment  the  inters  i ''  -*^^^^^  ^^  ^^«  colonies, 

■qucnce  of  he-^'  '  -**^°^  f^^^  ^  ^^'^^^  <^f  <^^«^- 

vinccs  fubie  cffeftually  fecure  to  her  a  free 

has  upon  advantageous  to  the  great  body  of 

defence.       "'    though    lefs  fo  to    the  merchant, 
whole     it^^  monopoly  which  fhe  at  prefent  enjoys. 
cf  th    a6M?  parting  good  friends,  the  natural  affcc- 
^y  ^]oi  the  colonies  to  the  mother  country,  which 
V    'JrtopSi  <^^^  ^^^  diffenfions  have  well  nigh  ex* 
^gyiihed,  would  quickly  revive.    It  might  dif- 
pofft  them  not  only  to  refped,   for  whole  oen- 
4^uries  together,  that  treaty  of  commerce  which 
^they  bad  concluded  wi(h  us   at  parting,  but  to 
JfavQur  us  in  war  as  well  as  in  trade^  and»  inftead 
^of  turbulent  and  fa£tiou$  fubj^fls.,  to  becpipe  our 
mpjlt  faithful,  aifeftionate,  and  generous  allies; 
And  the  fame  fort  of  parental  affedion  on  the  one 
fide,  and  filial  refpeft  on  the  other,  might  re» 
yive  between   Great  Britjdn  and  her  colonies^ 
.  isfrhich  ufed  to  fubfift  between  thofe  of  andent 
,  Greece  and  the  mother  city  frozn  ^hich  they  dee 
fccnded.  -. 
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^  ^er  to  render  any  prbvince  j^jdvantageous  c  H  A  P. 

^  nre  to  which  it  belongs,  it  ought  to 

*-      ^  *  of  peace,  a  revenue  to  the  public 

<^     ^^^^Z^  '^y  for  defraying  the  whole  ex- 

\  "^  '^  peace  eftablifliment,   but  for 

'•^  ^  ^^Q^  '>rtion  to  the  fupport  of  the 

'^^    ^^^-i^  itV  ^^  empire.    Every  pro-* 

'.  '*^':>.  '^^^   '5  'tes,   more  of  tefsj  to 

%  ^2^     r   y.-^    ^  general  gov^rninetit. 

^'  '-^  *v'  ^  uce,   thereforei   does  not 

..c  towards  defraying  this  ex- 
..c^qual  burden  muft  be  thrown  upoif 
^iuer  patt  of  the  empire.    The  extraordi- 
^ly  teveniie  too  Which  every  j^liovihce  affordi 
td   the  piiMic   in    tinie   of  war,    ought,    ^-ohi 
parity  of  reafon,  to  bear  the  fame  pr6porti6n  tb 
the  extraordinary  revenue  of  the  whole  dtnpirA 
;  which  itis  ordiniary  revenue  does  in  time  of  pelacA. 

Thdt  neither  the  ordinary  nor  extrabrdinafy  re^ 
vehue  which  Great  Britain  detive$  from  her  co- 
lonies,  bears  this  i)roportion  to  the  wh6l6  ret. 
-venue  of  the  BritHH  empire^  will  readily  be  al- 
lowed.     The  monopoly,  it  has  been  fupptrfed, 
indfeed,  by  increafing  the  private  revteniie  of  the 
people  of  Great  Britain,   and  thereby  enabling 
them  to  pay  greajter  tastea,  cortipenfates  thfe  de- 
ficiency of  the  public  reveniTe  of  the  toldfties. 
But  this  monopoly,  I  have  endeavoured  to  fliow, 
though  a  very  grievous  tax  upon  the  colonies, 
and  though  it  may  increafe  the  revenue  tjf  a  par- 
'  ticuhr  order  of  mi6n  in  Great  Bntaio,  diminifhes 

inftead  of  increafing  that  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people  J   and  cdnfequently  dicninifhes  inftead  of 

incr^fmg 
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B  o^O  K    who  would  thereby  be  deprived  of  the  difpolal  of 
many  places  of  truft  and  profit,  of  many  oppor* 
tunities    of   acquiring    wealth    and    diftindiou, 
which  the  pofleffion  of  the  moft  turbulent,  and, 
to  the  great  body  of  the  people,  the  moft  unpro- 
fitable province  feldom  fails  to  afford.     The  moil 
viiionsMry  enthufiafts  would  fcarce  be  capable  of 
propofing  fuch  a  meafure,  with  any  ferious  hopes 
at  leaft  of  its  ever  being  adopted.      If  it  was 
adopted^  however,  Great  Br^^n  would  not  osly 
be  immediatly  freed  from  the  whole  annual  ex- 
|>0ice  of  the  peace  eftablifliment  of  the  colomes> 
but  might  fettle  with  them  fuch  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce as  would  effedually  fecure  to  her  a  free 
trade,  more  advantageous  to  the  great  body  of 
the  people,    though    lefs  fo  to    the  merchants, 
tl^n  the  n>Qnopoly  which  (he  at  prefent  enjoys. 
By  thus  parting  good  friends,  the  natural  affec- 
tion of  the  colonies  to  the  mother  country,  viiich 
jperhapsi  our  late  diflenfions  have  well  nigh  ex- 
^giliihed,  would  quickly  revive^    It  mi|^t  dif* 
pofl^  ^hem  xxot  only  to  refped,   for  whole  cen* 
iories  together,  that  treaty  of  commerce  which 
they  bad  concluded  with  us   at  parting,  but  to 
favour  us  in  war  as  well  as  in  trade^  and,  inflead 
of  turbulent  and  fadious  fubjefts.,  to  becoqie  our 
xofiJX  faithful,  aiFefUonate,  and  generous  allies; 
And  the  fame  fort  of  parental  affedion  on  the  one 
fide,  and  filial  refpeft  on  the  other,  might  re« 
vive  between   Great  Britjdn  and  her  coloniesj 
which  ufed  to  fubfift  between  thofe  of  andent 
.  Greece  and  the  mother  city  from  which  they  dce 
fcended. 

Ik 
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Ik  order  to  render  any  prbvince  advantageous  c  H  A  P. 
to  the  empire  to  which  it  belongs,  it  ought  to       ^^^' 
afford,  in  time  of  peace,  a  revenue  to  the  pubiic 
fufficient  not  only  for  defraying  the  whole  ex- 
pence  of  its  owh  peace  eftablifliment,   but  for 
contributing  its  proportion  to  the  fupport  of  the 
g^eral  government  of  the  emfnre«    Every  pro** 
vince  neceffariiy  contributes,   more  of  tefsj  to/ 
increafe  the  expencfe  ctf  that  general  gov^rnineftti 
If  any  particular  province,   therefore^   does  not 
eontribute  it's  fliare  towards  defraying  this  ex- 
pence,  an  unequal  burden  muft  be  thrown  upoif 
feme  other  part  of  the  empire.    The  eitt-aordi- 
tiafy  revenue  too  ^Mch  ever jr  i^tbvihce  affonH 
td  the  puMic   in    tittie  of  war,    ought,    ^rohi 
parity  of  rerfon,  to  bear  the  faine'  proportion  to 
the  extraordinary  revenue  of  the  whole  itnpirA 
which  itis  ordiniary  revenue  does  in  time  of  pelacA, 
Thit  neither  the  ordinary  nor  extrabrdinafy  ife- 
vehue  which  Great  Britain  derives  frcrm  her  co*- 
lonies,   bears  this  i)roportion  to  the  whdli^  td^ 
Tcnue  of  the  BritHh  empire^  will  readily  b^  Al- 
lowed.    The  monopoly,  it  has  been  fupiJbfed, 
indfeed,  by  increafing  the  private  reVfeniie  of  the 
people  of  Great  Britain,   and  thereby  enabling 
them  to  pay  greajter  taster,  coitipenfates  thte  de- 
ficiency of  the  public  reveniTe  of  the  colofties^. 
But  this  monopoly,  I  have  endeavoured  to  Aotv, 
though  a  very  grievous  tax  upon  f&e  coloriiii, 
and  though  it  may  increafe  the  reveitttti^/^f  t  par- 
ticular otder  of  mi^n  in'Great  Britalu,  dteu*Mhes 
inftead  of  increafijig  that  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people  J   and  cOnfequently  dicninifhes  inftead  of 
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increaiing  the  ability  of  the  great  body  of  th^ 
people  to  pay  taxes.  The  men  too  whofe  revenue 
the  monopoly  increales,  eonilitute  a  particular 
order,  which  it  is  both  abfolutely  impoffible  W 
tax  beyond  the  proportion  of  other  orders,  and 
extremely  impolitic  even  to  atteqipt  to  tax  be^^ 
yond  that  proportion,  as  I  fhall  endeavour  to 
ihew  in  the  following  book.  No  particular  re- 
fource,  therefore,  can  be  drawn  from  this  parti- 
cular order. 

.  Thb  colonies  ntay  be  taxed  either  by  theit  own 
afliembliesj  or  by  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain. 
That  the  colony  afiemblies  can  ever  be  fo 
maniaged  as  to  levy  upon  their  eonftituents  a 
public  revenue  fufficrent,  not  onlyto  maintain  at 
all  times  their  own  civil  and  military  eftablifiiment^ 
but  to  pay  their  proper  proportion  of  the  expence 
oJF  the  general  government  of  the  Britifh  empirci 
feems  not  very  probable.  It  was  a  long  time 
before  even  the  parliament  of  England,  though 
placed  immediately  under  the  eye  of  the  fo^ 
visreign,  could  be  brought  under  fuch  a  fyftem 
of  managepient,  or  could  be  rendered  fufEciently 
liberal  in  their  gra^ts  for  Supporting  the  civil 
^d  military  efiablifhinents  even  of  their  own 
CQuntry.  It  was  only  by  difiributing  among  the 
particular  members  of  parliament,  a  great  part 
either  of  the  ofEces,  or  of  the  difpofal  of  the 
pfHces  arifing  from  this  civil  and  military  efta- 
bliihinent,  that  fuch  a  fyftem  of  management 
/tjQuW  be  eftablifhed  even  with  regard  to  the  par- 
liament of  England.  But  the  diftance  of  the 
^  wlpspy  aflembliea  from,  tHe  eye  of  the  ioveyeigm 
-.:       '  '  the/r 
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th^r  number,  their  dUperfed  fituarion,  and  their  C  fl  AP. 
various  conftitutions,  would  render  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  manage  them  in  the  fame  m??ipfr,  even 
though  the  fovereign  had  the  fame  means  of  do- 
ing it ;  and  thofe  means  ,ar£  wanting.  .  It  would 
be  abfolutely  impoffible  to  diftribute  among  all 
the  leading .  members  of  all  the  colony  -^ffem^ 
blies  fuch  a  fhare,  either  of  the  offices  or  *of  the 
difpofal  of  the  offices  arifmg  from  the  general 
government  of  the  Britifh  Empire,  as  to.  difpafe 
them  to  give  up  their  popularity  at  home,  and  ta 
tax  their  conftitucnts  for  the  fupport  of  that  ge- 
neral government,  of  which  almoft  the  whole 
emoluments  were  to  be  divided  among  'people 
who  were  ftrangers^to  them.  The  unavoidably 
ignorance  of  adminiflration,  -befides,  concerning 
the  relative  importance  of  the  different  members 
of  r  thofe  different  affemblies,  the  offences  which 
.muft  frequently  be  given,  ♦he  blunders  which 
muil  conftantly  be  committed  in  attempting  to 
manage  them  in  this  manner,  f^ems  to  reader 
fuch  a  fyftem  of  management  altogether .  imprac^ 
ticable  with  regard  to  them.  .     .     , 

The  colony  affemblies,  befides,  cannot  bt 
fnppofed  the  proper  judges  of  what  is  neceffary 
for  the  defence  and  fupport  of  the  whole  empire^ 
The  care  of  that  defence  and  fupport  is  not  eth- 
trufled  to  them.  It  is  not  their  bufmefs,  and 
they  have  no  regular  means  of  information  con- 
cerning iu.  The  affembly  of  a  province,  like 
the  veftry  of  a.  parifb^  may  judge  very  properly 
concerning  the  affairs  of  its  own  particular  dif- 
trift ;  but  can  have  no  proper  means  of  judging 

concerning 
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•f  6  b  It  ccnceriihi^  thofe  of  the  whole  empue.  It  ckfl* 
not  elren  judge  properly  conocrnii^^  the  propor* 
tion  whith  its  owa  province  beam,  fo  the  i^ole 
^empire )  or  concerning  the  rehttive  degree  of  ks 
health  and  importance,  compared  with  the  other 
provinces ;  becaufe  thofe  other  provinces  are  not 
tinder  the  infpedion  and  Aiperintendency  of  the 
aflembly  of  a  particular  province.  What  4s  nc- 
ceffary  for  the  defence  and  fupport  of  the  whole 
empire,  and  in  what  proportion  each  part  ought 
tb  corttribute,  can  be  judged  of  only  by  that  af- 
lembly which  infpcas  and  fuperintends  the  atf* 
fairs  of  the  whole  empire. 

It  has  been  propofed,  accordingly,  that  the 
colonies  Ihould  be  taxed  by  requifition,  the  par- 
liament of  Great  Britain  determining  the  fam 
which  each  colony  ought  to  pay,  and  the  pro- 
irmcial  affembly  afle^Bng  and  levying  it  in  the 
way  that  fuited  beft  the  circumftances  of  the 
province.  What  concerned  the  whole  empire 
would  in  this  way  be  determined  by  the  affembly 
which  infpefts  and  Superintends  thai  affairs  Of  the 
whole  empire ;  and  the  provincial  affairs  of  each 
iolony  might  ftiil  be  regulated  by  its  own  af- 
fembly. Though  the  colonies  ihotild  in  this 
cafe  have  no  reprefehtatives  in  thef  Britifh  parlia- 
ment, yet,  if  we  may  judge  by  e^tperience,  there 
h  no  probability  that  the  parKamentary  requi* 
fition  would  be  unreafonable.  The  parliament 
of  England  has  not  upon  any  occafion  flioWn  thi 
fmalleft  difpofition  to  overburden  thofe  parts  tjf 
the  empire  which  are  not  rcprefcnted  in  parKa- 
^cnt.  The  iflands  of  Ouernfey  and  Jfe^-y^ 
»  without. 
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without  iany  means  of  refifting  the  authority  of  C  H  A  p. 
^ariiament^  are  more  lightly  taxed  than  any  part 
of  Great  Britain.  Parliament  in  attempting  to 
exercife  its  fuppofed  rights  whether  well  or  ill 
grounded,  of  taxing  the  colonies,  has  never 
hitherto  demanded  of  them  any  thing  which 
even  approached  to  a  juil  proportion  to  what 
was  paid  by  their  fellow-fubjeds  at  home/  If 
the  contribution  of  the  colonies,  befides,  was  to 
rife  or  fell  in  proportion  to  the  rife  or  fall  of  the 
land  tax,  parliament  could  not  tax  them  with- 
out taxing  at  the  fame  rime  its  own  conftituents, 
Sind  the  Colonies  might  in  this  cafe  be  confidered 
as  virtually  reprefented  in  parliament. 

Examples  are  not  wanting  of  empires  in 
which  all  the  different  provinces  are  not  taxed,  if 
1  may  be  allowed  the  expreilion,  in  one  mafs  ; 
but  in  whieh  the  fovereign  regulates  the  fum 
which  each  province  ought  to  pay,  and  ^n  fome 
provinces  affeffes  and  levies  it  as  he  thinks  pro- 
per ;  while  in  others,  he  leaves  it  to  be  aflefled 
and  levieci  as  the  refpedive  ftates  of  each  pro- 
vince fliall  determine.  .  In  fome  provinces  of 
France,  the  king  not  only  impofes  what  taxes  he 
thinks  proper,  but  affeffes  and  levies  them  in  tb^ 
way  he  thinks  proper.  From  others  he  demands 
a  certain  fum,  but  leaves  it  to  the  ftates  c^f  each 
province  to  affefs  and  levy  that  fum  as  they 
think  proper.  According  to  the  fdheme  of  tax* 
ing  by  requifition,  the  parliament  of  Great .  Bri- 
taiin  would  ftand  nearly  in  the  fame  fituation  to- 
wards the  cdloiuy  affemblies,  as  the  king  of 
Fcance  ^o$8  tP$^ards  ^he  ftates  pi  thp^  provinces 
.     VOL.  II.  G  ©  '  ^        which 
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BOOK  which  ftill  enjoy  the  privilege  of  having  ftatcs  of 
their  own,  the  provinces  of  France  which  are 
fuppofed  to  be  the  bed  governed. 

But  though,  according  to  this  fcbeme,  the 
colonies  could  have  no  juft  reafon  to  fear  diat 
their  (hare  of  the  public  burdens  fliould  ever 
exceed  the  proper  proportion  to  that  of  their  fel- 
low-citizens at  home ;  Great  Britain  might  have 
juft  reafon  to  fear  that  it  never  would  amount  to 
that  proper  proportion.  The  parliament  of 
Qreat  Britain  has  not  for  fome  time  paft  had  thte 
fame  eftabliihed  authority  in  the  colonies  which 
the  French  king  has  in  thofe  provinces  of 
France  which  ftill  enjoy  the  privilege  of  having 
dates  of  their  own.  The  colony  aflemblies,  if 
they  were  not  very  favourably  difpofed  (and  un* 
lefs  more  fkilfully  managed  than  they  ever  have 
been  hitherto,  they  are  not  very  likely  to  be  fo), 
might  ftill  find  many  pretences  for  evading  or 
rejecting  the  moft  reafonable  requiiitions  of  par- 
liament. A  French  war  breaks  out,  we  fliall 
fuppofe;  ten  millions  muft  immediately  be 
raifed,  in  order  to  defend  the  feat  of  the  empire. 
This  fum  muft  be  borrowed  upon  the  credit  of 
fame  parliamentary  fund  mortgaged  for  paying 
the  intereft.  Part  of  this  fund  parliament  pro- 
'  pofes  to  raife  by  a  tax  to  be  levied  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  part  of  it,  by  a  requifition  to  all  the 
different  colony  afiemblies  of  America  and  the 
Weft  Indies.  Would  people  readily  advance 
their  money  upon  the  credit  of  a  fund,  which 
par^y  depended  upon  the  good  humour  of  aU 
thofe  aOfemblies,  far  diftant  from  the  feat  of  the 
8  warl 
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vr^r,-  and  fometimes,    perhaps,    thinldng    them-  c  li  A  t»r 
felves  not  much  concerned  in  the  event  of  it  ? 
Upon  fuch  a  fund  no  more  money  would  pro- 
bably be  advanced  than  what  the  tax  to  be  levied 
in  Great    Britain  might  be  fuppofed  to  anfwer 
for.     The  whole  burden  of  *  the  debt  contrafted 
on  account  of  the  war  would  in  this  manner  fall, 
as  it  dl^mjs  has  done  hitherto,  upon  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  upoa  a  part  of  the  empire,  and  not  upon  - 
the  whole   empire.      Great  Britain  is,   perhaps, 
fince  the  world  began,  the  only  ftate  which,  as  it 
has  extended  its  empire,  has  only  increafed  its 
cxpence  without   once  augmenting  its  refources* 
Other   ftates  have  generally   difburdened    them- 
felves,    upon  their  fubjeflt  and    fubordinate  pro- 
vinces, of  the  mod  confiderable  part  of  the  ex- 
pence   of  defending  the  empire.     Great  Britain 
has  hitherto  fuffered  her  fubjeft  and  fubordinate 
provinces  to  difburden  themfelves   upon  her  of 
almoft   this   whole    expence.     In    order   to  put 
Great   Britain  upon  a   footing  of  equality  with 
her  own  'colonies,   which  the  law    has  hitherto 
fuppofed  to  be  fubjefl:  and  fubordinate,  it  feems 
lieceffary,  upon  the  fcheme  of   taxing  them  by 
parliamentary  requifition,  that  parliament  fhould 
havefome  means  of  rendering  its  requifitions  im- 
mediately cffefl;ual|  in  cafe  the  colony  aflemblies 
(hould    attempt  to  evade   or   rejeft  them;    and 
what  thofe  means  are,  it  is  not  very  eafy  to  co'n- 
cdve,  and  it  has  not  yet  been  explained. 

&HotJLD  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  at 

the'' fame  time,   be  ever  fully  eftablifhed  in  the 

light  df  taxing  t\K  colonies,  even  independent  of. 

.  >  >  G  G  a  the 
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B  o  O  i:  prefervbg  the  importance  and  of  gradfying  the 
-  ambition  of  the  leading  men  of  America,  it  is 
not  rery  probable  that  they  wiU  ever  voluntarily 
fubmit  to  us ;  and  we  ought  to  confider  that  the 
blood  which  muft  be  flied  in  forcing  them  to  do 
fo,  is,  every  drop  of  it,  the  blood  either  of  tbofe 
who  are,  or  of  thofc  whom  we  wifli  Co  have  for 
our  fellow-citizens.  They  are  very  weak  who  flatter 
themfelve^  that,  in  the  ftate  to  which  things  have 
come,  our  colonies  will  be  eafily  conquered  by 
force  alone.  The  perfons  who  now  govern  the 
refolucions  of  what  they  call  their  continental 
congrefs,  feel  in  themfelves  at  this  moment  a 
degree  of  importance  which,  perhaps,  the  greateft 
fubjedls  in  Europe  fcarce  feeK  From  fliop- 
keepcrs,  tradefmen,  and^attornies,  they  are  be- 
come ftatefmen  and  legiilators,  and  are  em- 
ployed in  contriving  a  new  form  of  government 
for  an  extenfive  empire,  which,  they  flatter  them- 
felves, will  become,  and  which,  indeed,  feems 
very  likely  to  become,  one  of  the  greateft  and 
moft  formidable  that  ever  was  in  the  world. 
Five  hundred  different  people,  perhaps,  who  in 
different  ways  ad  immediately  under  the  con- 
tinental congreft ;  and  five  hundred  thoufimd, 
perhaps,  who  a£l  under  thofe  five  hundred,  all 
feel  in  the  fame  manner  a  proportionable  rife  in 
their  own  importance.  Almofl  every  individual 
of  the  governing  party  in  America,  fills,  at  prc- 
fent,  in  his  own  fancy,  a  iladon  fuperior,  not  only 
to  what  he  had  ever  filled  before,  but  to  what  he 
had '  ever  6xpeded  to  fill ;  and  unlefs  fome  new 
objeft  of  ambition  is  prefcnted  either  to  him  or 

to 
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to  his  leaders,  if  he  has  the  ordinary  fpirit  of  a ' 
man,  he  will  die  in  defence  of  that  ftation. 

It  is  a  remark  of  the  prefident  Henaut,  that  we 
tiow  read  with  plcafure  the  account    of    many 
little  traafaftions  of  the  Ligue^  which  when  theyr 
happened  were  not  perhaps  confidered  as  very 
important  pieces  of  news.     But  every  man  then, 
f^s   he,    fanci^  himfelf  of  fome  importance ; 
and'the  innumerable  memoirs  which  have  come 
dOttrn  to  us  froi^i   thofe  times  were,  the  greater 
part  of  them,  written  by  people  who  took  plea- 
fure    in    recording  and   magnifying    events    in 
which  they  flattered  themfelves,    they  had  been 
confiderable  adkors.      How    obftinately  the  city 
of    Paris- upon    that    occafion    defended    itfelf, 
what  a  dreadful  famine  it  fupported  rather  than 
fubmit  to  the.  beft  and  afterwards  to  the  moft  be- 
loved of  all  the  French  kings,  is  well  known. 
The  greater  part  of  the  citizens,  or  thofe  who 
governed  the  greater  part  of  them,  fought  in  de- 
fence of  their  own  importance,  which  they  fore- 
faw  was    to   be  at  an  end  whenever  the  ancient 
government    fliould    be  re-eftablifhed.     Our  co- 
lonies, unlefs  they  can  be  induced  to  confent  to 
a  union,   are  very  likely  to  i  defend    themfelvea 
againft  the  beft  of  all  mother  countries,  as  obfti-. 
nately  as  the  city  of  Paris  did  againft  one  of  the 
beft  of  kings* 

•The  idea  of  reprefentation  was  unknown  in 
ancient  times.  When  the  people  of  one  ftate 
were  admitted  to  the  right  of  citizenfliip  in  an- 
other,  they  had  no  other  means  of  exercifing  that 
light  but  by  coming-in  a  body  to  yotq  and  deli- 
G  G  4  berate 
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B  o  o  It  berate  with  the  people  of  that  other  ftate.  .  The 
admif&on  of  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  csf 
Italy  to  the  privileges  of  Roman  d^ens^  ccm- 
plet^y  ruined  the  Roman  Republic.    It  was  no 
longer  poilible  to  diftingiiiih  between  who  was 
and  who  was  not  a  Heman  citizen.    No  tribe 
could  know  its  own  members.    A  mbble  of  any 
kind  could  be  introduced  into  the  aflbmblies  of 
the  people,  could  drive  out  the  real  citizens,  and 
decide  upon  the  afisurs  of  the  republic  as  if  th^ 
themfelves  had  been  fuch.      But  though  America 
were  to  fend  fifty  or  fii^ty  new  reprefcutatives  to 
parliament,    the    door-keeper  of   the    houfe    of 
commons  could  not  find  any  great  difficulty  in 
diftinguifhing  between  who  was  and  who  was  not 
a  member.      Though  the  Roman    conftitudoin, 
therefore,    was  neceffarily  ruined  by  the  union  of 
Rome  with  the  allied  ftates  of  Italy,  there  is  not 
the  leaft  probability  •  that  the  Britilh  conftitutiou 
would  be  hurt  by  the  union  of  Great  Britain  witl^ 
her  colonies.      That  conftitution,    on    the   con- 
trary, '  would  be  completed  by  it,    and  feems  to 
be   imperfed  without  it.      The  affembly  which 
deliberates  and  decides  concerning  the  affairs  of 
every  part  of  the  empire,  in  order  to  be  properly 
informed,  ought  certainly  to  have  reprefentatives 
from  every   part   of  it.     That  this  union,  how-? 
^ver,  could  be   eafy  effeftuated,  or  that  difficul- 
ties and  great  difficulties  might  not  occur  in  the 
cxecudon,  I  do  not  pretend.     I   have  yet  hear4 
of  none,  however,   which  appear  infurmountable. 
l:he  principal,  perhaps,  arife  not  from  the  n^ature 
of  things^  byt  from  the  prejudices  s^nd  opinions 
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of  the  people  both  on  this  and  on  the  other  fida  C  f!  A  it, 
©f  the  Atlantic*  .  * 

.We  on  this  fid^i  the  water  are  afraid  left  iha 
Kftultitude  of  American  repreftntatives  &puld 
OYertvktn  the  balance  of  the  conftitution,  and  i»- 
croafe  too  mudi  either  the  influence  of  the  crotm 
on  the  one  hand,  or  the  force  of  the  democracy 
<m  the  Other.  But  if  the  nuinfeer  of  Amencftii 
rcprefentatives  were  to  be'  in  proportion  to  the 
produce  of  American  taxation^  the.  number  of 
people  to  be  managed  would  increafe  exadly  iti 
proportion  to  the  means  of  managing  them ; 
and  the  me^ns  of  managing  to  the  number  of 
people  to  be  managed.  Th^  njonarohical  and 
liemocratical  parts  of  the  conflicutjon  would, 
Itfter  the  un^on,  ftand  exadly  in  the  fame  degree 
pf  relative  force  with  regard  to  one  another  as 
they  had  done  before^ 

The  people  on  the  other  fide  of  the  water  Jtre 
afraid  lefl  their  diftance  from  the  feat  of  govern- 
ment might  expofe  them  to  many  opprelfions. 
But  their  rcprefentatives  in  parliament,  of  which 
the  number  ought  from  the  firft  to  be  confider- 
?ible,  would  eafily  be  able  to  protefl  them  from 
?ill  oppreffion,  The  diftance  could  not  mudi 
weaken  the  dependency  of  the  reprefentative 
upon  the  conftituent,  and  the  former  would  ftill 
feel  that  he  owed  his  feat  in  parliament,  and  all 
the  confequence  which  he  derived  fropi  it,  to  the 
good-vriU  of  the  latter.  It  would  be  the  interdl 
of  the  former,  therefore,  to  cultivate  that  goDd- 
will  by  compbining,  with  all  the  authority  of  a 
flaember  of  the  legiflature,  of  every  outrage  wlfeh 

any 
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BOOK  anf  ctvii  or  mifitary  officer  might  be  ^guilty  of  iq 
thofe  remote  parts  of  the  empire.  The  diftsmce 
of  America  from  the  feat  of  gorernment,  befides, 
the  natives  of  that  country  might  flatter  tfaem* 
felves,  with  fome  appearance  of  reafon  too, 
would  not  be  of  yery  long  conttnnance.  Such 
has  hitherto  been  the  rapid  progrefs  of  that  coun« 
try  in  wealth,  population,  and  improvement,  that 
m  the  courfe  of  Jittle  more  than  a  century,  per- 
haps, the  produce  of  the  American  might  exceed 
that  of  Britiih  taxation.  The  feat  of  the  empire 
would  then  naturally  remove  itfelf  to  that  part 
oi  the  empire  which  contributed  mod  to  the 
general  defence  and  fupport  of  the  whole. 

The  difcovery  of  America  and  that  of  a 
pafiage  to  the  Eaft  Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope^  are  the  two  greatefl  and  moll  important 
events  recorded  in  the  hiflory  of  mankind. 
Their  confequences  have  already  been  very  great : 
but,  in  the  fhort  period  of  between  two  and 
three  centuries  which  has  elapfed  fince  thefe  di£- 
cbveries  were  made,  it  is  impoifible  that  the 
whole  extent  of  their  confequences  can  have  been 
feen.  What  benefits,  or  what  misfortunes  to 
mankind  may  hereafter  refult  from  thofe  great 
eyeots,  no  human  wifdom  can  forefee*  By 
vniting,  in  fome  meafure,  the  moil  diflant  pares 
of  the  world,  by  enabling'  them  to  relieve  one 
another's  wants,'  to  increafe  one  another's  enjoy- 
snenla^  and  to  encourage  one  another's  in dufiry, 
likAv  general  tendency  would  feem  to  be  bene- 
ficiaL  To  the  natives,  however,  both  of  the 
Eait  and  Weft  Indies^  all  the  commercial  Ittne^ 
....  fits 
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fits  which  can  have  refulted  from  thofe  events  chap; 
bav€  been  funk  and  loft  in  the  dreadful  misfor-  ^.JL^ 
tunes  which  they  have  occafioned.  Thefe  mif- 
fortiines,  however,  fcem  to  have  arifen  rather 
from  accident  than  from  any  thing  in  the  nature  ' 
cif  thofe  events  themfelves.  At  the  particular 
time  when  thefe  ^ifcoveries  were  made,  the  fu- 
periorrty  of  force  happened  to  be  fo  great  on  the 
fide  of  the  Europeans  that  they  were  enabled  to 
conmiit  with  impunity  every  fort  of  injuftice  in 
thofe  remote  countries.  Hereafter,  perhaps,  tli^ 
natives  of  thofe  countries  may  grow  ftronger,  or 
thofe  of  Europe  may  grow  weaker,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  all  the  different  quarters  of  the 
world  may  arrive  at  that  equality  of  courage  and 
force  which  j  by  infpiring  mutual  fear,  can  alone 
overawe  the  injuftice  of  independent  nations  into 
fbme  fort  of  refpeft  for  the  rights  of  one  another* 
But  nothing  feems  more  likely  to  eftablifh  thi» 
equality  of  force  than  that  mutual  communica- 
tion of  knowledge  and  of  all  forts  of  improve- 
ments which  an  extenfiv^  commerce  from  all 
countries  to  all  countries  naturally,  or  rather  ne- 
ceffarily,  carries  along  with  it. 

In  the  mean  time  one  of  the  principal  efie^ls 
dF  thofe  difcoveries  has  been  to  raife  the  mcr-» 
candle  fyftem  to  a  degree  of  fplendour  and  glory 
which  it  could  never  otherwife  have  attained  to. 
It  is  the  objeft  of  that  fyftem  to  enrich  a  great 
nation  rather  by  tracle  and  manufaftures  than  by 
the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  land,  rather 
by  the  induftry  of  the  towns  than  by  that  of  the 
^omtTj.      But,  in    confequence    of  thofe   dif« 

coveries. 
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B oo  K  co¥6rie$»  the  commercial  towns  of  Europe^  In* 
fUad  of  being  the  manofalQurers  and  carriers  for 
but  a  very  fmall  part  of  the  world  (that  part  of 
Europe  which  is  waflied  by  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
and  the  countries  which  lie  round  th<^$altic  and 
Mediterranean  feas)>  have  now  become  the  manu'- 
faclurers  for  the  numerous  -and  thriving  cultii- 
vator^  of  America^  and  the  carriers,  and.  in 
fome  refpedls  the  manufaftuters  too,  for  alniofl: 
^1  the  dilferent  nations  of  Afia,  Africa,  and 
America.  Two  new  worlds  have  been  opened 
,to  their  ^  ijiduftry,  each  of  them  much  greater 
and  more  extenfive  than  the  old  one,  and  the 
market  of  one  of  them  growing  ilill  greatet  and 
greater  every  day^-  . 

Tii^  countries  which  poffefs  the  colonies  of 
America,  and  which  trade  direftly  to  the  Eaft 
Indies,  enjoy,  indeed,  the  whole  fhew  and  fplen^ 
dour  of  this  great  commerce.  Other  countries, 
however,  notwithftanding  all  the  invidious  re« 
itraints  by  which  it  is  meant  to  exclude  them, 
frequently  enjoy  a  greater  fliare  of  the  real 
benefit  of  it.  The  colonies  of  Spain  and  Portu« 
gal,  for  example,  give  more  real  encouragement 
to  thejinduftry  of  other  countries  than  to  that  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  In  the  fmgle .  article  of 
linen  ^lone  the  confumption  of  thofe  colonies 
amounts,  it  is  faid,  but  I  do  not  pretend  to 
warrant  the  ^quantity,  to  more  than  three  mil- 
lions fterling  a  year.  But  this  great  confumption 
is  almoft  eritirely  fupplied  by  France,  Flanda:^, 
^Holland,  and  Germany.  Spain  and  Portugal 
.  furiulh  but  a  fmall  part  of  it*  The.  capital 
:.  .  which 
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wlilch  fupplies  the  colonies  with  this  great  (|uan«  chap. 
tity  of  linen  is  annually  diftributed  among,  and  ^  • 
furniflies  a  revenue  to  the  inhabitants  of  thofe 
other  countries.  The  profits  of  it  only  are  fpent 
in  Spain. and  Portugal^  where  they  help  to'  fup- 
port  th6  fumptuous  profufion  of  the  merchants  of 
Cadiz  and  Lifbon. 

Even  the  regulations  by  which  each  nation 
endeavours  to  fecurc  to  itfelf  the  exclufive  trade 
of  its  own  colonies,  are  frequently  more  hurtful 
to   the  countries   in    favour   of  which  they  are 
eftabliihed,  than  to  thofe  againft  which  ^they  are 
eftabliihed.    ^he    unjuft  oppreffion  of  the  in- 
duftfy  of  other  countries  £aills  back,  if  I  may  fay 
fo,  upon  the  heada  of  the  oppreffors,  and  crufhes 
their  induftry  niore  than  it  does  that  of  thofe 
other  countries.    By  thofe  regulatibps,    for  ex- 
ample,   the  merchant  of  Hamburgh  muft  fend 
the   linen  which  he  deflines  for  the  American 
market   to  London,    land  he  muft   bring  back 
from  thence  the  tobacco  which  he  deftines  for 
the  German  market;  becaufehe  can  neither /end 
the  one  direftly  to  America,  nor,  bring,  back  the, 
other  diredly  from  thence.     By  this  reftraint  he 
is  probably  obliged  to  fell   the    one  fomewhat 
cheaper,  and  to  buy  the  other  fomewhat  dfearer 
than  he  otberwife  might  have  done;   and  his 
profits  are  probably  fomewhat  abridged  by  mestos 
of  it.     In  tMs  trade,  however,  between  Htjim-. 
burgh  and  London,    he   certainly  receives   the 
redirns  of  his  capital  much  more  quickly  than 
he  could  poflibly  have  done  in  the  dir^eft  trade 
Co  Amierica^   even  thwgh   we  &Quld  £upppfe,. 

what 
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what  is  by  no  means  the  cafe,  that  the  payments 
of  America  were  as  pun&ual  as  thofe  of  London* 
In  the  trade,  therefore,  to  which  thofe  regu- 
lations confine  the  merchant  of  Hamburgh,  his 
capital  can  keep  in  conftant  employment  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  German  induftry  than  h 
poflibly  could  have  done  in  the  trade  from  which 
he  is  excluded.  Though  the  one  employment, 
therefore,  may  to  him  perhaps  be  lefs  .profitable 
tharr  the  other,  it  cannot  be  lefs  advantageous 
to  his  country.  It  is  quite  otherwife  with  the 
employment  into  which  the  monopoly  naturally* 
attrads,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  the  capital  of  the  Lon- 
don merchant.  That  employment  may,  per-» 
haps,  be  more  profitable  to  him  than  the  greater 
part  of  other  employments,  but  on  account  of 
the  flownefs  of  the  returns,  it  cannot  be  more  ad^ 
vantageous  to  bis  country. 

After  all  the  unjuft  attempts,  therefore,  of 
every  country  in  Europe  to  engrofs  to  itfelf  the 
whole  advantage  of  the  trade  of  its  own  colonies, 
no  country  has  yet  been  able  to  engrofs  to  itfelf 
any  thing  but  the  expence  of  fupporting  in  time 
of  peace,  and  of  defending  in  time  of  war,  the 
opprefSve  authority  which  it  afiumes  over  them* 
The  inconveniences  refulting  from  the  pofleflion 
of  its  colonies,  every  country  has  engrofled  to 
itfelf  completely.  The  advantages  refulting  from 
their  trade  it  has  been  obliged  to  fliare  with  many 
ether  countries. 

At  firft  fight,  no  doubt,  the  monopoly  of  the 
great  commerce  of  America  naturally  feems  to* 
be  an  acc^uifition  of  the  highest  value.    To  the 

undif« 
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ua4ifcermng.  eye  of  giddy  ambition,  it  naturally  chap, 
prcrents  itfelf,  amidft  the  confufed  fcramble  of 
pftUticks  and  war,  as  a  very  dazzling  obje^  to 
fight  for.  The  dazzling  fplendour  of  the  objeft, 
however,  the  immenfe  grcatnefs  of  the  coni- 
n^rce^  is  the  very  quality  which  renders  the 
monopoly  of  >  it  hurtful,  or  which  makes  one 
employment,  in  its  own  nature  neceflarily  lefs 
advantageous  to  the  country  than  the  greater  part 
or  other  employments,  abforb  a  much  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  capital  of  the  country  than  what 
would  otherwife  have  gone  to  it. 

The  mercantile  ftock  of  every  country,  it  ha^ 
been  (hewn  in  the  fecand  book,  naturally  feeks, 
if  one  may  fay  fo,  the  employment  mod:  advan- 
tageous to  that  country.  If  it  is  employed  in  the 
carrying  trade,  the  country  to  which  it  belongs 
becomes  the  emporium  of  the  goods  of  all  the 
countries  whofe  trade  that  (lock  carries  on«  But 
the  owner  of  that  flock  neceflarily  wifhes  to  diff 
pofe  of  as  great  a  part  of  thofe  goods  as  he  can 
at  home.  He  thereby  faves  himfelf  the  trouble, 
riik,  and  expence,  of  exportation,  and  he  will 
upon  that  account  be  glad  to  fell  them  at  home, 
not  only  for  a  much  fmaller  price,  but  with 
fomewhat  a  fmaller  profit  than  he  might  expeft 
to  make  by  fending  them  abroad.  He  naturally, 
therefore,  endeavours  as  much  as  he  can  to  turn 
his  carrying  trade  into  a  foreign  trade  of  con- 
fumption.  If  his  flock  again  is  employed  in  a 
foreign  trade  of  confumption,  he  will,  for  the 
fame  reafon,  be  glad  to  difpofe  of  at  home  as 
great  a  part  as  he  can  of  the  home  goods,  which 

he 
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t  O  b  K  he  ^oMeftS'  in  order  td  e:sp6rt  to'-Tqiist  ^mjtf^ 
market,  and  he  tdll  Aus  lendeavcHir,  *n!^  rffticfc^kl 
he  can,  to'tutn  his  foreign  trade  6f 'eoftfliWAilBA 
into  a  home  trade.  'The  mercfamife'  ftcfefcf'iof 
every  country  naturally  courts  in  'this  «mnnc*'*lit 
near,  and  fliims  the  diftant  emptoyment:^  ftfi* 
'turally  courts  the  employment  fn  v^ich  lHe*t*» 
'turns  are  frequent,  and  fhuns  that  ifi  wh^dh  ttfeff 
are  diftant  and  flow;  naturally  couits'^he -tti^ 
ployment  in  which  it  can  maintain  the'  greli^ 
quantity  of  pfoduftive  hbour  in  the  country-^ 
which  it  belongs,  or  in  which  its  own^ '  te{{di«^ 
anfd  ihuns  that  in  which  it  can  maintain  fben^^tt^ 
fmsdleft  quantity.  It  naturally  courts  the  employ* 
ment  which- in  ordinary  cafes  is  moft  adtantageoci^i 
and  fliuns  that  which  in  ordinary  cafes  k'Ie4it:dU 
vantageous  to  that  country*  *^:j'.. 

But  if  in  any  one  of  thofe  diftant  empbyMMtl^ 
Which  in  ordinary  cafes  are  lefs  advantdgedus  to 
the  countiy,  the  profit  fhoiild  happen  to-  rift 
foiifiewhat  higher  that  what  is  fufficiefit  te'  bA 
Ikiice  the  natural  psefcrence  which  is  givferf  -to 
nearer  employments,  this  fuperiority  of-  pvdit 
will  draw  ftock  from  thofe  nearer  empByntent% 
till  the  profits  of  all  return  to  their  proper  tettd^ 
This  fuperiority  of  profit,  however,  is  a  pfM^ 
that  in  the  aftual  circumftances  of  the  foeiet>5 
^hofe -diftant  employments  are  fomcwhat  undeit 
ftocked  in  proportion  to  other  employmeHts,  and 
that  the  ftock -of  the  fociety  is  not  diftributed  ia 
the  propereft  manner  among  all  the  diSkt^g&t 
'Employments  carried  on  in  it.  It  is  a  proof  tittt 
^mething  is  either  bought  cheaper  or  fold  dear^ 
^  than 
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tiMMi  k  ought  to  be,  and  that  fome  partictdar  c  HA  p. 
5;^%  of  citizens  is  more  or  lefs  opprcfied  either 
J»y  paying  more  or  by  getting  lefs  than  what  is 
Aiitabla  to  that  equality,  which  ought  to  take 
place,  and .  which  naturally  does  take  place 
^i^ong  aU  the  different  claffes  of  them.  Though 
J^  fame  capital  never  will  maintain  the  fame 
cjupintity  of  produ£live  labour  in  a  didant  as  in  a 
near  employment,  yet  a  diftant  employment  may 
be  u  neceflary  for  the  welfare  of  the  fociety  as  a 
near  one;  the  goods  which  the  diftant  employ- 
sn^nt  deals  in  being  neceflfary,  perhaps,  for  car- 
rying on  many  of  the  nearer  employments.  But 
if  the  profits  of  thofe  who  deal  in  fuch  goods  are 
above  their  proper  level,  thofe  goods  will  be  fold 
dtarer  than  they  ought  to  be,  or  fomewhat  above 
thdr  natural  price,  and  all  thofe  engaged  in  the 
•carer  employments  will  be  more  or  ieis  of^ 
prefled  by  this  high  price.  Their  intercft,  there- 
fore, in  this  cafe,  requires  that  fome  flock  ihould 
2)e  withdrawn  from  thofe  nearer  employments, 
and  turned  towards  that  diftant  one,  in  order  to 
reduce  its  profits  to  their  proper  level,  and  the 
price  of  the  goods  which  it  deals  in  to  thek 
aBQiuxal  price*  In  this  extraordinary  cafe,  the 
public  intereft  requires  that  fome  flock  fhoutd 
ht  withdrawn  from  thofe  employments  which  in 
ordinary  cafes  are  more  advantageous^  and 
turned  towards  one  which  in  ordinary  cafes  k 
jleis  advantageous  to  the  public :  and  in  this 
OEtraordinary  cafe,  the  natural  interefls  and  in- 
dications of  men  coincide  as  exadly  with  the 
public  interefl  as  in  all  other  ordinary  cafe«» 
YQU  n.  n  H  and 
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and  lead  them  to  withdraw  (lock  from  the  near^ 
and  to  turn  it  towards  the  diftant  employment. 

It  is  thus  that  the  private  interefts  and  pacffidns 
of  individuals  naturally  difpofe  them  to  turn 
their  ftock  towards  the  employments  which  in 
ordinary  cafes  are  mod  advantageous  to  the  fo- 
ciety.  But  if  from  this  natural  preference  they 
fliould  turn  too  much  of  it  towards  thofe  em- 
.  ployments,  the  fall  of  profit  in  them  and  the 
rife  of  it  in  all  others  immediately  difp6fe  them 
to  aker  this  faulty  diftribution.  Without  any 
intervention  of  law,  therefore,  the  private  inte- 
rcfts  and  paffions  of  men  naturally  lead  them  to 
divide  and  diftribute  the  ftock  of  every  fociety, 
among  all  the  different  employments  carried  on 
in  it,  as  nearly  as  poflible  in  the  proportion 
which  is  moft  agreeable  to  the  intereft  of  the 
whole  fociety. 

All  the  different  regulations  of  the  mercan- 
tile ffyftem  ncceffarily  derange  more  or  lefs  this 
natural  and  moft    advantageous  diftribution  of 
ftock.     But  thofe  which  concern  the  trade  to 
America  and  theEaft  Indies  derange  it  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  j  becaufe  the  trade  to  thofe 
two  great  continents  abforbs  a  greater  quantity, of 
ftock   than    any  two  other  branches   of  trade. 
The  regulations,   however,  '  by  which   this    de* 
rangement    is    effefted    in  thofe    two    different 
branches  of  trade -are  not  altogether  the  fame. 
Monopoly  is  the  great  engine  of  both  j  but  it  is 
a  different  fort  of  monopoly.     Monopoly  of  t>ne 
kind  or   another,  indeed,  feems  to  be  the  Afe 
engine  of  the  mercantile  fyftem« 

In 
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Iji,  (Ji^,. trade;  tp.  4i»e;ic?i.  every  jpadpn  ea^  ^  vif  ^' 
deavQijxs  tp,  epgrofe  ^^  mucji  a#:poflible  the-  whple 
inaj;ket  qf  its  own  cplouieSy  by  fairly  excluding 
^1.  other  n^tipna  ftpm  any  direO:  trade  ta  tbem^ 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
t]ie  Portugueze  endeavoured  to  manage  the  trs^d^ 
to  the,  Eaft  Indies .  i^  the  fame  .  manner,  t>y 
claiming  the  fole  ri^ht  of  failing  in  the  Indian 
feas,  pn  account  of  the  merit  of  having  fiirft 
found  put  th^  rpad^  to  them.  The  Dutch  ftUl 
continue  to  exclude  all  other  European  nations 
from  any  direQ:  trade  to  their  fpice  ifland5# 
Monopolies  ,of  this  kind  are  evidently  eftablifhed 
againfl  all  other  European  natipng,  whp  arq 
thereby  not  only  excluded  from,  a  trade  to  whicli 
it  might  pQ  convenient  for  them  to  turn  fon^e 
part  of  their  flock,  but  are  obliged  to  buy  thp 
goods  which  that  trade  deals  in,  fomewhat  dearer 
than  if  they  could  import  them  themfelves  di- 
reiSly  from  the  countries  which  produce  them. 

But  fince  the  fall  of  the  power  of  Portugal, 
no  European  nation  has  claimed  the  cxclufive 
right  of  failing  in  the  Indian  feas,  of  which  the 
principal  ports  are  now  open  to  the  fhips  of  att 
Eurppean  nations.  Except  in  Portugal,  hoWi* 
ever,  and  within  thefe  few  years  in  France,  the 
trade  to  *he  Eaft  Indies  has  in  every  European 
CQuntry  been  fubjeded  to  an  exclufive  company. 
Mpnopolies  of  this  kind  are  properly  eftablilhed 
againft  the  very  nation  which  erefts  them,  The 
greater  part  of.  that  nation  are  thereby  not  only 
,9;sccluded  frooi  a  twde  to  which  it  might  be  cpp-. 
.    HH  a  venicgtt 
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BOOK  vcnient  for  them  to  mm  fotM  |>ait  of 'didf  ftoelsr/ 

^_^^  but  are  obliged  to  buy  the  goods  ^irhfch''^^t 
trade  deals  in,  fomcvhat  dearer  thali  if  H'-^^s 
open  and  free  to  all  thei^'  countryiflen*  !£lki€^ 
the  eftabliihmcnt  of  th^  Englifli  Eaft  iMdia  com- 
pany, for  example,  the  other  inhabi!d:*i^d  %? 
England,  over  and  above  being  excluded  ffesjfti 
the  trade,  muft  have  paid  in  the  price  of  the  Eaft 
India  goods  which  they  have  confumed,  hot 
pnly  for  all  the  extraordinary  profits  whicH"'tTie 
Company  may  have  made  upon  thofe  goods -in 
confcquence  of  their  monopoly,  but  for  all  iRe 
extraordinary  wafte  which  the  fraud  and  abufcj 
Jnfeparable  from  the  management  of  the  afEfirs 
of  fo  great'  a  company,  muft  neceffatily  BaSrii 
occafioned.  The  abfurdity  of  this  fecorid^hSfld 
of  monopoly,  therefore,  is  much  more  manifSft 
than  that  of  the  firft.  ■*       "  .' 

Both  thefe  kinds  of  monopolies  derange  triors 
or  lefs  the  natural  diftribution  of  the  ftocTc'of  the 
fociety :  but  they  do  not  always  derange  it  in  the 
fame  way. 

Monopolies  of  the  firft  kind  always  attfaft 
to'  the  particular  trade  in  which  they  are  efta-. 
bliflied,  a  greater  proportion  of  the  ftock  ©f"the 
fociefy  than  what  would  go  to  that  tr^de.ctf4te 
own  accord.  '  '.    .5    :»:* 

Moi^dPOMEs  of  the  fecond  kind  m^y  f<JaW- 

times  attract  ftock  towards  the  particular  trad^ 

in    which    they   are  eftabliflicd,   and   fbm^ekimes 

repel  it  froht'^  that  trade  act!ording  to  diffbretat 

^pifcuinftances, ;  In 'poor  coumi^ies  ^they  natorally 
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*U»ai  towards  ttett  trf^de  mpre  (lock  than  would  chap. 
Qtjipfer^fe 'go  :t5>;.  4t.    /In  rich  countries  they  na- 
tm:4tlly  r^pel.  from  it  agopjideal  of  flock  which 
wm\^  otb^i;wife'go  to  it,  ,    _ 

a^VCHj^oif  countries  as  Sweden  and  Denmark, 
laf  ej^funple^  would  probably  have  never  fent  a 
fwgte  fk\p.  to  the  Eaft  Jndies,  had  not  the  trad« 
hmS-  fi^bjefled  to.  an   exdufive  company.     The 
e^ftbliftunent  of  fuch  a  company  neceflarily  en* 
^W^J^geiS  adventurers.     Their  monopoly  flecures 
fbenj  ag^iinft  all  competitors  in  the  home  marker^ 
^ini  tbey  have  the  fame  chance  for  foreign  mar- 
kets with  the  traders  of  .other  nations.     Their 
mpiippoly  fhows  them  the  certainty  of  a  great 
profit  upon   a  confiderable    quantity  of  goods, 
^d  the  chance  of  a  confiderable  profit  upon  a 
f^rezi  quantity*     Without  fucli  extraordinary  en- 
couragement,   the   poor    traders  of   fuch   poor 
countries  would  probably  never  have  thought  of 
hazarding  their  fmall  capitals  in  fo  very  diftant 
and    uncertain    an  adventure    as    the  .  trade  to 
the  Eafl  Indies  mufl  naturally  have  appeared  to 

Such  a  rich  country  as  Holland,  on  the  con- 
trary^ would  probably,  in  the  cafe  of  a  free 
.ttade,  fend  many  more  fhips  to  the  Eafl  Indies 
than  it  atlually  does.  The  limited  flock  of  the 
Dutch  Eafl  India  company  probably  repels  from 
^bft?  trade  many  great  mercantile  capitals  which 
lamLd  Qtherwife  go  to  it.  The  mercantile  capital 
«£  IfoHaad  is  (o  gt^eat  that  it. is,  asjt  were,  coa- 
%tihiiaW3r'  (^er^Qwing,  >fometime$  into  the,  public 
faadi  of  foreign  countries,  fometimes  into  loans 

f|H   3  tQ 
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BO  Q IC  to    private    traders    and  adventurers  of  foreign 

countries,   foinetimes  into  the  m'oft  round-abotit 

foreign  trades    of    confumption,    and  fometimes 

into  the  carrying  trade.     All  near  employments 

being  completely  filled  up,  all  the  capital  which 

can  be  placed  in  them  with  any  tolerable  pro- 

fit  being   already    placed    in  them,    the   capital 

"of  Holland  neceflarify  ffows  towards  the    xnoft 

diftant    employments.     The    trade   to    the  Eaft 

Indies,  if  it  were  altogether  free,  would  probably 

abforb  the  greater  part  of  this  redundant  fcapital. 

The  Eaft  Indies  oflFer  a  market  both  for  the  tna- 

nufafturcs  of  Europe  and  for  the  gold  and  filver 

as  well  as  for  feveral  other  produdions  of  Ame- 

rica,  greater  and  more  extenfive  than  both  Europe 

and  America  put  together.  '   •  ^ 

Every  derangement  of  the  natural  dJfttibti- 
tion  of  ftock  is  necefTarily  hurtful  to  the  fodety 
in  which  it  takes  place ;  whether  it  l>e  by  re- 
pelling from  a  particular  trade  the  ftock  ^wi»ch 
would  otHerwife  go  to  it,  or  by  attrafling  to- 
wards a  particular  trade  that  which  would  not 
otherwife  come  ta  it.  If,  without  any  exclufive 
company,  the  trade  of  Holland  to  the  Eaft  Itidies 
would  be  greater  than  it  aftually  is,  that  country 
muft  fuffcr  a  confiderable  lofs  by  part  of  its  ca- 
pital being  excluded  from  the  employment  irioft 
convenient  for  that  pare.  And  in  the  fame 
manner,  if,  without  an  exclufive  company,  ihe 
trade  of  Sweden  and  Denmark  to  the  Eaft  Indies 
would  be  lefs  than  it  a(5tually  is,  or,  what  per- 
haps h  more  probable,  would  not  exift  at  all, 
thofe  two  countries  muft  likewife  fuffer  a  cbn- 

fiderable 
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iiderable  lofs  by  p^rt  of  their  capital  being  chap. 
drawn  into  an  employment  whicb  muft  be  more 
or  lefs  unfuitable  to  their  prefent  circumftances* 
Better  for  them,  perhaps,  in  their  prefent  cir« 
ijumftances,  to  buy  Eaft  India  goods  of  other 
nations,  even  though  they  fhould  pay.  fomewhat 
fearer, .  than  to  tu|-n  fo  great  a  part  of  their  fmall 
capital  to  fo  very  diftant  a  trade,  in  which  the 
returns  are  fo  very  flow,  in  which  that  capital 
.-can  maintain  fo  fmall  a  quantity  of  produ6Hve' 
labour  at  home,  where  produftive  labour  is  fo 
jnucb  wanted,  where  fo  little  is  done,  and  where 
£q  much  is  to  do. 

.  Though  without  an  exclufive  company,  there- 
fore, a  particular  country  fhould  not  be  able  to 
carry  on  any  direft  trade  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  it 
will  not  from  thence  follow  that  fuch  a  company 
ought  to  be  eftabliftied  there^  but  only  that  fuch 
a  country  ought  not  in  thefe  circumilances  to 
trade  ;dirc£Uy  to  the  Eaft  Indies.  That  fuch 
companies  are  not  in  general  neceffary  for  carry- 
ing on  the  Eaft  India  trade,  is  fuificiently  demon- 
ftrated  by  the  experience  of  the  Portugueze,  who 
enjpycd  almoft  the  whole  of  it  for  more  than  a 
century  together  without  any  exclufive  company. 

No  private  merchant,  it  has  been  iaid,  could 
well  havQ  capital  fuiScient  to  maintain  fadors 
and  agents  in  the  different  ports  of  the  Eaft 
Indies,  in  order  to  provide  goods  for  the  fhips 
which  he  might  occafionally  fend  thither;  and 
yet,  unlefs  he  was  able  to  do  this,  the  difficulty 
of  finding  a  cargo  might  frequently  make  his 
^lips  lofe  the  feafon  for  returning,  and  the  ex- 
H  H  4  pence 
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B CO K  pcnte  of  fo  iong  &i  delay  -woakl: fipMteiiy>  ^rii^ 
the  whole  profit  ^  the  adventu;rej'l(bt^:ftei|aetit^ 
occafion  a  very  coofideraUe  ylofsj  7hiii>c|^i}gQi 
mcnt,  however,  if  *  it  pro^«d  isKiy:tyfig  iwoai)^' 
would  prove  that  no  oue  great  irt^mch  joi'tJtddk 
could  be  Carried  on  without  an  exclufive'  Wai^ 
pany,  which  is  contrary  to  the  «xperie«c^  q^  ^ 
nations.  There  is  no  great  branch  of*  tf^ 
in  which  the  capital  of  any  One  private  m€i^h^^ 
is  fuffkient  for  carrying  on  all  the  fnbordiffttte 
branches  which  muft  be  carried  on,  in  bi^lerlld 
carry  on  the  principal  one.  But  when  a  fixation 
IS  ripe  for  any  great  branch  of  trade,  fome  trier* 
chants  naturally  turn  their  capitals  towards  3^ 
principal,  and  fome  towards  the  fubordin^te 
branches  of  it;  and  though  all  the  diferism 
branches  of  it  are  in  this  manner  carried  on,  ye* 
it  very  feldom  happens  that  they  are  all  cariied 
on  by  the  capntal  of  one  private  merchant.  If  a 
nation,  therefore,  is  ripe  for  the  Eaft  India  tride, 
a  certain  portion  of  its  capital  will  naturally  di- 
vide itfelf  among  all  the  different  branches  of 
that  trade.  Some  of  its  merchants  will  fiijd  it 
for  their  intereft  to  refide  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and 
to  employ  their  capitals  there  in  providing  goods 
for  the  Ihips  which  are  to  be  fent  out  by  other 
merchants  who  refide  in  Europe.  The  fettle- 
ments  whicb  different  European  nations  have 
obtained  iii  the  Eaft  Indies,  if  they  were  tak&k 
from  the  cxclufive  companies  to  which  th«y  at 
prefent  belong,  and  put  under  the  immediate 
protection  of  the  fovereign,  would  j-^ender  this  re- 
fidenceboth  fiife  and  eary5':at*kaft^  to  the  nier- 

chants 
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thgtripartldf  theidpkd  of.' ^uikf  coioUrjE  wkii^lDoi 
jfteowi  aflcx>rd  uendod  andnncHneiJ|vifrl[taayife|i 
fifc^ip^rdsnilhe  Eaft  India  trader?  A^^a^jRotjjifcftfc 
CM9i  %r!<?arjr.ying  on  all  thafe.  diffaii^t  J^rafofchfij 
Oi h^  iiw^^idhc  a  proof  that,  at  thdt',psiTticwfeq[ 
$gigfi  ffvat  coimtry  was  not  ripe  .for  that  itiiMi 
9fly^l:i^9i6  U  i«rould  do  better  to  buy  rfdr  JfK^nft* 
tjiflaes>r. >py^  ac  a  higher  price,  from  mother  .¥4rf 
i^ijpc^  nations j  the  Eaft  India  goods,  it  hfl^iii^ 
ff^^m  fots  than  to  import  them  itfelf  dw^JiJ^ 
i^iji  the  Eaft  Indies.  What,  it  mi^ht  lofe  by; 
^  I^igh)  pfi^e  of  thofe  goods  could  iijldoa%.l^€; 
§^$\  i^  ^ihe  jgfs  which  it  would  fuflain  by  tii€; 
diftr*^ion.of  a  large  portion  of  its  eapitali  from 
offcer  (employments  more  neceffajy^.or  j^preittfe^ 
fBl^TOr  more  fuitable  to  its  circumftantos  and 
fitijationj  than  a  diredl  trade  to  the  Eaft  lotdici.  .^ . 
jX?Jo^<^h  the  Europeans  poifefs^  mapy -ciQjaf 
fi^erabje  Settlements  both  upon  the,  coaft,  ,of 
4^frica  and  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  they  have  j^f^' 
yet  .eftabliflied  in  either  of  thofe  .countriear  Si<?h 
i})4perous  .and  thriving  colonies  as  thofe  in  the 
ifl^ds  and  continent  of  America*  AfricSj^ib^wi 
ey^fj  as  well  as  feveral  of  the  coun tries  icp^mpr^t 
l^ndpd  ipuder  the  general  nan:>e  of  tl^/I^sftiJlfe 
dies*  are  inhabited  by  barbarous  nations.  :  But 
tbofo  i^ations  were  by  no  means  .fQ..weak:^od 
defeQCplefs  a^  the  miferable  and  bejlplefs';A««^ri|. 
gm^  i  and  in  proportion  to  tl;ie  .neural  %tifety 
pfi  t]iie  cQuntnj2s.jwhich  they  inhab|ted>  .thjsyj!^^ 
b^^^es  much  n^pre  populous. ,  Tl^ws  j^crft  .fegifej^ 
.  ,; ,        7  ,  rous 
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rou8   nations   cither  of  Africa  or  of   the  Eafl: 
Indies    were    (hepherds ;     cv^    the    Hottentots 
were  fo.     But  the  natives  of  every  part  of  Ame- 
rica, except  Mexico  and  Peru,  were  only  hunt- 
ers ;  and  the  difference  is  very  great  between  the 
number  of  fliepherds  and  that  of  hunters  whom 
the  fame  extent  of  equally  fertile  territory  can 
maintain*     In  Africa  and  the  £af):  Indies^  there- 
fore,, it  was  more  difficult  to  di^lace  the  natives, 
and  to  extend  the  European  plantations  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  lands  of  the  original  inhabit- 
ants.    The  genius  of  exclufive  companies,   be- 
fides,   is  unfavourable,  it  has  already  been  ob- 
ferved,  to  the  growth  of  new  colonies,  and  has 
probably  been  the  principal  caufe  of  the  little 
progrefs  which  they  have  made  in  the  Eaft  In- 
dies.    The  Portugueze  carried  on  the  trade  both 
to  Africa  and  the  Eaft  Indios  without  any  exclu- 
five companies,  and  their  fettlements  at  Congo, 
Angola,   and  Benguela  on  the  coaft  of  Africa, 
and  at  Goa  in  the  Eaft  Indies,    though  much 
depreffed  by  fuperftition  and  every  fort  of  bad 
government,  yet  bear  fome  faint  refemblance  to 
the  colonies  of  America,  and  are  partly  inhabited 
by  Portugueze  who '  have  been  eftabliihed  there 
for  feveral  generations.     The  Dutch  fettlements 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  at  Batavia,  are 
at  prefent  the  moft  confiderable  colonies  which 
the  Europeans  have  eftabliihed  either  in  Africa 
or  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  both  thcfe  fettlements 
are  peculiarly  fortunate  in  their  fituation.    The 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  inhabited  by.  a  race  of 
people  almoft  as  barbarous  and  quite  as  inca- 
pable 
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pable   of  defending  Aemfelves'  as  the  natives  *  of 
America,      It  is  befi'des  the  half-way  houfe,    if 
6iit  may  Vay  fo,  between  "Europe  and  th^  Eaft 
Ihdies,    at   which    almoft   every   European    Ibip 
ihakes  foine  flay  both  in  going  and  returning. 
The  fupplying  of  thofe  fhips  with  every  fort  of 
ftefh  provifions,   with  fruit  and  fometimes  ^th 
il^^ine,  aflFord's  sdone  a  very  extenfive  market  for 
the  furplus  produce  of  the  colonifts.     What  the 
Cape  of  Good   Hope  is    between  '  Europe  and 
every  part  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  Batavia  is  between 
the  pricrpal   countries   of   the  Eaft  Indies*      It  - 
lies  upon  the  moft  frequented  road  from  Indcft 
tan  to  China  and  Japan,    and  is  nearly  about 
'mid-way  upon  that  road.     Almoft  all  the  fliipa 
too  that  fail  between  Europe  and  China  touch  at 
Batavi'a;  and  it  is,  over  and  above  all  this,  the 
<*entcr  an4  principal  mart  of  what  is  callod  the 
country  trade  of  the  Eaft  Indies;   not  only  of 
that  part  of  it  which  is  carried  on  by  Europeans, 
but  of  that  which  is  carried  on  by  the  native  In- 
'dii^ns ;    and  veffels  navigated  by  the  inhabitahts 
of   China    and    Japan,     of  Tonquin,    Malacca, 
Cochin-China,    and   the  iflaad  of  Celebes,    are 
frequently  to  be  feen  in  its  port.     Such  advaln- 
tageous  fituations  have  enabled  thofe  two  colo- 
nies  to  furm'ount  all    the    obftacles   which    the 
oppreffive  genius  of  an  exclufive  company  may 
have  occafionally  oppofcd  to  their  growth.     They 
have  enabled  Batavia  to  furmount  the  additional 
difadvantage  of  perhaps   the  moft  imwholefome 
climate  in  the  world. 

The 
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BOQK  irTiiE  EflglUh:  and  Dutch  compicnes,  ithongK^ 
r  they  hare  eftabliihed  no  cbn&dtribleixAojtm^ 
e&ctept.  the  twK>.  above.  sKeationed^  .bras  Jx^hi 
made  conGderable  conquefts  in  the  Eaft  Indki$<; 
But  in  the  manner  in  which  they  bdth  go^oarii 
their  newfubjefts^  the  natural  gemui  of  inf  &♦ 
*lufive  company  has  fliown  itfelf  moft  diftihftljr* 
In  the  fpice  Sflands  the  Dutch  are  fiud  to  burfl  ^1 
the  fpiceries  which  a  fertile  feafori  produces  be- 
yond what  they  expeft  to  difpofe  of  in  Eu* 
rope  with  fuch  a  profit  as  they  think  faffitienf* 
In  the  iilands  where  they  have  no  fettlemtnts, 
they  give  a  premium  to  thofe  who  coTlefl:  the 
yourig  bloflToms  and  green  leaves  of  the  cteVfr* 
ahd  nutmeg  trees  which  naturally  grow  <h^c, 
but>^hich  this  favage  policy  has  now,  it  is  fold, 
i^lmoft  completely  extirpated.  Even  rti  "tRc 
iffiinds  where  they  have  fettlemfents-  they  RaA'e 
very  much  reduced,  it  is  faid,  the  numbei' bf 
,i"hofe  trees.  If  the  produce  even'  of  their  owft 
Jflands  was  much  greater  than  what  fiiited  their 
market,  the  natives,  they  fufped,  *  might  find 
irieans  to  convey  fome  part  of  it  to  othtr  na^ 
tipnsj  and  the  befl:  way,  they  imagine,  ttf  fecurc 
iheir '  bv/n  fnonbpolv,  is  to  take  cate  ihat  nb 
more  fhall  grow  than  what  they  themfelves  carry 
lo  mnifket.  fey  different  arts  of  bpprefliort'Aey 
liaye  reduced  the'populatioii  o?'fevefal  'ttf;tHfc 
]^^6luccas  nearly  '  to  the  number  which  iS  ftrfBT^ 
cipf^'to'  iupply  with  frefh  pfovifidtis  arid  "Other 
Ij'e.ceflarles  'bf'lifh  their  own  'fnfigrilfi(::ant^^gaffi5 
.feu§,  ^ahd  fti^h'gf  their  fliips 'as/bccafi.oMil/io^^^ 


vn. 


thjere>for  a-  oargcr' of  ffafce«i  Under  the'  giwcfrn-  €J  HA  E^ 
Ht^ftt^fevcn^df  ifflie -^PortagUeze,  ^  h^ig^evs?,^  tbofe 
ifl*«(3s  ^te^  faid .  tOihave  been  '  tolerably  well  mfaa- 
btesdi^  I  T?fae  Englifh ^tompaciy  have  iibr  yet  "had 
tfm&CQ  eftaUifh.  in  Bengal  To  pcrfefliy  deftniftivS 
azfyftemi-  TK©  plan  of  their  goverftrtieut,'  hovif'-i 
e'^f^/Ms' hid  exactly  the  fan^e  tendency.'  It-ha$ 
ifbJ  btert  ttncommbn,  I  am  fcwell  aiTuredrfor  thV 
dbitf^  thit  isj  the  firft' clerk  of  a  faftory, 't'o.oVder 
a  fieafant .  to  plough  tip  a  rich  field  of  'poppies, 
a»d  fo^  it  with  rice  or  fome  other  grain.  The 
pr^ence  was,  to  prevent  a  fcarcity  of  provilions  5 
bjifltthe  real  reifon,  to  give  the  chief  an  oppor- 
tiinity  of  felling  at  a  better  price  a  large  quan^ 
tity  of  <>p;um,  which  he  happened  then  to  have 
upon  hand.  Upon  other  occafions  the  order  Jias 
been  ^everfed ;  and  a  rich  field  of  rice  or  other 
graim  has  be^n  .  ploughed  up,  in  order,  to  mak^ 
room. for  a  plantation  of  poppies;  when  the 
chief  forefaw  that, extraordinary  profit  was  likely 
tp  be  niad^  j^y  opium.  The  fervants  of  the 
cpmpany  have  upon  feveral  occafions  attempted 
to  eftablifli  in  their  own  favour  the  monopoly  ot 
ipme  of  the  moft  important  branches,  not  only 
of  the  foreign,  but  of  the  inland  trade  of  th« 
cxju^ntry.  Had  they  been  allowed  to  go  on,  it 
1$  impoflible  that  they  ftiould  not  at  fome  time 
orja^other  have  attempted  to  reftrain  the  prbji 
diifltion  of  the  particular  articles  of  which  they 
jtad  thus  ufurped  the  monopoly,  not  only  to  the 
qijaAtity ,  whiqh  they  themfelves  could  purchafe. 
I^ut.  to,  that  which  they  could  expedl  to  fell  witU 
•  i|i|,cht  a  profit  as  they  might  think  fufficient.    In 

the 
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B  op  K  the  courfe.  of  a  ccfttury  or  twc?^  ^^e  polky  of  tj^ 
EnglUh  company  would  in  Um  oo^uaer  ImYfi 
probably  proved  as  completely  deilru&ive  as  thiit 
of  the  Dutcb*  1 1 . 

NoTHiNGy    however,    can    be   more   dureOkf 
contrary  to  the  real  intereft  of  thofe  compsmiesw 
^onfidered  as   the    fbvereigns    of  the:  coi|ntrks 
which  they  have  conquered,  than  this  deftru&iv^ 
plan.    In  almofl  all  countries  the  revenue  of  the 
fovereign  is  drawn  from. that  of  the  people..    Tj'he 
greater  the  revenue  of  the  people,  therefore,  thjC 
greater. the   annual  produce  of   their  land  .«u^ 
labour,   the  more   they  can  afford,  to  the  fov^^ 
reign.    It  is  his  intere/l,  therefore,  to  incre^de  a& 
much  as  poflible  that  annual  produce.      But  if 
this  is  the  intereft  of  every  fovereign,  it  is  pecju- 
Harly  fo  of  one  whofe  revenue,  like  that.  of,. the 
fovereign  of  Bengal,  arifes  chiefly  from  ^  Iwf^-] 
rent.     That  rent  rauft  neceffarily  be  in  propor-j 
tion  te  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  prpduce, 
and  both  the  one  and  the  other  muft  depend 
upon  the  extent  of  the  market.     The  quantit)^ 
will  always  be  fuited  with  more  or  lefs  exadtnef^ 
to  the  confumption  of  thofe  who  can  afford  to 
pay  for  it,  and  the  price  which  they  will  pay  will 
always  be  in  proportion  to  the  eagqrnefs  of.  their 
competition.     It  is  the  intereft   of  fuch  a  fove» 
reign,    therefore,    to    open  the    moft  extenfiye 
market  for  the  produce  of  his  country,  to  allow 
the  raoft  perfect  freedom  of  commerce^  in  order 
to  increafe  .as  much  as  poflible  the  number  and 
the   competition  of  buyers  >    and   up9n  this  ac- 
count to  abollfli,  not  only  all  monopolies^  but 
,      8    '  ■  all- 
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itt^  r^iramfS  upon  the  trani^rtatioft  of  the  c  ha  p. 
h6tAt  pt6d^t  fhMnone  part  of  the  country  to 
andthei^,  "opofii  ks  exportation  to  foreign  eoun- 
tries,  or  upon  "the  importation  of  goods  c^  any 
kMd  £Qtr  which  it  can  be  exchanged^  He  is  in 
this '  tnanner  moft  likely  to  increafe  both  the 
^aftinihy  and  value  of  that  produce,  and  confe*- 
q«&ently  of  his  own  fhare  of  it,  or  of  his  own 
revenue. 

*  But  a  company  of  merchants  are,  it  feems^ 
incapable  of  confidering  themfelves  as  fove- 
reigns,  even  after  they  have  become  fuch; 
Tuade,  or  buying  in  order  to  fell  again,  they 
ftill  confider  as  their  principal  bufmefs,  and  by  a 
ftrange  abfurdity,  regard  the  character  of  the  fove- 
rdgn,  as  but  an  appendix  to  that  of  the  mer- 
chant, as  fomething  which  ought  to  be  made 
fubfervient  to  it,  or  by  means  of  which  they 
niay  be  enabled  to  buy  cheaper  in  India,  and 
thereby  to  fell  with  a  better  profit  in  Europe, 
They  endeavour  for  this  purpofe  to  keep  out  as 
much  as  poffible  all  cdinpetitors  from  the  mar- 
ket of  the  countries  which  are  fubjeft  to  their 
government,  and  c(^nfequently  to  reduce,  at 
leafl:,  fome  part  of  the  furplus  produce  of  thofc 
countries  to  what  is  barely  fufficient  for  fupply- 
ing  their  own  demand,  or  to  what  they  can  ex- 
pecl  to  fell  in  Europe  with  fuch  a  profit  as  they 
may  think  reafonable.  Their  mercantile  habits 
draw  them  in  this  manner,  almoft  neceffarily, 
though  perhaps  infenfibly,  to  prefer  upon  all  or* 
dinary  occafions  the  little  and  tranfitory  profit  of 
the  monopolifl  to  the  great  and  permanent  re- 
venue 
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*  ?v^  ^  venue  of  the  forcreign,  and  wooid  gradually 
lead  them  to  treat  the  countries  fiibje£b  to  tkstr 
government)  nearly  as  the  Dutch  treat  the  Ife- 
luccas.  It  is  the  interefl  of  the  -Eaft  Inctta  cmi^ 
pany  coniidered  as  fovereigns,  that  the  Ewe- 
pean  goods  which  are  carried  to  their  IncHan 
dominions  fhould  be  fold  there  as  cb^ap  as  pof- 
iible;  and  that  the  Indian  goods  which  are 
brought  from  thence  fliould  bring  there  a^  gmd 
a  price,  or  fhould  be  fold  there  as  dear  as  pof- 
fible.  But  the  reverfe  of  this  is  their  intereft  as 
merchants*  As  fovereigns,  their  intereO:  is  «* 
adiy  the  fame  with  that  of  the  country  wh^ 
they  govern.  As  merchants,  their  intereft  is 
diredly  oppofite  to  that  intereft. 

But  if  the  g«iius  of  fuch  a  government,  cv« 
as  to  what  concerns  its  diredion  in  Europe,  is  ia 
this  manner  eifentially  and  perhaps  incuraMy 
faulty,  that  of  its  adminiftraticn  in  India  is  ftiU 
more  fo.  That  adminiftration  is  necefiarily 
compofed  of  a  council  of  merchants,  a  profeffion 
no  doubt  extremely  refpe^able,  but  which  in  no 
country  in  the  world  carries  along  with  it  riiat 
fort  of  authority  which  naturally  over-awes  the 
people,  and  without  force  commands  their  williflg 
obedience.  Such  a  council  can  command  d)e- 
dience  only  by  the  military  force  with  which 
they  are  accompanied,  and  their  government  is 
therefore  ^neceflarily  military  and  defpotical. 
Their  proper  bufmefs,  however,  is  that  of  mer- 
chants. It  is  to  fell,  upon  their  mafters  ac« 
count,  the  European  goods  configned  to  thenb 
and  to   buy  in  return    Indian    goods    for  the 

Huropeao 
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Btteti|i^  market.  It  is  to  fell  the  one  as  dear.  ^^^^* 
liUl.  to  buy.  the  other  as  cheap  as  poilible,  an4 
ccWfe^uentiy  to  exclude  as  much  as  poflible  all 
nm^  .from,  the  particular  market  where  they 
knqpi  their  (hop.  The  genius  of  the  admini(lra« 
twUf  therefore,  fo  far  as  concerns  the  trade  o^ 
the  company^  is  the  fame  as  that  of  the  diredion« 
it  ..tends  to  make  governih^n^  fubfervient  to  the 
intisreft.  of  monopoly,  and  cpnfequently  to  (iunt 
the  .natural  growth  o^  fbme  parts  at  leafl  of  thd 
furplus  produce  of  the  country  to  what  is  barely 
fufficient  for  anfweting  the  demand  of  the  com* 

Ali»  the  members  of  the  adminillration,  be« 
fideS)  trade  more  or  lefs  upon  their  own  account^ 
and  it  is  in  vain  to  prohibit  them  from  doing  fo. 
Nothing:  can  be  more  completely  foolifh  than  to 
eaqped  that  the  clerks  of  a  great  counting-houf^ . 
at  leA  thoufand  miles  diilance,  and  confequently 
aknplt  qmte  out  of  fight,  fhould,  upon  a  fimple 
order. from  their  mafters,  give  up  at  once  doing 
any  fort  of  bufinefs  upon  their  own  account, 
•abandon  for  ever  all  hopes  of  miking  a  fortune, 
of  which  they  have  the  means  in  their  hands, 
laind  cpntent  themfelves  Vi^ith  the  moderate  falarieS 
which  thofe  mafters  allow  them,  and  which, 
tnoderate  as  they  are,  can  feldom  be  augmented, 
being  commonly  as  large  as  the  real  profits  of 
th,e  cornpany  trade,  can  afford. .  In  fuch  circum- 
ft^nces,  to  prohibit  the  fervants  of  the  company 
from  trading  upon  their  own  account,  can  havfe 
fcarcc  any  other  effe£b  than  to  enable  the  fup^- 
rior  fervants,  Under  pretence  of  e^tecUting  their 
toafters  order,  to  opprefs  fuch  of  the  infcripr  ones, 

vdL.  IX.  xt  as 
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as  have  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  under  their  £& 
pleafure.  The  fervants  naturally  endeavour  to  efta* 
blifli  the  fame  monopoly  in  fiivour  of  their  own 
private  trade  as  of  the  public  trade  of  the  com- 
pany. If  they  are  fuffered  to  aft  as  they  could 
wifii,  they  will  eftablilh  this  monopoly  openly 
ind  direftly,  by  feirly  prohibiting  all  other  people 
from  trading  in  the  articles  in  which  they  chufc 
to  deal ;  and  this,  perhaps,  is  the  beft  and  lead 
oppreflive  way  of  eftabliihing  it.  But  if  by  an 
order  from  Europe  they  are  prohibited  from  do- 
ing this,  they  will,  notwkhftanding,  endeavour 
to  eftablifh  a  monopoly  of  the  fame  kind,  fecretly 
and  indiredly  in  a  way  that  is  much  more  do- 
ftruftive  to  the  country.  They  will  employ 
ibe  whole  authority  of  governmeint,  and  pervert 
the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  in  order  to  harafs 
and  ruin  thofe  who  interfere  with  them  in  any 
branch  of  commerce  which,  by  means  of  agents, 
either  concealed,  or  at  leaft  not  publicly  avowed, 
they  may  chufc  to  carry  on.  But  the  private 
trade  of  the  fervants  will  naturally  extend  to  a 
much  greater  variety  of  articles  than  the  public 
trade  of  the  company.  The  public  trade  of  the 
company  extends  no  further'  than  the  trade  with 
Europe,  and  comprehends  a  part  only  of  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  country,  -  But  the  private 
trade  of  the  fervants  may  extend  to  all  the  dif- 
ferent branches  both  of  its  inland  and  fordgn 
trade*  The  monopoly  of  the  company  can  tend 
only  to  ftunt  the  natural  growth  of  that  part  of 
the  furpius  produce  which,  in  the  cafe  of  a  free 
trade,  would  be  exported  to  Europe.  That  of 
^  the  fervants  tends  to  itunt  the  natural  growth  of 
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cycry  part  of  the  produce  in  which  they  chufe  to  ^^y/' 
deal,  of  what  is  deftined  for  home  confumption, 
as  well  as  of  what  is  deftiifcd  for  exportation ;  aud 
coBfequently  to  degrade  the  cultivation  of  the 
whole  country,  and  to  reduce  the  number  of  its" 
inbabitantj.  It  tends  to  reduce  the  quantity  of 
-every  fort  of  produce,  even  that  of  the  neccffaries 
of  life,  whenever  the  fervants  of  the  company 
chufe  to  deal  in  them,  to  what  thofe  fervants 
can  both  afford  to  buy  and  exped  to  fell  with 
fuch  a  profit  as  pleafes  them. 

From  the  nature  of  their  lituation  too  the  fer- 
vants muft  be  more  difpofed  to  fupport  with 
rigorous  fevcrity  their  own  intereft  againft  that 
of  the  country  which  they  govern,  than  their 
mafters  can  be  to  fupport  theirs.  The  country 
belongs  to  their  mafters,  who  cannot  avoid  hav- 
ing fome  regard  for  the  intereft  of  what  belongs  . 
to  them.  But  it  docs  not  belong  to  the  fervants* 
The  real  intereft  of  their  mafters,  if  they  wer^ 
capable  of  underftanding  it,  is  the  fame  with  that 
of  the  country  *,  and  it  is  from  ignorance  chiefly, 
\and  the  meannefs  of  mercantile  prejudice,  that 
they  ever  opprefs  it.  But  the  real  intereft  of  the 
fervants  is  by  no  means  the  fame  with  that  of  the 
country,  and  the  moft  perfed  information  would 
not  neceffarily  put  an  end  to  their  oppreflionS* 
The  regulations  accordingly  which  have  been 
fent  out  froih  Europe,  though  they  have  been  fre* 
quently  weak,    have  upon  moft  occafions  been 

*  The  intereft  of  every  proprietor  of  India  (lock,  iiowcvcr, 
is  by  no  means  the  fame  with  that  of  the  country  in  the  go- 
vernment of  which  his  vote  gives  him  fome  infiuence.  :See 
Book  V.  Chap.  i.  Part  3d. 

II  %  well- 
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well-meaning.  More  intelligence  and  perhaps 
lefs  good-meaning  has  fometimcs  appeared  in 
thofe  eftabliflied  by  the  fcrvants  in  India.  It  it 
a.  very  lingular  government  in  which  every  mem- 
ber of  the  adminiftration  wilhes  to  get  out  of  the 
country,-  and  confequently  to  have  done  widi 
the  government,  as  foon  as  he  can,  and  to  whofe 
intereft,  the  day  after  he  has  left  it  and  carried 
his  whole  fortune  with  him,  it  is  perfeftly  indif- 
ferent though  the  whole  country  was  fwallowed 
up  by  an  earthquake. 

I  MEAN  not,  however,  by  any  thing  which  I 
have  here  faid,  to  throw  any  odious  imputation 
upon  the  general  character  of  the  fervants  of 
the  Eaft  India  company,  and  much  lefs  upon 
that  of  any  particular  perfons.  It  is  the  fyftem 
of  government,  the  fituation  in  which  they  arc 
placed,  that  I  mean  to  cenfure;  not  the  cha- 
rafter  of  thofe  who  have  afted  in  it.  They  aSed 
as  their  fituation  naturally  direfted,  and  they 
who  have  clamoured  the  loudeft  againft  them 
would,  probably,  not  have  afted  better  themfelves. 
In  war  and  negociation,  the  councils  of  Madras 
and  Calcutta  have  upon  feveral  occafions  con- 
dufted  themfelves  with  a  refolution  and  decifive 
wifdom  which  would  have  done  honour  to  the 
fenate  of  Rome  in  the  befl  days  of  that  republic. 
The  members  of  thofe  councils,  however,  had 
been  bred  to  profeffions  very  different  from  war 
and' politics.  But  their  fituation  alone,  without 
ed&cation,  experience,  or  even  example,  feems 
to  have  formed  in  them  all  at  once  the  great 
qualities  which  it  required,  and  tq  have  infpired 
them  both  with  abilities  and  virtues  which  thtjy 

themfelves 
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thenrfelves  could  not  well  know  that  they  pof-  C-HAF* 
feffed.  If  upon  fome  occafions,  therefore,  it  has 
animated  them  to  anions  of  magnanimity  which 
could  not  well  have  been  expefted  from  them,  w« 
ihould  not  wonder  if  upon  others  it  has  prompted 
them  to  exploits  of  foinewhat  a  different  ns^ture. 

Such  exclulive  companies,  therefore,  are  nui* 
lances  in  every  refped ;  alwj^s  more  or  left  in- 
convenient to  the  countries  in  which  they  are 
eftablifhed,  and  deftruftive  to  thofe  which  have 
the  misfortune  to  fall  under  their  government* 


CHAP.     VIII.  ^ 

Conclujion  of  the  Mercantile  Syjlem^ 

npHouoH  the  encouragement  of  exportation, 
and  the  difcouragement  of  importation, 
are  the  two  great  engines  by  which  the  mer- 
cantile fyftem  propofes  to  enrich,  every  coun- 
try; yet  with  regard  to  fom^  particular  commor 
dities,  it  feems  to  follow  an  oppolite  plan :  tp 
difcourage  exportation  and  to  eijicour^ge  imports 
ation.  Its  ultimate  objeft,  however,  it  pre- 
tends, is  always  the  fame,  to  enrich  the  country 
by  an  advantageous  balance  pf  trade.  It  dif- 
courages'the  exportation  of  the  matprials  of  m^- 
nufafture,  and  of  the  inftruments  of  trade,  in 
order  to  give  our  own  WQrkmgi^  j^  adva|itage, 
and  to  enable  them  tQ.  und/erfi^l^^ji^^.ji^pth^^ 
pation?  in.jiai  fca:cigto^  n?ft5feet6^^§igitrl>n6«^^- 
J  1  3  ?P|^ 
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ing,  in  this  manner,  the  exportation  of  a  few 
commodities,  of  no  great  price,  it  propofcs  to 
oCcafion  a  much  greater  and  more  valuable  ex- 
portation  of  others.  It  encourages  the  import. . 
ation  of  the  materials  of  manufafture,  in  order 
that  our  own  people  may  be'  enabled  to  xirork 
them  up  more  cheaply,  and  thereby  prevent  a 
greater  and  more  valuable  importation  of  the 
manufaftured  commodities.  I  do  not  obferve, 
at  leaft  in  our  Statute  Book,  any  encouragement 
given  to  the  importation  of  tiie  inftniments  of 
trade.  When  manufefturcs  have  advanced  to  a 
certain  pitch  of  greatnefs^  the  fabrication  of  d}e 
inftruments  of  trade  becomes  itfelf  the  objeft  of 
a  great  number  of  very  important  manufadures. 
To  give  any  particular  encouragement  to  the 
importation  of  fuch  injilruments,  woulcjl  interfere 
too  much  with  the  intereft  of  thofe  matiufadures. 
Such  importation,  therefore,  inftead  of  being 
encouraged,  has  frequently  been  prohibited. 
Thus  the  importation  of  wool  cards,  except  fix)ni 
Ireland,  or  when  brought  in  as  wreck  or  prize 
'goods,  was  prdhibited  by  the  3d  of  Edward  IV.; 
xvhich  prohibition  was*  renewed  by  the  39iii  of 
Elizabeth,  and  has  been  continued  and  rendered 
■perpetual  by  fubfequent  laws. 

The  importation  of  the  materials  of  manufec 

ture  has   fomctimes  been  encouraged  by  an  cx« 

emption  from  the  duties  to  which  other  goods 

ire  fubjeft;  and  fomecimes  by  bounties. 

-'-   The  importation  of  flieep*s  wool  from  fevcral 

•diffSr^  efewtrite,i'4rf  motion  .wool  from  all  coun- 

^to'eisi^^df  "ilifeHjflfe*^^*!   ofjthe  gticatcr  part  of 
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dying  drugs,  of  the  greater  part  of  uncJreffed  CH  AP^^ 
hides  from  Ireland  or  the  Britifh  colonies,  of  feal 
ikins  from  the  Britifh  Greenland  fifhery,  of  pig 
and  bar  iron  from  the  Britifh  colonies,  as  well 
as  of  feveral  other  materials  of  manufafture^  has 
been  encouraged  by  an  exemption  fron^  all 
duties,  if  properly  entered  at  the  cuflom-houfc. 
The  private  intereflt  of  our  merchants  and  manu- 
fadurers  may,  perhaps,  have  extorted  from  the 
legiflature  thefe  exemptions,  as  well  as  the  greater 
part  of  our  other  commercial  regulations.  They 
are,  however,  perfectly  jufl  and  reafonable,  and 
if,  confiflently  with  the  neceffities  »of  the  flate, 
they  could  be  extended  to  all  the  other  materials 
of  manufadlure,  the  public  would  certainly  be 
a  gainer. 

The  avidity  of  our  great  manufa<^urers,  how- 
ever, has  in  fome  cafes  extended  thefe  exemp^^ 
tions  a  good  deal  beyond  what  can  juflly  be 
confidered  as  the  rude  materials  of  their  work* 
By  the  24  Geo.  IL  chap.  46.  a  fmall  duty  of 
only  one  penny  the  pound  was  impofed  upon  the 
importation  of  foreign  brown  linen  yarn,  inflead 
of  much  higher  duties  to  which  it  had  been  fub- 
jefted  before,  viz.  of  fixpence  the  pound  upon 
fail  yarn,  of  one  fhilling  the  pound  upon  all 
French  and  Dutch  yarn,  and  of  fwo  pound* 
thirteen  fhillings  and  fourpence  upon  the  hun- 
dred weight  of  all  fpruce  or  Mufcovia  yam.  But 
our  manufafturers  were  not  long  fatisfied  with 
this  redu<9:ion.  By  the  29th  of  the  fame  king, 
chap.  15.  the  fame  law  which  gave  a  bounty  upon 
the   exportatipn  of    Britifh  and  '■  Irifh  4inen  of 

214  which 
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which  the  price  did  not  exceed  eighteen  penoGnthe 
yard,  even  this  fmall  duty  upon  the  importation 
of  brown  Knen  yarn  was  tdken  away.      In  the 
different  operations,    however,  which  are  necoT- 
fary  for  the  preparation  of  linen  yarn,  a  good 
deal  more  induflry  is  employed,  than  in  the  fob- 
fcquent  operation  of  preparing  linen  cloth  from 
linen  yarn.    To  fay  nothing  of  the  induftry  of 
the  flax-growers  and  flax-dreflers,  three  or  four 
fpinners,  at  leaft,  are  neceflary,  in  order  to  keep 
one  weaver  in  conftant  employment;  and  more 
than  four-fifths  of  the  whole  quantity  of  lahqwr, 
jieceffary  for  the;  preparation  of  linen  cloth,  h 
employed  in  that  of  linen  yarn ;  but  our  fpinners 
are  poor    people,  women    commonly    fcattered 
about  in  all  different  parts  of  the  country,  with* 
out  fupport  or  proteftion.     It  is  not  by  th?  fale 
of  their  work,  but  by  that  of  the  (romplete  wor^ 
of  the  w?aver$,   that   our   great  matter   manu- 
fadurers  make  their  profits.     As  it  is  thqir  iii* 
tereft  to  fell  the  complete  manufa£ture  as  dear, 
fo  is  it  to  buy  the  materials  as  cheap  as  pof- 
fible.    By  extorting  from  the.legiflature  bounties 
upon   the  exportation  of  their  own  Unen,  high 
duties  upon  the  importation  of  all  foreign  linen, 
and  a  total  prohibition  of  the  home  confumption 
of  fome  forts  of  French  lingn,    they  endeavour 
to  fell  their  own  goods  2^s  dear  as  poffible.     By 
encouraging    the  importation    of  foreign    linen 
yarn,  apd  thereby  .bripging  it  into  competition 
with   that  which  is   made  by  our   qwn  people, 
they  end^vQur    ^p  buy  the  work  of  th^  poor 
.  ^fpinijers  as  cheap  as  poflible.  '    They  are  as  in* 
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teiit  to  keep  down  the  wages  of  their  own  weavew,  c  h;a  p. 
\i9  the  earnings  of  the  poor  fpinriers,  and  it  is 
by  no  means  for  the  benefit  of  the  workman,  that 
they  endeavour  either  to  raife  the  price  of  the 
complete  work,  or  to  lower  that  of  the  rude  ma- 
terials. It  is  the  induftry  which  is  carried  on  for 
the  benefit  of  the  rich  and  -the  powerful,  that  is 
principally  encouraged  by  our  mercantile  fyftem. 
That  which  is  carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor  and  the  indigent,  is  too  often  either  ne- 
glefted  or  oppreffed.  , 

Both  the  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of 
linen  and  the  exemption  from  the  duty  upon  the 
importation  of  foreign  yarn,  which  were  grant- 
ed only  for  fifteen  years,  but  continued  by  two 
different  prolongations,  expire  with  the  end  of  the 
feffion  of  parliament  which  fhall  immediately  fol- 
low the  24th  of  June  1786. 

The  encouragement  given  to  the  importation 
of  the  materials  of  manufadure  by  bounties,  has 
been  principally  confined  to  fuch  as  were  im- 
ported from  our  American  plantations. 

The  firft  bounties  of  this  kind  were  thofe 
granted  about  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  cen- 
tury, upon  the  importation  .of  naval  ftores  from 
America.  Under  this  denomination  we^e  com- 
prehended timber  fit  for  mafts,  yards,  and  bow- 
fprits ;  hemp ;  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine.  The 
bounty,  however,  of  one  pound  the  ton  upon 
mafling- timber,  and  that  of  fix  pounds  the  ton 
upoii  hemp,  were  extended  to  fuch  as  Ihould  be 
imported  into  England  from  Scotland.  Both 
thefe  bounties  continued  without  any  variation^ 
"  ■  •  -■  '    at 
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BOOK  at  the  fame  rate,  till  they  were  feverally  allowed 
to  exfixe ;  that  upon  hemp  on  the  ift  of  Jan^ary^ 
1 74 1,  and  that  upon  madiog-timber  at  the  end 
of  the  fefSon  of  parliament  immediately  following 
the  24th  June  1781. 

The  bounties  upon  the  importation  of  tar^ 
pitch,  and  turpentine,  underwent,  during  their 
continuance,  feveral  alterations.  Originally  that 
upon  tar,  was  four  pounds  the  ton  ^  that  upon 
pitch  the  fame ;  and  that  upon  turpentine,  three 
pounds  the  ton.  The  bounty  of  four  pounds 
the  ton  upon  tar  was  afterwards 'confined  to  fuch 
as  had.  been  prepared  in  a  particular  manner; 
that  upon  other  good,  clean,  and  'merchantable 
car  was  reduced  to  two  pounds  four  (hillings  th^ 
ton.  The  bounty  upon  pit^h  was  likewife  rc^ 
duced  to  one  poxmd ;  and  that  upon  turpentine 
to  one  pound  ten  (hillings  the  ton. 

The  fecond  bounty  upon  the  importation  of  any 
of  the  materials  c^  manufadure,  according  to  the 
order  of  time,  was  that  granted  by  the  21  Geo.  IL 
chap.  jo.  upon  the  importation  of  indigo  from 
the  Britifli  plantations.  When  the  plantation  in« 
digo  was  worth  three-fourths,  of  the  price  of  the 
bttt  French  indigo,  it  was  by  this  ad  entitled  to  ^ 
bountj^  of  fixpence  the  pound.  This  bounty, 
urbich,  like  moft  others,  was  granted  only  for  a 
limited  dme,  was  continued  by  feveral  prolonga- 
tions, but  was  reduced  to  fourpence  the  pound.  It 
iwas  allowed  to  expire  with  the  end  of  the'feilion  of 
parliament  which  followed  the  25th  March  1781. 

The  third  bounty  of  this  kind  was  that  grant- 
ed  (much  about  the  time  that  we  were  beginniqg 

fome- 
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fometimes  to  court  arid  fometrmcs  to  qtiarrcl  C  ^AP. 
with  our  American  colonies)  by  the  4  Geo,  III. 
chap.  26.  upon  the  hnportatibn  of  hemp,  or  nt^ 
dreffed  flax,  from  the  Britifh  plantations.  This 
bounty  was  granted  for  twenty-one  years,  from 
the  24th  June  1764,  to  the  a4th  June  1785. 
iPor  the  firft  feven  years  it  was  to  b^  at  the  rate 
of  eight  pounds  the  ton,  for  the  lecond  at  fix 
pounds,  and  for  the  third  at  four-  pounds.  It 
Was  not  extended  to  Scotland,  #df  which  the 
climate  (although  hemp  is  fometimes^  raifed  there, 
in  fmall  quantities  and  of  an  inferior  quality)  is 
not  veiry  fit  for  that  produce.  Such  a  bounty 
upon  the  importation  of  Scotch  flax  into  England 
would  have  been  too  great  a  difcouragemcnt  to 
the  native  produce  of  the  fbuthern  part  of  the 
united  kingdom. 

The  fourth  bounty  of  this  kind,  wa«  thi*. 
granted  by  the  5  Geo.  III.  chap.  45.  upon  thi8. 
-importation  of  wood  from  America.  It  was 
^granted  for  nine  years,  from  the  ifl  January 
1766,  to  the  I  ft  January  1775*  During  the 
firft  three  years,  it  was  to  be  for  every  hundred 
and  twenty  good  deals,  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  ; 
and  for  every  load, containing  fifty  cubic  feet  of 
other  fquared  timber,  at  the  rate  of  twelve  Ihii- 
lings.  For  the  fecond  three  years,  it  was  for 
deals,  to  be  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  fliiUings,  and 
•for  other  fquared  timber,  at  the  rate  of  eight 
fliillings ;  and  for  the  third .  three  years,  it  was 
for  deals,  to  be  at  the  rate  of  ten  fliiHings,  and 
for  other  fquared  timber,  at  the  rate  of  five 
flulfings^ 

Thb 
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B  o  o  K  Jhe  fifth  bounty  of  this  kind,  vf^s  that  graat^^ 
by  the  9  Geo.  UI.  ch^.  36.  upon  the  impoi^ 
atlon  ,of  raw  fUk  from  the  British  plaatatiof^* 
U  was  granted  for  twenty-one  years,  f^om  the..  lA 
Jawary  1770,  to  the  ift  January  1791*  For 
the  firit  feven  years  it  was  to  be  at  tlie  rate  fif 
twenty-five  pounds  for  every  hundred  pounds 
valuer  for  the  fecond,  at  twenty  pounds;  and 
for  the  third,  at  fifteen  pounds.  The  numago 
jnent  of  the  fiik-worm,  and  the  preparation  of  fiitt$ 
requires  fo  much  hand  labour,  and  labour  is  £> 
yery  dear  in  America,  that  even  this  great  bounty 
I  have  been  informed,  was  not  likely  to  ^>oduce 
any  confiderable  effed:,. 

The  fixth  bounty  of  this  kind^  was  that 
granted  by  11  Geo.  UL  chap*  50.  for  the  ins- 
portation  of  pipe,  hogiheads,  and  barrel  (laves 
and  heading  from  the  Britifh  pkntatioos.  it 
,was  granted  for  nine  years,  horn  ift  January 
1772,  to  the  ift  January  i78i.  For  tbe  firft 
tht^ee  years,  it  was  for  a  certain,  quantity  of  each, 
to  be  at  the  rate  of  fi^  pounds ;  for  the  fteoifi^ 
three  years,  at  four  poun^l^;  and  for  tfae^thffd 
4hree  years,  at  two  pounds,  .  •   ^/ 

.  The  feventh  and  laft  bounty  of  thisiknu^ 
^as  that  granted  by  the  19  G(90*  III.  chap»  37* 
upon  the  importation  of  hemp  ftoiQ  Imlap^* 
ilt  was  granted  in  the  fame  manner  as  that  fcfr 
the  importation  of  hemp  and  undrefiedflax  from 
America,  for  twenty-one  years,  from  the  24* 
'June  1779,  to  the  24th  June  1800.  This  term 
i^  divided,  likewife,  into  thr^e  periods  of  4ev€» 
^years^  each  >  and  in  each  of  thofe  periods  the 
--   *  rat« 
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tifyi  6f^  the  trifh  bouiitV  ii  th£  fame  with  that  C  h  a  n 

VIII 

of  the  American.  It  dbes  not,  however,' like 
the  American  bounty,  extend  to  the  importation 
of  uhdrefied  flax.  It  would  have  been  too  grcafc 
a  difcouragement  to  the  cultivation  of  that  plant 
in  Great  Britain.  When  this  laft  bounty  was 
granted,  the  Britifh  and  Irifh  legiilatures  were, 
not  in  niuch  better  humour  with  one  anotheff 
than  the  Britifh  and  American  had  been  before* 
Bot  this  boon  to  Ireland,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  has 
been  granted  under  more  fortunate  aufpices,  than 
all  thofe  to  Anrerica. 

The  fame  commodities  upon  which  we  thus 
gave  bounties^  when  imported  from  America, 
were  fubje£ted  to  confiderable  duties  when  im- 
ported from  any  other  country.  The  intereft  of 
gyar  American  colonies  was  regarded  as  the  fame 
with  that  of  the  mother  country.  Thdr  wealth 
was  confidered  as  our  wealth.  Whatever  money 
was  fent  out  to  them,  it  was  faid,  came  all  bacjc 
.to  us  by  the  balance  of  trad^,  and  we  could 
never  become  a  farthing  thp  poorer,  by  any  exr 
pence  which  we  could  lay  outt  upon  th^«i»  T^ey 
were  our  own  in  every  refpe^i,  and  it  was  an 
expence  lai4  out  upon  the  improvement  of  our 
own  property,  and  for  ,the  profitable  employment 
of  our  own  people.  It  is  unnecelTary,  I  appre- 
hend, at  prefcnt  to  fay  any  thing  further,  Jn 
order  to  expofe.the  folly  of  a  fyftem,  which  fa^ 
^perience  has^  qovit  fuffidently  expofed.  Had 
our  American  colonies  really  been  a  part  of  Grl^af 
Britain,  thofe  bounties  might  have  been  coiv> 
iidered  as. bounties  upon  produ^on^  ^^^  would! 

ftill 
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ftill  have  been  liabte  to  all  the  objedions  to  whiA 
foch  bounties  are  liable^  but  to  no  other. 

The  exportation  of  the  materials  of  manufac^ 
ture  is  fometimes  difcouraged  by  abfolute  prohibit 
tions,  and  fometimes  by  high  duties. 

Our  woollen  manu&durers  have  been  morefoc^ 
cefsful  than  any  other  clafs  of  workmen,  in  per^ 
fuading  the  legiflatiwe  that  the  profperity  of  the 
nation  depended  up«n  the  fuccels  and  extenfionof 
their  particular  bufmefs.  They  have  noft  only  ob- 
tained a  monopoly  againft  the  confumers  by  an 
abfolute  prohibition  of  importing  woollen  cloths 
from  any  foreign  country ;  but  they  have  likewife 
obtained  another  monopoly  againft  the  fheep 
farmers  and  growers  of  wool,  by  a  fimilar  profaibi* 
don  of  the  exportation  of  live  iheep  and  wo<^ 
The  fevcrity  of  many  of  the  laws  which  have  been 
iehaftcd  for  the  fecurity  of  the  tevthuc  is  very  juft- 
ly  complained  of,  as  impofing  heavy  penalties  upon 
anions  which,  antecedent  to'  the  ftatutes  that  de- 
clared them  to  be  crimes,  had  always  been  under- 
ftood  to  be  innocents  But  the  cruelleft  of  our  re- 
venue laws,  I  will  vMture  to  affirm,  are  mild  and 
gentle,  in  comparifon  of  fome  of  thofe  which  the 
clamour  of  our  merchants  and  manufadurers  has 
extorted  from  the  legiilature,  for  the  fupport  of 
their  own  abfurd  and  oppreffive  monopolies.  Like 
the  laws  of  Draco,  tbefe  laws  may  be  faid  to  be 
all  written  in  blood. 

By  the  8th  of  Elizabeth,  chap.  $.  the  expon;er 
of  (heep,  lambs  or  rams,  was  for  the  firft  offence 
to  forfeit  all'  his  goods  for  ever,  to  fuffisr  a  year's 
imprifonment,  azui  then  to  have  his  left  hand  cut 

off 
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isiP  in  a  market  town  upon  a  market  day,  to  be  ^  Hja  p. 
there  nailed  up  ;  and  for  the  fe:6nd  ofience  to  be 
adjudged  a  felon,  and  to  fuffer  death  accordingly. 
To  ^event  the  breed  of  our  flieep  from  being  pro- 
J>agated  in  fordgn  countries,  feems  to.  have  beeai 
the  objeft  of  this  law.  By  the  13th  and  14th  of 
Charles  IL  chap,  18.  the  exportation  of  wool  was 
made  felony,  and  the  exporter  fubjeded  to  the 
fame  p^aitie^and  forfeitures  as  a  felon. 

For  the  honour  of  the  national  humanity,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  neither  of  thefe  ftatutes  were 
ever  executed.  The  firft  of  them,  however,  fo 
Tar  as  I  know,  has  n^ver  been  direSly  repealed, 
and  Serjeant  Hawkins  feems  to  confider  it  as 
Ml  in  force.  It  may  however,  perhaps,  be 
cdnfidered  as  virtually  repealed  by  the  iiik  of 
Gharles  II.  chap.  32.  fed.  3.  which,  without 
exprefsly  taking  kway  the  penalties  impofcd  by 
former  ftatutes,  impofes  a  new  penalty,  viss. 
TTiat  of  twenty  Ihillings  for  every  fheep  ex- 
ported, or  attempted  to  be  exported,  together 
with  the  forfeiture  of  the  fheep  and  of  the  owner's 
'ftare  of  the  fheep.  The  fecond  of  them  was  ex- 
prefsly repealed  by  the  7th  and  8th  of  William  IH. 
chap.  28.  fe£k.  4.  by  which  it  is  declared  that, 
*«  Whereas  the  flatute  of  the  13  th  and  14th  of 
"  King  Charles  IL  made  againft  the  exponation 
•*  of  wool,  among  other  things  in  the  faid  a6t 
*^  mentioned,  doth  enaft  the  fame  to  be  deemed 
*'  felony;  by  the  feverity  of  which  penalty  the 
**  profecucion  of  offenders  hath  not  been  fo  #f- 
<«  feftually  put  in  execution :  Be  it,  ther^foi^, 
^J  enacted  by  the   authority  aforefaid,    that  fo 

"  much 
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•*  much  of  the  faid  aft,    which  rdates  to!  ftt^ 
**  making  the  faid  offence  felony^  be  repealed  and 
**  made  void." 

Th£  penahiesj  howeyer,  which  are  either  im* 
pofed  by  this  milder  ftatute,  or  which,  though 
impofed  by  former  ftatates,  are  not  repealed  by 
this  one,  arc  ftill  fufRciently  fevere^  Befides  the 
forfeiture  of  the  goods,  the  exporter  incurs  the 
penalty  of  three  fhiilings  for  every  pound  weigbt 
of  wool  either  exported  or  attempted  to  be  ex- 
ported, that  is  about  four  or  five  times  the 
value*  Any  merchant  or  other  perfon  convified 
of  this  offence  is  difabled  from  requiring  any 
debt  or  account  belonging  to  him  from  any 
faftor  or  other  perfon.  Let  his  fortune  be  what 
it  will,  whether  he  is  or  is  not  able,  to  pay  thofe 
heavy  penalties,  the  law  means  to  ruiix  him  com- 
pletely. But  as  the  morals  of  the  great  body 
of  the  people  are  not  yet  fo  corrupt  as  thofc  of 
the  contrivers  of  this  ilatute,  I  have  not  heard 
that  any  advantage  has  ever  been  taken  of  this 
claufe.  If  the  perfon  convidled  of  this  offence 
is  not  able  to  pay  the  penalties  within  three 
months  after  judgment,  he  is  to  be  tranfported 
for  feven  yciarsj  and  if  he  returns  before  the  ex- 
pir^don  of  that  term,  he  is  liable  to  the  pains  of 
felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy.  The  owner 
of  the  ihip  knowmg  this  offence  forfeits  all  his 
intereft  in  the  fhip  and  furniture.  The  matter 
and  mariners  knowing  this  offence  forfeit  all 
their  goods  and  chattels,  and  fuffer  three  months 
imprifonment.  By  a  fubfequent  ftatute  the  maftcr 
luffers  fix  mpnths  imprifoixmcnt# 

9  In 
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Ik  order  to  prevent  exportation,  d»  whole  ^Slr4^^' 
inbad  commerce  of  wool  is  laid  under  very  bux-  K^hv^^ 
denfome  and  oppreiBve  reftridions.  It  cannot 
"be  |)acked  in  any  box,  barrel,  ca(k,  cafe,  cheft, 
or  any  oAer  ""package,  but  only  in  packs  of 
leather  or  pack  cloth,  on  which  mud:  be  marked 
on  the  outfide  the  words  wo^lot  yarn^  in  large 
letters  not  lefs  thai^  three  inches  long,  on  pain 
of  forfeiting  the  fame  and  the  package,  and  three 
ihillings  for  every  pround,  weight,  to  be  paid  by 
the  owner  or  packer.  It  cannot  be  loaden  on 
any  horfe  ox  cart,  or  carried: by  land  within  fire 
miles  of  the  coaft;  but  between  fun*rifing  \and  ^ 
fun-fettingV  on  pain  of  fgrfeiting  the  fame,  the 
horles  and  carriages*  The  hundred  next  adjoin^ 
ing  to  the  fea-coaft,  out  of  or  through  which  the 
wool  is  carried  or  exported,  forfeits  twenty  pounds^ 
if  the  wool  IS  under  the  value  often  pounds; 
and  if  of  greater  value,  then  treble  that  value» 
together  with  treble  cofts,  to  be  fued,  for  withiu 
the  year.  The. execution  to  be  againft  any  two 
of  the  inhabitants,  whcmi  the  feflions  mufl  rer 
imburfe,  by  .an  afTefTment  on  the  other  inha*  . 
bitants,  as  in  the  cafes  of  robbery.  And  if  any 
perfon  compounds  with  the  hundred  for  lefs  than 
this  pensdty,  he  is  to  be  imprifoned  for  five 
years;  smd  any  other  perfonniay  profecutew 
Thefe  regulatioos  take  place  through  the  whole 
kingdom. 

But  in  the  particular  counties  of  Kent  and 
Snfiex  the  reftridions  are  ftill  more  troublefome* 
Every  owner  of  wool  within  ten  miles  of  the  fea- 
coaft  muft  give  an  account  in  writing,  thre$  days 

yoi-.  II.  K  K  ^ter 
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B'a  <^  i  afiaer^fiiearii^,  td  the  next*  officer  of  tive  ouftDimi^ 
of  the  number  of  his*  fleeces^  ^od  of  die  jpiaoA 
where- they  ate  lodged.  And  before  he  f eaac^rte 
any  pan  ef  them  he  mufl:  give  the  Kke  notice  "tif 
Ae  number  and  Weight  of  the  fleeces,  and  <d£  tte 
name  and  &bode  of  the  perfon  to  whom  they  atre 
ibid,  and  of  the  phice  to  which  it  k  irt tended 
they  fliould  be  carried.  No  perfon  within  fifteen 
miles  of  the  fea,  in  the  faid  counties,  catf  buy 
any  wool,  before  he  enters  into  bond  to  the 
kingi  that  no  part  of  the  wool  which  he^ih&H  fa 
buy  ftall  be  fold  by  him  to  any  other  perfon 
whhin  fifteen  miles  of  the  fea.  If  any  wool  is 
feund  carrying  towards  the  fea-fide  in  the  faid 
counties,  unlefs  it  has  been  entered  and  fecority 
given  a$  aforefaid,  it '  is  forfeited,  and?  the 
offender  alfo  forfeits  three  fhittings  for  every 
jpdund  weight.  If  any  perfon  lays  any  wc^l^  not  ; 
filtered  as  afordaid,  within  fifteen  miles  of  tte 
^s^,  k  mufl  be  feifed  and  forfeited,  and  if,  after 
futh  feifure,  any  peribn  (hail  chim  the  fame,  he 
tnuft  give  fecurity  to  the  exchequer,  that  if  hs 
h  caft  upon  trial  he  ihall  py  treble  cofls»  befidss 
fell  other  penakiea. 

When  fuch  reftridtions  are  impofed  upon  the 
inland  trade,  the  coafting  trade,  we  may  believe 
cannot  be  left  very  free.  Every  owner,  of  wool 
who  carrieth  or  caufeth^  to  be  carried  any  wool 
to  any  port  or  place  on 'the  fea-coafl,  in  order  to 
be  from  thence  tranfported  by  fea  to  anyotho: 
place  or  port  on  the  coaft,  mufl  firfl:  cail&>an 
-entry  thereof  to  be  made  at  the  port  from  whence 
it   is^  intended    to  be  convey ed,  containkig  the 

.    weight. 
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jsefiHie  he  brings  the  .&iiie.withinH^fiiFe. mites  .Qf  ,^^r^^. 
^lalporti^onpain  of  forfeiting  the :&nMJj:an4f(lj6o 
Ufaebt-horfes^  carts>  md  other  .carriages  ^  aad  ^4^ 
•^^  fc^eriiig  and  forfeiting,  as  by  the  q^h^  lan^ 
in  fwQe  agjwbft  the  exportation  of  wool.  Thi,s 
Mvffy  however,  (i  .Wyi.  IIL  chap,  32,)  is  fo 
cV^y^Hidttlgectt  as  to  declare,  that  *>  this  Ihall^^cjC 
.^f;bift4er  any  pcrf^n  from  carrying,  his  woqI 
-f.^^hame  fcom.the  placft;0f  ibearing,  though  it  bp 
«'  TBirithin  fivcmiles  of;the  fea>  provided  that  ip 
:^^  ten  days  after  fiieariag,  land  before  he  remove 
."  the  wool,  he  dq  under  his  hand  certify:  to.  tl;^ 
'*'  next  officer  of  the  cuftonis,  the  true  nfiinbjS: 
f^-'  jof  fleeces,,  aad  where  it  is,  houfed ;.  and  do^npC 
^*  remove  tl^  lame,  without  certifying  to  foct 
f^  officer^  under  his  haad»  his  intentioz^  f9^  to^do^ 
•*^  three  days,  before/'  Bond-  muft  ibe  gfcreoi'thjtf 
idle  wool  to  bensjirried  xjpaft-iCKay^-,  il  tq  be  landfid 
mtthe  particular  port  for  w  Web  it  m  QC^ered  qji^ 
^ards ;  and  if  any  ptrtpf  it  is  landed  without  the 
:|xrdrence  of  an  oScer,  p^t  only  the.Jorfeiture  of 
tfce:srool  is  ificjirrod-as  ip  other  goods,  but  the 

u&ial  additional   penalty  of.  three  fliillings    for 
-every  pound  we^ht  is  likewife  incurred, ,     .    , 

•  Oun  woollen  manufacturers,  in  order  tojuflify 
lii&T  demand  of  fuch  extraordinary  reftridions 
and  regulations,  confidently  afferted,  that  Englilh 
WQq1.:W218  of  a  peculiar  quality,  fuperior  to  that 
of 'any  other  country;  that  the  wool  of  other 
CDUrttrics  could  not,  without  fome  mixture  of  it, 
:l)e;  wrought  up>  into  any  tolerable  manufadure; 
that  Sm  cloth  could  Aot  be  made  without  it} 
K  K  a  that 
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BOOK  that  England,  therefore,  if  the  exportation  of  it 
could  be  totally  preyented^  could  monopolize  to 
herfelf  almoft    the  Whole  woollen  trade  of    the 
world ;  and  thus,  having  no  rivals,  coufd  fell  at 
what  price  flie  pleafed,^  and  in  a  fhort  time  ac- 
quire the  nioft'  incredible  degree   of  wealth  by 
the  moft  advantageous  balance  of  trade.     Thk 
doftrine,    like  moft  other    doftrines    which   are 
confidently  aflerted  by  any  confiderable  number 
of  people, 'was,  and  ftill  continues  to  be,  moft  im- 
plicitly believed  by  a  much  greater  number ;  by 
almoft  all  thofe    who  are  either    unacquainted 
with  the  woollen  trade,  or  who  have  not  made 
^rtScular  enquiries.     It  is,  however,  fo  perfcSly 
fiilfe,  that  Englifli  wool  is  in  any  refpeft  necef- 
fafy  for  the  making  of  fine  cloth,  that  it  is  alto- 
gether  unfit  for  it.     Fine  d^h  is  made  altogether 
of  Spanifli  wool.    Engliih  wool  cannot  be  even 
ib  mixed  with  Spanifti  wool  as  to  enter  into  the 
compofition  without  fpoiling  and  degrading,  in 
fome  degrfee,  the  fabric  of  the  cloth. 

It  has  been  (heWn  in  the  foregoing  part  of 
this  work,  that  the  effeft  of  thefe  regulations  has 
been  to  deprefs  the  price  of  Englifli  wool,  not 
only  below  wh^t  it  naturally  would  be  in  the  pre* 
fent  times,  but  very  much  below  what  it  adtually 
was  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  The  price  of 
Scots  wool,  when  in  confequence  of  the  union 
it  became  fubjedt  to  the  fame  regulations,  is  faid 
to  have  fallen  about  one  half.  It  is  obferved  1^ 
the  very  accurate  and  intelligent  authgr  of  the 
Memoirs  of  Wool,  the  Reverend  Mr.  John 
Smith,  that  the  price  of  the  b«ft  Engliih  wool  in 

England 
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England  is  ^aerally  below  what  wool  of  a  yeiy  C  ha  p.. 
inferior' quality  commonly  fells  for  in  the  market 
of  Amfterdam.  To/deprefs  the  pfipe  of  thig 
Cdmmodity  below  what  may  be  called  its  natural 
attd  proper  price,  w^a  the  avowed  purpofe  of 
thofe  regulations ;  and  there  fccms  to  be  no 
doubt  of  their  having  produced  the  effed  that 
was  expeSed  from  them. 

This  reduction  of  price,  it  may  perhaps  be 
thought,  by  difcouraging'  the  growing  of  woqI, 
xnuft  have  reduced  very  much  the  annual  pro* 
duce  of  that  commodity,  though  not  below  what 
it  formerly  was,  yet  below  what,  in  the  prefect 
ftate  of  things,  it  would  probably  have  been, 
had  it,  in  confequence  of  an  open  and  free  m,as- 
ket,  been  allowed  to  rife  to  the  natural  and  pro- 
per price.  I  am,  however,  difpofed  to  believe, 
that  the  quantity >jaf  the  annual  produce  cannot 
have  been  much,  though  it  may  perhaps  hay^ 
been  a  little,  affefted  by  thefe  regulations.  The 
growing  of  wool  is  not  the  chief  purpofe  for 
which  the  fheep  farmer  employs  his  induftry  and 
ilock.  He  expefts  his  profit,  pot  fo  much  from 
the  price  of  the  fleece,  a^  ftom  th^t  pf  the,  ca;*- 
cafe;  and  the  average  or  ordinary  price  of  the 
latter,  muft  even,  in  many  cafes,  make  up  to 
him-  whatever  deficiency  there  may  be  in  the 
average  or  ordinary  price  of  the  former.  It  has 
been  obferved  in  the  foregoing  part  of  this  work, 
that  "  Whatever  regulations  tend  to  fink  the 
<*  price,  either  of  wool  or  of  raw  hicj^s,  below 
*'  what  it  naturally  would  be,  muft,  in  ,an  im- 
«  proved  and  cultivated  country,  have  fome 
K  K  3  "  tendency 
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B  0  O  k  «'  tendency  to  raife  the  price  of  butcher*s-meat. 
--'"  The  price  both  of  the  great  and  fmall  cattle 
•*  "Which  are  fed  on  improved  and  cultivated 
"land,  muft  be  fufecient  to  pay  the  rent  which 
*'  the  landlord,  and  the  profit  which  the  former, 
**  has  reafon  to  expeft  from  improved  and  cut 
•'  fivatcd  land.  If  it  is  not,  they  will  foon  ccafc 
"  to  feed  them.  Whatever  part  of  this  price 
'^  therefore,  is  not  paid  by  the  wool  and  the 
'^  hide,  muft  be  paid  by  the  carcafe.  The  lefs 
•«  there  is  paid  for  the  one,  the  more  muft  be 
"  paid  for  the  other.  In  what  manner  this 
*^  price  is  to  be  divided  upon  the  different  parts 
*'  of  the  beaft,  is  indifferent  to  the  landlords  and 
*^  farmers,  provided  it  is  all  paid  to  them.  In 
**'  an'  itnproved  and  cultivated  ^  country,  there- 
*' fore,  theh"  intereft  as  landlords  .and  farmers 
*^  cafinot  be  much  affefted  by  fuch  regulations, 
^^  though  their  intereft  as  confumers  may,  by 
**  the  rife  in  the  price  of  provifions.**  Accord- 
ing to  this  reafoning,  therefore,  this  degradation 
in  the  price  of  wool  is  not  likely,  in  an  improved 
and  cultivated  country,  to  occafion  any  diminu- 
tion in  the  annual  produce  of  that  commodity  j 
except  fo  far  as,  by  raifmg  the  price  of  mutton. 
It  may  fomewhat  diminifh  the  demand  for,  and 
confequently  the  produGion  of,  that  particular 
fpecies  of  butcher's-meat.  Its  effeft,  however, 
even  in  this  way",  it  is  probable,  is  not  v^ry  con- 
fiderable. 

But  though  its  cfFeQ:' upon  the  quantity  of  the 
annual  produce  may  tiot  have  been  Very  con- 
fiderable,   its    effeft   upon    the    qualit^^   it  'may 

'    perhaps 
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perhaps  be  thought,  muft  acc3cflarily  have  bectt  c;h^  p. 
iccry  great.     The  degradation  in  the  quality  of  u-nA^^ 
Englifli  wool,  if  not  below  what  it  wa^  in  forager  > 
times,   yet  below  wlmt  it  naturally  would  have 
been  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  improvement  aijd  , 
cultivation,  muft  hav«  been^  it  may  perhaps  be. 
fuppofed,  very  nearly  in  proportion  to  die  de-. 
gradation  of  price.     As  the  quality  depends  upon 
the  breed,  upon  the  pafture,  and  upon  the  ma- 
nagement and  cleanlinefs  of  the  ihcep,    during 
the  whole  progrefs  of  the  growth  of  the  fleece,  > 
the  attention  to  thefc  drcumftances,  it  may  na- 
turally   enough    be    imagined,    can   nevjer    bo  * 
greater  than  in  proportion  to  the  recompeoce^ 
which  the  price  of  the  fleece  is  likely  to  make^ 
fpr  the  labour  and  expence  which  that  attention 
requires.    It  happens,   however,   that  the  good- 
aefs  of  the  fleece  depends,  in  a  great  meafure, 
upon  the  health,  growth,  and  bulk  of  the  ani- 
mal;   the  fame  attention  which  is  neceffary  for 
the  .improvement  of  the  carcafe,  is,  in  fome  re- 
fpefts,    fuffident  for  diat  of  the  fleece,      Npt- 
withftandmg  the  degradation  of  price,    Englifli 
wool  is  faid  to  h^ve  been  improved  confiderably 
during  the  <;ourfe  even  of  the  prefent  century. 
The    improvement     might    perhaps    have    b^en 
greater  if  the  price  had  been,  better  j   but  the 
lownefs  of  price,  though  it  may  have  obftrufted, 
yet  certainly  it  has  not  altogether  prevented  that 
improvement. 

The  violence  of  thefe  regulations,  therefore, 

fecms  to  havc^affedfed  neither  the  quantity  nor 

the  quality  of  the  annual  produce  of  wool  fo 

K  K  4  much 
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FOOK  much  ai  It  might  have  been  cxpefted  to  4» 
(though  I  think  it  probable  that  it  may  ha^e'aif-' 
h&ed  the  latter  a  godd  deal  more  than  the  fion*- 
mer) ;  and  the  intereft  of  the  growers  of  wod^ 
thiQugh  it  muft  have  been  hurt  m  fome  degree, 
fecms»  upon  the  whole,  to  have  bew  much  U£i 
hurt  than  could  well  have  been  imagined. 

These  cohfiderations,  however,  will  not  jufKiy 
the  abfolute  prohibition  of  the  exportation  ef 
wool.  But  they  will  fully  juftify  the  impofidoo 
of  aconfiderabie  tax  upon  that  exportation. 

.  To  hurt  in  any  degree  the  intereft  of  any  one 
order  of  citizens,  for  no  other  purpofe  but  to 
promote  that  of  fome  other,  is  evidently  contrary 
to  that  juftice  and  equality  of  treatment  which 
the  fovereign  owes  to  all  the  different  orders  cxf 
his  fubjeds.  But  the  prohibition  certainly  hurts, 
in  fome  degree,  the  intereft  of  the  growers  ©f 
wool,  for  no  other  purpofe  but  to  promote  that  of 
tbemanufa^hirers. 

Every  different  order  of  citizens  is  bound  to 
contribute  to  the  fuppprt  of  the'  fovereign  or 
conunonwealth.  A  tax  of  five,  or  even  of  ten 
Ibillings  upon  the  exportation  of  every  tod  of 
|vool,  would  produce  a  very  confiderable  revenue 
tQ  the  fovereign.  It  v/ould  hurt  the  intereft  <rf 
the  growers  fornewhat  lefs  than  the  prohibttioO} 
,becaufe  it  would  not  probably  lower  the  price 
(rf  wool  quite,  fo  much.  It  would  afford  a  fut 
fi^ient  advantage  to  the  manufacturer,  becaufe, 
though  he  might  not  buy  his  wool,  altogether <fq 
cheap  ^s  under  the  prohibition,  hc  would  ftij) 
hvff  it,  at  le#i  five  or. te|i  fhiiUngs  chipper  jtban 

anj 
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^atrty  foreign  maaufadurer  could  buy  it,  bofides  cbaf; 
tatyiBQ:  th^  freight .  and  infurauce,  which,  the 
o^r  would  be  obliged  to  pay.  It  is  fcarce 
piiiBtile  to  devife  a  tax  which  could  produce  znrp 
/Qoofiderable  revenue  to  the  fovereign,  and  at  die 
&xAe  time  oceafion  fo  little  inconveBiency  to  aayt 
body.  ■  ' 

V  The  prohibition,  notwithftanding  all  the  pe- 
nalties which  guard  it,  does  not  present  the 
QS|)ortation  of  wool.  It  is  exported,  it  is  wdL 
known,  in  great  quantities.  The  great  differ*- 
race  between  the  price  in  the  home  and  that  in 
the  foreign  market,  pre&nts  fuch  a  temptaticm 
to  fmuggling,  that  all  the  rigour  of  the  law  can«» 
not  prevent  it.  This  illegal  exportation  is  ad- 
vantageous to  nobody  but  the  fmuggler.  A  legaJ) 
exportation  fubjed:  to  a  tax,  by  affording  a  reve^ 
ttme  ta  the  fovereign,  and  thereby  favio^  the 
impofition  of  fome  other,  perhaps,  more  burdenit 
fome  and  incpnvenient  taxes,  might  prove  advan-^ 
tageous  to  ail  the  different  fubjeds  of  the 
ftate. 

The  exportation  of  fuller's  earth,  or  fuller's 
eiay,  fuppofcd  to  be  neceffary  for  preparing  and 
deanfing  the  woollen  manufadlures,  has  beeH 
fubjeded  to  nearly  the  fame  penalties  as  the  ex* 
po^rtadon  of  wool.  Even  tobacco-pipe  clay> 
though  acknowledged  to  be  different  from  ful- 
ler's clay,  yet,  on  account  of  their  refemblance, 
ajid  bccaufe  fuller's  clay  might  fometimes  be  ex- 
ported srs  tobacco-pipe'  clay,  has  been  laid  undet 
the  f»me  prohibitions  and  penalties. 

By 
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BO^OK  By  the  13th  and  14th  of  Charles  IL  chap^  7, 
the  exportation,  not  only  of  raw  faides»  but  of 
tanned  leather,  except  in  the  ihape  of  boota, 
Ji)oes»  OiT.  lUpperS)  was  prohibited ;  and  the  law 
gave  a  monopoly  to  our  boot-maker«  and  ihoe^ 
makers,  not  only  againft  our  gra2ders,  but  agamft 
our  tanners.  By  fubfequent  ftatutes,  our  tanners^ 
have  got  themfelves  exempted  from  this  mono- 
poly, upon  paying  a  fmall  tax  of  only  one  {hil- 
ling on  the  hundred  weight  of  tanned  leathers 
weighing  one  hundred  and  twelve  pounds.  They 
have  obtained  likewife  the  drawback  of  two* 
thirds  of  the  excife  duties  impofed  upon  th^ 
commodity,  even  when  exported  without  further 
manufadure.  Ml  manufactures  of  leather  may 
be  exported  duty  free;  and  the  exporter  is  be- 
fides  entitled  to  the  drawback  of  the  whole  do* 
ties  of  excife.  Our  graziers  ftill  continue  ftriv 
y^6t  to  the  old  monopoly.  Graziers,  feparated 
from  one  another,  and  difperfed  through  all  the 
f^erent  corners  of  the  country,  cannot,  with^ 
out  great  difficulty,  combine  together  for  the 
fHirpoie  either  of  impofing  monopolies  upon 
flieir  fellow^citizens,  or  of  exempting  themfehret 
from  fuch  as  may  have  been  impofed  upon 
them  by  other  people.  Manufafturers  of  aU 
kinds,  colleded  together  in  numerous  bodies  m 
^}I  great  cities,  eafily  can.  Even  the  horns  <tf 
cattle  are  prohibited  to  be  exported ;  and  the 
two4nfignificant  trades  of  the  hornet  and  comb- 
maker  i^njoy,  in  this  refpeft,  a  monopoly  a^inft 
thjR  graziers.  .       . 
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'  Restraints,  either  by  firohlbitiori^  of*  bv  Cl^AV. 
taxes,  upnn  the  exportation  of  goods  AVhicih  are  Kj^^p^ 
partially,  bat  riot  completely  manufaftured,  aVfe 
nor  peculiar  to  the  manufafture  of  Itather.  As 
Jong  as  any  thing  femains  to  be  done,  in  order 
<o  fit  any  commodity  for  immediate  ufe  and  con- 
fiimption,  our  manufafturers  think  that  they 
ihemfelvcs  ought  to  have  the  doing  of  it.  Wool- 
len'yam  and  worfted  are  prohibited  to  be  exi 
ported  under  the  fame  penalties  as  wool.  Even 
Ivhite  cloths  &re  fubjeft  to  a  duty  upon  exporta- 
rion,  and  our  dyers  have  fo  far  obtained  a  mono- 
poly againft  our  clothiers.  Our  clothiers  would 
probably  have  been  able  to  defend  themfelves 
againft  it,  but  it  happens  that  the  greater  part  of 
our  principal  clothiers  are  themfelves  likewSfS 
dyers.  Watch- cafes,  clock-cafes,  and  dial-plates 
for  clocks  and  watch^s^  have  been  prohibited  to 
be  exported.  Our  clock-makers  and  watch- 
makers are,  it  fcems,  unwilling  that  the  price  of 
this  fort  of  workmanfliip  fliould  be  raifed  ^upotl 
them  by  the  competition  of  foreigners. 

By  fome  old  ftatutes  of  Edward  IIL,  Henry 
VIII.,  and  Edward  VI,,  the  exportation  of  alt 
metals  was  prohibited.  Lead  and  tin  were  alone 
icxceptedj  probably  on  account  of  the  greatt 
abundance  of  thofe  metals ;  in  the  exportation  oi 
which,  a  cpnfiderable  part  of  the  trade  of  the 
kingdom  in  thofe  days  confiftedv  For  the  en- 
cowagemant  of  tfce  mining  trade,  the  5th  of  Wil. 
Uam  and  Ms^ry^  chap.  17*  exempted  from  this 
prohibition,  iron,  copper,  and  mundic  metal 
made  J&om  Sritiih  ore*    The  exportation  of  all 
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»  o  Q  K  ftatt.tjf -oopper  bars,  fcreign  sis  well  as  Bridffr, 
MT^  afber\(:anls  permitted  by  the  9th  2x1^  10th  of 
William  ML  diap.  a6.  The  exportation  of  un^' 
W0n\iis£k\xTed  brafs,  of  what  is  called  giH^metalji 
bell^inetsil,  and  ihroff  metal,  ftill  continues  to  be 
prohibited*  Brafs  manufadures  of  all  forts  may 
be  exported  duty  free. 

•  Th£  exportation  of  the  materials  of  manufac*^ 
tW^x  where  it  is  not  altogether  prohU>ited,  is  in 
many  cafes  fubjeded  to  confiderable  duties. 

By  the  8th  George  L  chap«  1$.,  the  exporta- 
tion of  all  goods  the  produce  or  manufadure  of 
Great  Britain,  upon  which  any  duties  had  been 
impofed  by  former  ftatutes,  was  rendered  duty 
free*  The  following  goods,  however,  were  ex- 
cepted: Ailum,  lead^  lead  ore,  tin,  tanned  lea- 
ther, copperas,  coals,  wool,  cards,  winte  wocA^* 
len  cloths,  lapis  calaminaris,  ikins  of  ^  ibi ts, 
glue,  coney  hair  or  wool,  haresi  wool^  hair  of  aU 
(orts>  horfes,  and  Uthaige  of  lead.  If.  you  ex- 
cept: hor£es^  jail  thefe  are  either  materials  of  ttiah 
nufadture,  or  incomplete  manu&Aures  (whicb 
may  be  confidered  as  materials  for  ftiil  further 
manufadure),  or  inftruments  of  trade.  This 
Astute  leaves  them  fubjeft  to  all  the  old  duties 
which  had  ever  been  impofed  upon  them,  the 
old  fubfidy  and  one  per  cent,  outwards. 

By  the  fame  ftatute  a  great  number  of  foreign 
drugs  for  dyer&  ufe,  are  exempted  from  all  du- 
ties upon  importation.  Each  of  them,  how- 
jCftTj  h  afterwards  fubjeded  to  a  certain  duty, 
jnot  indeed  a  very  heavy  one,  upon  exportation. 
Our  dyers>  it  feems^  whib  fibey  bought  it  for 

their 
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fh^r  intereft.  ta  encourage  the  importation   of  ^y^^j^* 
thofe  drugs,  by  an  eKemption  from  all  duties,  v, 
thought  it  Kkewife  for  their  own  iiitereft  to  dxrow 
fame  fmall  difcouragement  upon   their    acpoit* 
atioA.     The  flividity,    however,   which  fugg^cd 
this  notabk.piecc  of  mercantile  ingenuity,  moft 
probably   difs^poihted   itfelf   of  its    objeft.      It 
neceflarily  taught    the   importers    to    be    more 
careful  than  they  might   otherwife  have  been> 
that    their  importation  fliould  not  exceed  what 
^ds    neceffary    for   the    fupply  of    the    home 
market.      The  home,  market   was  at  all  times 
likely  to  be   more  fcantily  fop^ed^    the  com^ 
moditics  were  at  all  times  Irhely  to   be   fonfd- 
what  dearer  there  than  they  would  have  been^ 
had  the  expottation  been  rendered  as  free  i)^^^ 
importation,       -  '  ^^ 

By  the  abo^-mentiioned   flatmate,  gum  fene^ 
or  gum  arable,    b^ing  am^g    the  emimerate^ 
•dying  drug5^  might  be  imported  duty  free.     They 
wefe    fubjefied,    indeed,    to  a    fmall  (>6uiidiage 
•tlftty  amounting  6aly  to  three-pence  in  the  hun- 
dred weigTit  upon  their  re-exportation.    Francte 
•enjoyed,  at  that  tirAe,  an  exclufive  trade  to  the 
country  moft   Jjjtfoduftive  ^f   thofe  dfugs,  'that 
^*hJch  lies  in  thfelfteighbourhood  of  the  Senegal; 
and  the  Britifh  market  could  ^not  be  eafily  fup- 
pUed  by  the  immecyiate  importation  of  the^&otti 
-the  place  of  growth*    By  the  25th  Geo.  II.  there- 
fore,  gum  fenega  was  allowai  to   be 'impofWd 
(contrary  to  the   generaldifpofitions  of  the  ^ 
of  navigation), .  from  aay  part  of  Europe.   vAs 
the  laW|  however^  di4  not  mem  to  encoMage 

this 
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^^iV'^  thfbfpccicr'ofc  trade,  fo  coamuy  to  the  g&n&fA 
principles  of  the  inierqmttie  policy  of  Englaoid, 
itimpofed  a  duty  of  ten  fhUKi^  the  hundred 
iireight  upon  fach  importation,  and  no  pait 
of  ibis  duty  was  to  be  afterwards  drawn  j^ack 
i^n  its  exportation.  The  fuccefsfal  war  ^diich 
began  in  1755  gave  Great  Britain  the  Dun&ea^ 
jclufive  trade  to  thofe  countries  which  Francevli^ 
enjoyed  before.  Our  manufaduisers,  as  fo€lnr.ds 
th^  peace  was  made^  endeavoured  to  avail  >  them- 
felves  of  this  advantage^  and  to  eftablifli  a  ibo- 
jiopoly  in  their  own  Javour,  both  againft  the 
growers^  and  againfl  the  importers  of  this  com^ 
modity*  By  the  5th  Geo,  III.  therefore,  chap»  ^f}^ 
the  e:qK)rtatioo  of  gum  fenegar  from  his  majefty's 
dominions  in  Africa  was  confined  to  Great  Bii- 
tain,  and  was  fubjeded  to  all  the  fame  r^ftric- 
lions,  regulations,  forfeitures,  and  penalty  as 
4haCof  die  enumerated  commodities  of  the  Bci- 
tifli  coloniies  in  America  zfkd  the  Weft  Indiea. 
Its  importation,  indeed,  was  fubjeded  tx>  a  fmaH 
duty  <^  fix-pence  the  hundred  weighty  but  it&  ra« 
exportation  was  fubjed:ed  to  the  enormous  duty 
of  one  pound  t^n  (hillings  th^  hundred  weight. 
It  was  the  intention  of  our  manufadurers  that 
the  whole  produce  of  thofe  countries  fhould  be 
imported  into  Great  Britain,  and  in  order  that 
th^  themfelves  might  be  enabled  to  buy  it  at 
4hetr  o^n  price,  that  no  part  of  it  fhould  be  ex- 
ported  again,  but  at  fuch  an  expence  as  \iK>uld 
Sufficiently  difcourage  that  exportation.  Their 
avidity,  however,  upon  this,  as  well  as  upon 
ittany  other  occafions,  difappointed  itfelf  of  its 
5  objeQc# 
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^C)6b«  'This  TOormous.  duty.prdfcnted  >fiich'ii  ^vm.^' 
temptatioii  to-  fixKuggiiag:^  -that,  great  qu^ntitio^ 
'of  lhi£  conimodity  were  GbLn4Gftindy..eiqiDited, 
puqbably  tp  ^  all  the  mraufaauring  'countriea./of 
Europe,  bttt  particularly  to  Holland,  not.  orily 
Susta  Great.  Britain  but  from  Africa.  . ,  Upon  jttus 
accauiU^  by  the  14  Geo.  III.  chap,  10.  this  duty 
^upon  exportation  was  reduced  to  five  {hillings 
tixc  hundred  weight. 

Jn  the  book  of  rates,  according  to  which  the 
old  fubfidy  was  levied,  beaver  ikins  were  eftir 
smtted  at  fix  ihillings  and  eight*pence  a-piece, 
and  the  diffeifent  fubfidies  and  impqfts^  vi^h 
before  the  year  1722  had  been  laid  upon  their  '\fxt 
pprtation,  amounted  to  one^fifth  part  of.  the  rate, 
or  to  fixteen.pencc  upon,  each  {kin ;  all  of  wbic}% 
except  half  the  old  fubfidy,  amounting  only  to 
jtwo-pence^  was  drawn  back  upon  exportation. 
This  duty  upon  the  importation  of  fo  important  .9, 
BiaDedal  of  manufa^ure  had  been  thought  tpp 
high,  and,  in  the  year  1722,  the  rate  was  reduced 
4o  two  {hillings  and  fix-pence,  which  reduced  the 
duty  upon  importation  to  fixpence,  and  of  this 
only  one  half  was  to  be  drawn  back  upon  exporta- 
tion. The  fame  fuccefsful  war  put  the  country 
moA  produftive  of  beaver  under  the  dominion  o£ 
Great  Britain,  and  beaver  {kins  being  among  the 
enumerated  commodities,  their  exportation  from 
America  was  confequently  confined  to  the  market 
of  Great  Britain.  Out  manufafturers  foon  be- 
thought themfelves  of  the  advantage  which  they 
might  make  of  this  circumftance,  and  in  the  ye9j: 
1764,  the  duty  upon  the  importation  of  bcavcr- 
^*-  Ikin 
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ikin  was  rcdaced  to  one  pcimy,  bat  the  dtitjr 
upon  exportation  was  raifed  to  feven-pcnce  each 
(kin,  without  any  drawback  of  the  duty  upon  im- 
portation. By  the  fame  law,  a  duty  of  eighteen- 
pence  the  pound  was  impofed  upon  the  exporta- 
tion of  beaver-wool  or  wombs,  without  making 
any  alteration  in  the  duty  upon  the  importation 
of  that  commodity,  which,  when  imported  by 
Britifh  and  in  Britifh  Slipping,  amounted  at  that 
time  to  between  four-pence  and  five-pence  the 
piece. 

Coals  may  be  confidered  both  as  a  material 
of  manufafture,  and  as  an  inftrument  of  trade. 
Heavy  duties,  accordingly,  have  been  impofed 
upon  their  exportation,  amounting  at  prefent 
(1783)  to  more  than  five  fhillings  the  ton,  or 
to  more  than  fifteen  (hillings  the  chaldron, 
Newcaftle  meafure ;  which  is  in  moft  cafes  more 
than  the  original  value  of  the  comfnodity  at  the 
coal-pit,  or  even  at  the  fliipping  port  for  export- 
ation. 

The  exportation,  however,  of  the  inftruments  of 
trade,  properly  fo  called,  is  commonly  reftrained, 
not  by  high  duties,  but  by  abfolute  prohibitions. 
Thus  by  the  J^th  and  8  th  of  William  III.  chap.  20* 
feft.  8.  the  exportation  of  frames  or  engines  for 
knitting  gloves  or  {lockings  is  prohibited  under 
the  penalty,  not  only  of  the  forfeiture  of  luch 
frames  or  engines,  fo  exported,  or  attempted  to 
be  exported,  but  of  forty  pounds,  one  half  to  the 
king,  the  other  to  the  perfon  who  Ihall  inform 
or  fue  for  the  fame.  In  the  fame  manner,  by  the 
14  Geo.  III.  chap.  71.  the  exportation  to  foreign 
4  parts. 
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partSy  of  any  utejifils  imtde  ufe  .of  in  tht/cotftm,  c  ft  ap. 
iiBen^  woollen  and  filk  manufa^ures,  is  prohi- 
bited under  the  penalty,  not  only  of  the  for* 
feiture  of  fuch  uteniih^  but  of  two  hundred 
pounds,  to  be  paid  by  the  perfon  who  fhall  of- 
fend in  this  manner,  and  Ukewife  of  two  hundred 
pounds  to  be  paid  by  the  mafler  of  the  fhip  who 
iball  knowingly  fuffer  fuch  utenfils  to  be  loaded  on 
board  his  ihip.  ' 

When  fuch  heavy  penalties  were  impofed 
upon  the  exportation  of  the  dead  inftruments  of 
trad^,  it  could  not  well  -be  expected  that  the 
living  inftrument,  the  artificer,  Ihould  be  allow- 
ed  to  go  free.  Accordingly,  by  the  5  Geo.  L 
chap.  27.  the  perfon  who  Ihall  be  convidcd  of 
enticing  any  artificer  of,  or  in  any  of  the  manu- 
failures  of  Great  Britain,  to  go  into  any  foreign 
parts,  in  order  to  praftife  or  teach  his  trade,  is 
liable  for  the  firft  oiFence  to  be  fined  in  any  fum 
not  exceeding  one  hundred  pounds,  and  to  three 
months  imprifonment,  and  until  the  fine  fhall 
be  paid;  and  for  thefecond  offence,  to  be  fined 
in  any  fum  at  the  difcretion  of  the  court,  and  to 
imprifonment  for  twelve  months,  arid  until  the 
fine  (hall  be  paid.  By  the  23  Geo.  II.  chap.  I3# 
this  penalty  is  increafed  for  the  firft  offence  to 
five  hundred  pounds  for  every  artificer  fo  enticed, 
and  to  twel^  months  imprifonment,  and  until 
the  fine  fhalf.  be  paid  ;  and  for  the  fecond  of- 
fence, to  one  thoufand  pounds,  and  to  two 
.years  imprifonment^  and  until  the  fine  fhall  be 
paid. 

VOL.  II.  L  i^  Bif 
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B  o  O  K  By  Ac  former  of  thofe  two  ftatutes,  upon  proof 
that  any  perfon  has  been  entidng  any  arti- 
ficer, or  that  any  artificer  has  promtfed  or  con- 
traced  to  go  into  foreign  parts  for  the  purpofes 
aforefaiS,  fuch  artificer  may  be  obliged  to  give 
fecuricy  at  the  difcrction  of  the  court,  that 
he  Ihall  not  go  beyond  the  feas,  and  may  be 
committed  to  prifon  until  he  give  fuch  fecu- 
rity. 

If  any  artificer  has  gone  beyond  the  feas,  and 
is  exercifing  or  teaching  his  trade  in  any  foreign 
country,   upon  warning  being  given  to  him  by 
any  of  his  majefty's  minifters  or  corifuls  abroad, 
or  by  one  of  his  majefty's  fecretaries  of  ftate  for 
die  time  being,  if  he  does  not,  within  fix  months 
after  fuch  warning,  return  into  this  realm,,  and 
from  thenceforth  abide  and    inhabit  continually 
within  the  fame,  he  is  from  thenceforth  declared 
mcapable  of  taking  any  legacy   devifed  to  him 
within  this    kingdom,    or   of  being  executor  or 
adminiftrator  to  any   perfon,  or  of   taking  any 
lands  within  this  kingdom,  by  defcent,  devife,  or 
ptirchare.     Hq    likewife   forfeits  to  the  king  all 
his  lands,  goods  and  chattels,  is  declared  an  alien 
in  every  refpeft,   and  is  put  out  of  the  king's 
proteftion. 

It  is  unneceflary,  I  imagine,  to  obferve,  how 
contrary  fuch  regulations^  arc  to  the  boafted  li* 
berty  of  the  fubjeft,  of  which  we  affedl  to  be  fo 
very  jealous ;  but  which,  in  this  cafe,  is  fo  plainly 
facrificed  to  the  futile  intereils  of  our  merchants 
and  manufaOiurers, 

5         ;      ^  •  Thb 
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Thb  laudable  motive  of  all  thefe  regulations,  chap* 
is  to  extend  our  own  manufadures,  not  by  their  ---^^  ^  V.j 
own  improvement,  but  by  the  depreilion  of  thofc 
of  all  our  neighbours,  and  by  putting  an  end, 
as  much  as  poffible,  to  the  troublefome  compe- 
tition *  of  fuch  odious  and  difagreeable  rivals. 
Our  mafter  manufadurers  think  it  reafonable^ 
that  they  themfelves  fliould  have  the  monopoly 
^  of  the  ingenuity  of  all  their  countrymen.  Though 
by  reftraining,  in  fome  trades,  the  number  of  ap- 
prentices, which  can  be  employed  at  one  time^^ 
and  by  irapoling  the  neceffity  of  a  long  appfen- 
ticefliip  in  all  trades,  they  endeavour,  all  of 
them,  to  confine  the  knowledge  of  their  refpeftive 
employments  to  as  fmall  a  number  as  poffible ; 
they  are  unwilling,  however,  that  any  part  of 
this  fmall  number  ihould  go  abroad  to  inftruft 
foreigners. 

Consumption  is  the  fole  end  and  purpofe  of 
all  produftion  ;  and  the  intereft  of  the  producer 
ought  to  be  attended  to,  only  fo  fai*  as  it  may  be 
^  neceflkry  for  promoting  that  of  the  confumer. 

The  maxim  is  fo  p^rfedly  felf-evident,  that 
it  would  be  abfurd  to  attempt  to  prove  it.  But  in 
the  mercantile  fyftem,  the  intereft  of  the  con- 
fumer is  almoft  conftantly  facrificed.to  that  of 
the  producer ;  and  it  feems  to  confider  produc- 
tion, and  not  confumption,  as  the  ultimate  end 
and  objeft  of  all  induftry  and  commei*ce.  ^ 

In  the  reftraints  upon  the  importation  of  all      . 

foreign  commodities  whidi  caai  come  into  com^ 

petition  with  thofe  of  our  own  growth,  or  manu- 

fafture,'  the  intereft  of   the    home-confumer  is 

L  i^  a  evidently 
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BOOK  evidently  facrificed  to  that  of  the  producer.  It  it 
altogether  for  the  benefit  qf  the  latter,  that  the 
former  is  o*bliged  to  pay  that  enhancement  of  price 
which  this  monopoly  almoft  always  occafipns. 

It  is  altogether  for  the  benefit  of  the  producer 
that  bounties  are  granted  upon  the  exportation 
of  fome  of  his  produftions.  The  home-confumer 
is  obliged  to  pay,  firft,  the  tax  which  13'  necef- 
fary  for  paying  the  bounty,  and  fecondly,  the 
ftill  greater  tax  which  neceflarily  arifes  from  the 
enhancement  of  the  price  of  the  conimodity  in 
the  home  market. 

By  the  famous  treaty  of  commerce  with  Por- 
tugal, the  confumer  is  prevented  by  high  duties 
from  purchafing  of  a  neighbouring  country,  a 
commodity  which  our  own  climate  does  not 
produce,  but  is  obliged  to  pwchafe  it  of  a 
diftant  cdlintry,  though  it  is  acknpwledged,  that 
the  commodity  of  the  diftant  country  is  of  a 
worfe  quality  than  that  of  the  near  one.  The 
home-confumer  is  obliged  to  fubmit  to  this  in- 
convenience, in  order  that  the  producer  may 
import  into  the  diftant  country  fome  of  his  pro- 
dudions  upon  more  advantageous  terms  than  he 
'  would  otherwife  have  been  allowed  to  do.  The 
confumer,  too,  is  obliged  to  pay  whatever  en- 
hancement in  the  price  of  thofe  very  produftions, 
this  forced  .  exportation  may  occafion  in  the 
home  market. 

But  in  the  fyftem  of  laws   which  has  been 

eftablifhed  for  the  management  of  our  American 

and    Weft  Indian  colonies,   the   intereft  of  the 

home-confumer  has  been    facrificed  to  that  of 

4  the 
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th^  producer  with  a  more  extravagant  prpfufion  chap. 
than  in  all  our  -other  commercial  regulations.  ^/^^' 
A  great  empire  has  been  eftabliflied  for  the  fole 
purpofe  of  raifihg  up  a  nation  of  cuftomers  who 
fhould  be  obliged  to  buy  from  the  (hops  of  oUt 
diiFerent  producers,  all  the  goods  with  which 
thefe  could  fupply  them.  For  the  fake  of  that 
little  enhancement  of  price  which  this  monopoly 
might  afford  our  producers,  the  home-con- 
fumers  have  been  burdened  with  the  whole  ex- 
pence  of  maintaining  and  defending  that  empire. 
For  this  purpofe,  and  for  this  purpofe  only,  in 
the  two  laft  wars,  more  than  two  l\undred  mil- 
lions have  been  fpent,  and  a  new  debt  of  more 
than  a  hundred  and  feventy  millions  has  been 
cpntrafted  over  and  above  all  that  had  been  ex- 
pended for  the  fame  purpofe  in  former  wars. 
The  intereft  of  this  debt  alone  is  not  only  greater 
than  the  whole  extraordinary  profit,  which,  it 
ever  could  be  pretended,  was  made  by  the  mo» 
nopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  but  than  the  whole 
value  of  that  trade,  or  thaii  the  whole  value  of 
the  goods,  which  at  an  average  have  been  an- 
nually exported  to  the  colonies. 

It  cannot  be  very  difficult  to  determine  who 
have  been  the  contrivers  of  this  whole  mercan- 
tile fyftem;  not  the  confumers,  we  may  believe, 
whofe  intereft  has  been  entirely  neglefted  j  but 
the  producers,  whofe  intereft  has  been  fo  care- 
fully attended  to ;  and  among  this  latter  clafs 
<)ur  merchants  and  manufa£lurers  have  been  by 

hh  3  far 
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far  the  priacipal  architeds.  In  the  mercantile 
regulations)  which  have  been  taken  notice  of  in 
this  chapter,  the  intereft  of  our  manufadurers 
hag  been  moil  peculiarly  attended  to ;  and  the 
intereft,  not  fo  much  of  the  confumers  as  that 
of  fome  other  fets  of  producers,  has  been  {aci> 
^cedtoitf 


A  P   P    E   N    D   I    X. 


^TpHE  two  following  accounts  are  fubjdned  in 
^  order  to  illuftrate  and  confirm  what  is  faid 
in  the  Fifth  Chapter  of  the  Fourth  Book,  con- 
cerning  the  Tonnage  bounty  to  the  White  Her- 
ring Fifliery.  The  Reader,  I  believe,  may  de- 
pend upon  the  accuracy  of  both  Accounts^ 

M  Account  of  Bujfes  fitted  out  in  Scotland  for  Eleven 
Tears ^  with  the  Number  of  empty  Barrels  carried 
out^  and  the  Number  of  Barrels  vf  Herrings  caught; 
alfo  the  bounty  at  a  Medium  on  each  Barrel  of 
Seq/ieeksy  and  on  each  Barrel  wljen  fully  packed. 


Yean. 

Number  of 
BufTes. 

Empty  Barrels 
carried  out. 

Barrels  of  Her- 
rings caught. 

Bounty  paid  on  the 
BuflTcs. 

I.       S.      d 

ITJI 

29 

5948 

2832 

2085       0       0 

1772 

168 

41316 

22237 

I 1055    7     6 

^m 

190 

4.2333 

42055 

12510     8     6 

177A 

248 

59303 

56365 

16952     2     6 

^775 

275 

69144 

52879 

19315  15     0 

1776 

294 

76329 

51863 

21290     7     6 

1777 

240 

62679 

43313 

17592     2     6 

1778 

220 

56390 

40958 

16316     2     6 

1779 

206 

55»94 

29367 

15287     0     0 

1780 

181 

48315 

19885 

13445  ^2     6 

1781 

■25 

33992 

16593 

9613   12     6 

Total,  2186 

550943 

378347 

155463  11     0 

Seafteeks 
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Seafteeks  378347  Bounty    at    a   me- 

dium for  each  barrel  of 
feafteeks,'^.  082^ 
But  a  barrel  of  fea- 
fteeks  being  only  rec- 
koned two  thirds  of  a 
barrel  fully  packed, 
one-third  is  deduced, 
which  brings  the  boun- 

4  deduded  126115^     ty  to       ^^.o     12     ^^ 


And  if  the  herrings  are  exported, 
there  is  befides  a  premium  of  ^       -         o     ^2    8 


So  that  the  bounty  paid  by  Go- 
vernment in  money  for  each  bar- 
rel is        -        -        .        .        '     £'  o     14  ^^i 

But  if  to  this,  the  duty  of  the 
fait  ufually  taken  credit  for  as  ex- 
*pended  in  curing  each  barrel,  which 
at  a  medium  is  of  foreign,  one 
bufhel  and  one  fourth  of  a  buihel, 
at  10  s.  a  buihel,  be  added,  viz.  o     12    6 

The  bounty  on  each  barrel  would 
amount  to  -  -  -    jC-  ^      7    5^ 


If 
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If  the  herrings  are  cured  with  Britilh  fait,  it  will 
ftand  thus,  viz. 

Bounty  as  before  -  •         ^.  o  14  ii| 

—but  if  to  this  bounty  the  duty  on 
two  bufhels  of  Scots  fait  vli  is.  6d. 
per  buihel,  fuppofed  to  be  the  quan- 
tity at  a  medium  ufed  in  curing  each 
barrel,  is  added,  to  wit,         -        -030 


The  bounty  on  each  barrel  will 
amount  to        -        -        -        -       ^.  o  17  11^ 

And, 

When  bufs  herrings  are  entered  for  home  con- 
fumption  in  Scotland,  and  pay  the  fhilUng  a 
barrel  of  duty,  the  bounty  Hands  thus,  to  wit,  as 
before  -  -  -         -        £'^  ^^     3i 

From  which  the  i  s.  z  barrel  is 
to  be  deduded  -  -  010 


0  11     34 


But  to  that  there  is  to  be  added' 
again,  the  duty  of  the  foreign  fait 
ufed  in  curing  a  barrel  of  herrings, 
viz.  •  -  .  -       o  12     6 


So  that  the  premium  allowed  for 
each  barrel  of  herrings  entered  for 
home  confumption  is        -'       -        £*  ^     3    9|: 


If 


4. 

9 


HyaooET 


